LETTERS o EDUCATION: «+ 


All the Principles relative to three different 
lans of Education 3: to that of Princes, and 
| to thoſe of young Perſons of both Sexes. 
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3 . The Count Roſeville to the R 
pleaſure your letter gave me: I am really flat- | 
tered by what Mr. Aimeri | tells you of m7 
young Prince; for it is indirect praiſe alone that 


can make an impreſſion. Mr. Aimeri is particu- 


larly ſurpriſed at his attention, and eaſe of expreſ- 


fion, You know how 1 taught him to ſpeak, ana 
that he contracted this habit in his plays and  =2 
amuſements. As to his activity, he owes that-prin» _ 


en 


cipally to ſome little care of mine. When Lar- - 


rived here, he was ſeven” years and Ir months © 
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5 _  wiiting 3 they ate the journals of aur chüd- 


611. . 


with nothing; yet I remarked in him a natural 


Re and ſpirit. I attributed therefore his lark 
neſs to ſome particular fault of education, and 
ſoon diſcovered it. The Prince's apartment was 
filled with toys; the child in the midſt of all this 
treaſute not knowing how to chaſe, and defirous 
to enjoy all, in reality enjoyed none ; and was 
_ accuſtomed to inconſtaney, which always fa- 
__ tigues and never fatisfhes, The young prince was 
' likewiſe attended by five or fix low people, whoſe - 
- fole. buſineſs was to invent amuſements, and 
fetch any A * | 
_.. ſhuttle-coc &. The Prince was fo aceuſ- 
tomeld to this ſervility, that if what he held hap- 
-  pened to fall, he never made the leaſt motion io 
take it up, knowing fix perſons were ready to 
 firive who ſhould do it for him. I preſently ba- 
"+ niſhed all theſe laxes, and replaced them by one 


chi of his own age, ſending away at the ſame 


| time all theſe4opy, teſerving,only what were real- 


| 5 3 3h ty neceſſary for his amuſement. At firſt he looked ; 


dn this as a barbarous reformation ; but in a yery- 
mort time he Joſt bis indolence, and aflumed 
All che adiaity which was natural to him. We 
dad a very ſerious diſcourſe the day hefore 
Feadeneeg, 1 etenel dit ;opartment_ . cight | 
4  ofelock, diſmiſſed his xalets; and embraced Mun, 
— | ſaying, you are this day thirteen 3 your education 
 _ cannot be finiſhed, dor pour underſtanding, 


longer-4 bild; and the. rank yan, bear will =» 


_  Bebold, my lord, here are eight xolumes of my 


hood. You will find ſome refleGions, that cen 
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 avidity, reſerve” it Wen 
d he, will Jou 


ment 1 preſerve for my country, | 


— 
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ſent as 2. proof of 


ban then not go on wth th 
journal. ?—Pirdon me, 1- replied ; I ſhall. now 
Write it with tilt more. care and e "i 
for this wo be done for 3 * 
My Lord, T again, repeat, 2 ud longer a 
child the journal of Jour y become” - 
a history: ng 2 biſtoriarr 
San keep a fc over yo 
remember- you 111 me ve 
time you give oecaGon for praiſe.— 
al will never be ptinted, N 
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the manuſcript will de en R . * 7 a 
hoes be be ſo uthappy- to d en: thiog very Bang” FL 
_ able, would you” write” that os «3 * 
_ journal would finiſh there; but I ſhould leave I 
_=_ u Ob! you will go on with it, Tprom 

1 wilt Vebere NT. always,. d ſhall" nevet _ 
commit any. great faults: At theſe words _ 2 
were both oftened ; the Prince has 3 if "5 
quit him, and I'really feel, - that" if 


mile never. to : 
de anſwers my expeckations, he diſpoſe! 'of 


ke Wim, notwithſtan ng the er sen- 
= . "family, = 


e 3 
very critical And important period, -m 1 

8 Baron, approaches; that, wherein — 1 
pus 2 ate going to difplay eweis ?: 
he w * have * 9 He * 5 
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the moſt ardent A to. diſtir inguiſh binſclt# 
active, ſenſible, grateful à not ea led to think 
ill of any one. He muſt have evident proofs of 
their faults ; but he thinks well of people too 
. a very dangerous failing in 4 prince: 
and yet I ſhall not attempt to correct it in mine 
dut with the greateſt precaution, fearful of im- 
pairing the * of his heart. Every 1 * 
able perſo thinks perfect; but ＋ 
people, whe g ws to him, with difcern- 


ment far ſu * g his 2 while he becomes 
blind to tb who este hi 


m ; and a Gon as 
his heart is touche! ines no mofe 3 or to 
s myſelf with more priety, Joſes à part 
his natural 


0 BN great taſte 
and delicacy, the ers rake a deep impreffion 
on him; and he is ea 


ſeduced by a Noble 

and animated diſcourſe, The Abbot Dugi 
ſays with reaſon, “ Princes, having common 
« an exquiſite. taſte and elegant manners, 
10. more expel ech than Uhers. to be rape Br tg 1 
| © as they fel, but do 8 lhe, the Abel "They 
_” « 3 offended by things that defervs . 
13 2 which 8 are far from the moſt. 

__ > «6 effential matters vs they quickly fortn „ 
„ ment, and with great exaQtneſs, 
of what is before * 2 eyes; but that which is . 
. © * viſible is rarely Jecifive 3 and they readily dif- 
penſe with Experience, where there are certain 
« engaging qualities.“ 
MV Prince bas been educated. with young | 
Suiback, the ſon of his. under governor, who, 
+ _ though: but ſixteen, ſhews all the virtues of his +: 
father, (one of the beſt men I know z) but the | 


Fore 3 os afſeQion for him, 5 
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/ and has: nothing | 
in diſcretion _ 
trary, the Prince 
— affection for Count — 9 
beir of the nobleſt houſe in this kin 75 
whois ſeventeen, has a very fine figure, a = 
ficial underſtanding, ——4 cunning and — 2 — 
of diſpoßtion. Mie birth, and the rank of his 
father, give him a right to pay his court here 
— 2 and the Prince receives him far bet- 
rex, 1 jw my de L could wiſh x for I look 
en this as a very — 1 bel — 
 - great pains to <1 timents, wi 
remonſtrances would fee: detach the Prince, 
and only make him ſuſpect me of unjuſt pre- 
judicesz which would entirely prevent the ex- 
ecution of « plan 1 have formed to 'open be | 
Prince's eyes by degrees. The arrival of the } 
Chevalier alma has made a great diverſion in 
the — — Roese 2 2 — 
eompliſhments are muc r to _ : 
and he has ſenſe, education and modeſty ſuffici 
ent to gain every. heart, If be wad'to remain 
here, I am very ſure that he would ſupplant the * 
young” favourite, even without attempting or 
wiſhing it; hut raed he leaves us in 4 
month, - 
I have not, my dear 3 forgot the pro- 
miſed deſcription. of Mr. Meurville's gardens, 
His illneſs was very long; and when he was re- 
covering, Mr. Aimeri-and his grandſon were in 
Ruſſia, fo that 1 have not yet taken the Cheva- 
valier Falmont thither, but we hall goin a few 
' days, and I will afſuredly- write to you on our | 
* 1 Gull be muck obliged to you to com- 
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10 Paris, pleaſe to tell ber. that he bas quitted 


of Anglure, and reſumed his own that 
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ſan 
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ſhe ſhould have hat 


Baron ft. remember your promiſe to ſend me from 


E copy ol the account you write to my 
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and bis country. If you are ſtill 


| Portrait of this. rare man. 4 4 em ng Bet 


40 love and conſtancy,” Farewell, * 8 
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_ tremely fatigued. Ton will be, much ſurpriſed 
that A. have not yet ſcen Mr. Logaroye z but eve- 

_ ry thing we bear augments our deſire to be ac- 
quainted with this truly incomparable man. As 
infiſted on a very . exaQt recital, without 
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the omiſſion, of a ſingle circumſtance, 1 muſt | I 


begin my. narration from Saturday, the day of 


- 


came into our 


our arrival. We alighted at a pretty inn, 1 
and. in half 2 a venerable A of 


the moſt intereſting. 


toom, and intreated us to dine with him the 


next day, We accepted the invitation; and the 
old man reſumed his diſcourſe by ſaying, ou 
are come to ſee two angels ſent from Heaven to 
bleſs this gonntry.. . They not- only attend 
* lick, but feed. the aged and infirm, employ 
the you 
IF am Ben T-wit be your guide to-morrow; and 
Fam certgin. that all you ſee, will make you re- 
| ere a thouſand times more a character which 
fame can bat imperfedtly paint; it is only by 
| * acceſs to him, hearing, him, witneſſing. 
Bis actions, that you. can gite bim due praiſe. 
During this diſcuurſe, which raifed our curiobty - 
to the height, L. conſidered attentively and with 
aſtoniſhment tbe perſon who. delivered. it, and 
could not n at finding his 
_ manners and expreſſions ſo far ſuperior to his ap- 
pearance, which - was only chat of a peaſant. 
Ale replied, with a ſmile, my . real 
fingular, and N it excites your curioſity, I wi 
relate it to-morrow, with double pleaſure, as it 
Will he at the ſame time a tribute of gratitude to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lagaraye. I live and. am happy, 
PF 
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and make all happy. With your 
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. lation ſo extenſive. In truth, the firſt view of 


. conduct you. to the manufactories ; hoſpitals are 
all you have heard of, but. you, will be convinced 
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finiſhed theſe words wick. eyes ſwimming in teare;; 


derneſs incxpreſſible made ours alſo overflow. 
T aſked if we could fee Mr. L—< to-motrow ;. 


be replicedthatthat gentleman was * fix leagurs 
_ from hence to comfort and aſſiſt 


| e inhabitants. 
of a farm, which had been. barnt down, but that 
. we i be introduced to him as ſoon as he re- 
turned. ut oY al 
Tue next day we were all up and dreft by 
day-break, our good. old man breakfaſted_with. 
us; and then ſaid, if yon will follow me, I wilt. 


chat Mr. Lagaraye has formed eſtabliſhments of 


every kind: At thefe words we all ſet out, an& 

dur guide led us directly to the great ſtreet of the. 

village; there he ſtopt aud faid; you. fee: - 
theſe plain ruſtic ' houſes; they are filled with. 


immenſe numbers of perſons ; moſt of theſe cot- 


-  "tagesare new. The ſtranger and the wretched, 
dran hitber and entertamed by Mr. Lagaraye, _ 
have for ten years been 2 to inhabit theſe 


manſions of peace and happineſs. Each unfortu- 
nate being finds here a friendly country, which: 
offers him the honourable reſources of labour, 
and the means to accompliſh his ſchemes, or to 
eſtabliſh himſelf elſewbéte. People of every 
country are found at Lagaraye ; it is the ſure re- 

© fuge of laborious miſery ; the idle and vicious 

alone are baniſhed and. treated ' as ſtrangers. 
Heaven, which bleſſes this place, grants to its 
happy inhabitants health, firength, and in- 
duſtry; and in no part of the world is popu 


this 


\ 


we ſurveyed&each other, and a ſentiment of ten- 
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this ſtreet offers a moſt intereſting and agreeable 
picture ; a multitude of little children meet you 


at every ſtep ; the _— all open, diſplay the | 


moſt charming neatneſs; numbers of women of 
all ages, and young girls, are ſeen ſpinnin and 
finging by an huſband or father's fide, who is 
working at his trade of carpenter, hatter, wheel- 
wright, &c. &c. In ſhort, every thing breathes 
an air of gaiety, plenty and content. From this 
ſtreet we entered another rather leſs, where we 
ſaw a great many women, but not one man: ſur- 


priſed, Taſked our guide the reaſon, who anſwer- 


& 9 
11 ; 


ed, the ſtreet yu have left contains the artiſans ;. . - 


part of its inhabitants, as I have already told 


| you, are ſtrangers, / 3 artificers with · 


out bread or means, eame to eſtabliſn 
themſetves bere; the * 4 were their ap- 
— ho preferred ſettlin ede to carry 

heir talents efewhere. That ſtreet alone 
contaitis men of ſedentary lives j;. this and all the 
reſt are occu 
buildings, repair the 


great roads, or till the 


earth; at night, their” labour Bniſhed, they re- 


turn apparently without fatigue ;. and perfectly 

in the idea; that their work i is not for the 
benefit: of others, but ſecures a fubſiſtauce for 
their wives and children. As the old man ceaſed” 
footing: wh | perceived a vaſt brick edifice, of * 

and irregular form; it was the manu“ 
2 ofy :: we were Ted into a large hall, "where © 
derly 


Fix girls were making lice with four el- 
dur old man, thoſe four young 


women to overlook them: You fee, faid 
women It the 


end of that little table 3 they are my daugliters * 


en ſons; and all thefe, the de- 
: A 6 5 * 
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by Nietert, who work on 
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fertile Gelds, ri 
veſts; this land, beretofore uncultivated and 
abandoned, offered to view only a. vaſt moraſs, 
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2 LETTERS 
light and comfort of my age. lire and enjo 
their, exiſtence ſolely bathe 8 com 


brought on many ſtill, more in 
ducted us into à little ry, where we found 
twelve ſpinners. . We then went up ſtairs to the 
mens apartments ; and you may eaſily believe 


choſe to begin by that, in which his ſons were 


employed; there we ſaw twent , weavers ; 
and in the laſt room found a manufactory, 
in which were forty workmen, not includi 
_ thoſe who directed it. Now, fays the 


man, if you are not . I will ſhew you 
the plantations ; we con 


4 
of Mr. Lagaraye. After this ſpeech, which 
tereſting, he con- 


ted 3 and he took us. 


* 
— 


' huite acroſs the village, and ſtopt in the open a 
field, defring us to obſerve 3 — gt | 


tiful avenues of y 


meadows, and luxuriant bar- 


whence noxious vapours ſpread ſickneſs. and 
death on all around. Admire this bliſaful 
change, and recogniſe in it the author Mr. I 
Farage. Lou cannot take a ſtep here, but it re- 
2 minds us of. ang proves his beneficence ; we owe 


ung trees oppoſite to us, thoſe - 


him every thing, even the pure and healthy air 


we breathe, Lou may conceive the number of 


hands employed for ſuch works ; he has made 
ſkilful labourers by 


cred fertile, by augmentin 


good pay and conſtant work ; 
3 = the earth rend 
| His riches, impowers him to maintain and ; | 
theſe immenſe undertakings. Whilſt, the good 
old man was talking, I-contemplated - with 
much emotion this happy and living. ſoil 3 and 
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many uſeful things, how is it poſſible ſuch 
dels ſhould be ſo rare ? Ah! if the Gight 

is danger * 

touch 


| 13 
Virth to fo much happineſs, can preduce ſo 
"= 


and perſuaſive is that of virtue? Vi 

has always ſome fide that diſcovers her, and 
gives diſtaſte-even to thoſe ſhe miſleads 3 wh 
the charms of virtue are pure and unmixed, . 


in 
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houſe, when 
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were celebratino B;. Ks 
Marquis of « — 25 nerv My 
ther, and ger ay de 0 


diocrity, 


ſaid he, — let; I 
but do not debar me of my I 
to engage in a _— 
reliſtance; 3 bim with — cruct 

Gn demons fait he, would ruin 


in his reſolution... An in- 
with 


tereſting figure, an — CharaQter, 
manners mild and noble, 


notice of in Ries (exile 
= none oops 
2 1nexpenenced,. he 2 2 
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p — rnd my 
* 2 e ee rous par- 
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my eg AI; of. mode- 
were opened, and this ſentence pro- 


4 becom 
8 — 2 — to India.” My 3 — is mad 
Sr. Andr? ; and I ſhall be happy to Wea ri 


| try foreign to, me, five I hare neither father, re- 


lations, nor friends. 
he was ſent to Breſt, and two da 
rn, fat 
. a yout teen, of the moſt 

ing genius, e we. N Sap 
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my Heme. th mans 
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tion and friends, they joined 9 


| cial enterprizes, which in A try ſo 
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muſt give, your word and ho- 
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% money, rank, or 
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family the rapid 
ſolving however 
as driven 


Vas be at fea; b 
attacked, taken by the — 
rie prifoner to Launceſton, 
of England: 
and he loſt at once his 
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would have en 


and facred ta me 3, and, 1 beg 
- that ambition, authority, anc 


defice nothing but. 


do e it: 


„ " 
$ _ ; * 1s 


jantes. 
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riſon n and Bertrand i 
peared to him the extreme of impudence. 


5 


wife, loaded with "irons, / and caſt into à dun- 


was torn from the arms of his diſtracted 


| 1: and Blanche, notwi 
and condition, e experienced a fimilar treatment; 


it was there this unfortunate" woman brought into 


the world the unhappy fruits of their deplorable 

allion. They- wanted to rob her of ber in- 
12275 but her reſiſtance, ſobs and tears, touched 
their hearts, and made them ſenlible- of pity for 
the firſt time; fo that ſhe retained her child, 


and to preſerve his life was careful of her own. 


In the mean time gr. Aridr2, drove to defpera- 


tion, diſtract furious, invoked vengeance 
. . or death. Three mths 


a man defired to ſpeak with him from his father. 


fant he beheld a perſon, whom he knew was 


Mr. Vie fteward. Oh! fays Sr. Andr?, 
does the barbarian, who ſends 'you, grant my 


rs? 'Do you bring 22 kor that is 


poſe yourſelf , Sir, . replied the man; T.come to 
announce to you a fortune, to which you durſt 
not pretend. Whilft you 
is labouring for your welfare. Your brother is 
and you become the natural heir to a fa- 


+ om \ bus _— {till Ay 70 * oy you with 
—_ pted St. 
* agen 2 1 ny 1 


pride 


1 


rocured at the ſame time two warrants. $f. 


ithſtanding her youth 


the only favour 1 can expect from bim Com- 


are accuſing fate, the 


fuſt; It 


ed in this dreadful way; When he was told that 
My father! cried he; 1 have none. At that in- 


"WO - 


> | | 7 a . , | 
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ſhall” ** it-—The ſteward would 
have replied; but t. Aud refuling to hear any 
more, 'he left him with the ſhame "and regret of 
having. vainly attempted to wo an * 
= ible man. Blanche in her en experienced 2 
| . n more odious and -unjuſt, - She 


was preſt to | ber ches, and her title « 

of wife to 85. . BU r 55 

vantageous ' propoſals for herlelf and child ;, and NE 
by turns eihployed- rs; and menaces. Her 


conſtant anſwer wis, chat ſhe expected from 
her huſband the example ſhe 8 to follow. 
She hoped for one of courage. and fidelity z but 4e 
that in every caſe he was reſolved to make his c 
conduct the model for hers: . Mr. Yiſmore, de- 4 
7 iring to conquer ſo firm and ſettled à re- ce 
— 3 to all the fury. 
e rr 1 0 in a cruel and im- 


ar ersas gs rg zg. 


—— 
* 
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tion was inſcribed To my Country, nk began 
pri „ have ſhed my blood for her; I am an 
* obſcure citizen, oy innocent, and perſecut- 
« ej; my cauſe is that of all virtuous and 
= „ feeling hearts, Loaded with chains, dying 
1 in an infamous dungeon; as fa- 
a 8 huſband, and ſon, equally unfortunate, 
A I.caſt myſelf into the arms of the firſt of my 
60 countrymen, who ſhall read this hiſtory; and 
« I conjure him to have the generoſity . and 
, compaſſion to protect and defend an unhappy 
man; enſlaved for near five years by violence 
<« and tyranny. May 8. 2009] 298 virtuous hand 
<« depofit this. — — the foot of the royal 
40 tribunal which Pos * innocent — : 
„ may IL. in embracing my wife and ſon forget 
« for ever the torments I have ſuffered.” 
The man whom St. Andre had gained, got 
this hiſtory ſecretly printed, and di ibuted ſe- 
veral copies. An advocate, celebrated for his 
talents and his virtues, moved by ſo mournful a 
detail, was deſirous of the glory of ſupporting 
ſo angular and intereſting a cauſe: and notwith- 
| ſacks; Li credit and oppoſition of Mr. Vl. 
more, ſoon made all the tribunals reſound - 
with the cries of the wretched St. Andre. He 
enquired the fate of Bertrand, and learnt that 
grief had put a period to his days within fix 
2 months. . g child delivered into | 
his hands; and at en obtained liberty for 
St. Andri and his wife. When we went to her i 
priſon, - Blanche Was 1 gnorant of all theſe cir- * 
cumſtances; and —— in deſpair, expected 
from nk alone the end of thoſe cruel pains, 
* rent HOT heart. The generous ä -.- = ml 
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led by bawanity, penetrated the fy abode, 
and virtue in [diſtreſs diſ- 


where 3 5 


IIIX his 4 


du „ he ſaw by the glimmering of à me- 
lancho choly” tawp Blanche laying on ſtraw, with 
diſhevelled hair, clad in miſerable rags, her face 
overflowed with tears, and her beautiful hands 


ng picture. "He held the 


raiſed to heaven, tho' loaded with irons. He 


ſtopt to contemplate with a mixture of pity and 
admiration, her charms, her youth, and the hor- 

rors that ſurrounded her. Blanche, im 

the heard the gaoler, raiſed her penſive bead, 

and aſked with a weak and dying voice, what 


he wanted.—I come, cried the advocate, to do 


homage to ſuffering virtue, and to terminate its 
- ſorrows. On concluding theſe. words he pro- 
ſtrated himſelf at her feet, and preſented, her 
child; Blanche recollecting him, exclaimed, Oh" 
if he be reſtored me, I can ſupport life. She 
ſtrove to embrace him, but extacy and tranſport 
increaſing her weakneſs, ſhe fainted in the arms 


of her deliverer. What words can do juſtice to 


the emotions of furprize and rapture, which fill- 


ed his ſenſible and compaſſionate heart? When 


the | regained her ſenſes, ſhe learned that the 


goodneſs of an utter ſtranger was going to unite | 
her for ever to her huſband. Come, faid the 
advocate, quit this frighiful dwelling, Which 
has but too long eehoed the groans of inno- 
cence; come! that I may depoßt in the arins 
of a father and a huſband two objects ſo dear. 
But, continued he, you muſt not go out in ſo 
ſhameful a condition; I have foreſeen every 
* and have * in "WEIS all * 


7 2 — 


— entering a moſt diſmal 


— wr am x _ 


Dresser gs coom=myp mpp ooompnu 


© 


appoſite em, contemplati 


your, 
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is at preſent, neceſſary dels: yourlal, whilſt I 
and ſhe — 2 e keeper my my order, and in a quer- 

8 hour I will return and fetch you. He 


left her — 2 waiting for an anſwer; and 


Blanche found. in the bundle linen and a com- 


pleat. dreſs, in which nothing was omitted; ſhe 
Forinkled with tears theſe precious pledges of 2 
beneficence at once ſo delicate and ſo attentive; 
and her heart, again open to happineſs, =_ 
overcome with gratitude. 
The advocate ni wart as b. appy and 2s much 
moved as Blanche, He led 'her with a trembl —1 


hand, aſſiſted in carrying her ſon, and ſnatc 


her with tranſport from that dreary abode of bit- 
terneſs and horror. A coach waited, and quickly 
conveyed them 2.2 Angr?'s priſon; they are 
id and: Blanche claſping her ſon in her 
arms, ran and {threw herſelf into thoſe of her 


huſband ; and, at- that moment they experienced : 


all that love and joy could inſpire in two · fond 
hearts, raiſed ſuddenly from the depth of deſpair 
to the height of happineſs. — advocate ſtood 
—_—_— delight ſa 
ſweet a ſcene, ſaying to himſelf, this i is my work ; 
and doubtleſs was not the leaſt; be my Sear 
three. Blanche tore herſelf ſudden! 
arms of her kuſband, and threw- herſelf at WF. 


benefactor's feet. Here, ſays the, is the 


dian an the beneficent - God, who r , 
your child, and your liberty! She me 

could not proceed, ſobs | ſtopt her words, St. 
„ 
r, ſaying, Alas ! my t uring 
— hatred, relinquiſhes for ever „ 
lentiment anger 1 gratitude 00 2 
FEE | % 
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love will 'benceforward occupy it entirely; Ves, 
I forget my perſecutors and my misfortunes ; 1 
renounce the 1 ge, and deen. 
every emotion objects re- 
ſtored to me. ET 

From this pathetic ſcene, the liſe of Bt. Andr? 
deſeribes nothing but a long ſeries of misfor- 
tunes, of which I hall only give you the moſt 
in parts. His generous ' Fe» 
ceived them at firſt into his own houſe; then 
ſietiled them in à farm, where they dwelt peace- 


-ably during two years, en in mus of the 
2 pron doubled the revenues of 


land, and procured him the pleaſure of bei 
uſeful to his e made many unſ 
ceſsful efforts to get into the r m⁵i but Mr. 
Vidmore's hatred, ever active and vigilant, con- 
ſtantly prevented him. He had the misfortune 
to loſe his ſon, and a ſhort time after his bene- 
factor and ſole ſupport.” Overburthened with 
ſorrow, he removed with his wife to the ex- 
tremity of à diſtant province; reſolving to ſub- 
diſt there unknown, by the work of his hands. 
It was in Auvergne that he fixed his unhappy 
fate; his talents for huſbandry, and his courage 
as well as hers, | procured them the means of 
life; they both entered into the ſervice of 2 
rich farmer. St. And: cultivated - the earth, 
whilſt- Blanche, occupied in the work of the 
| houſe, overcame by theſe hard employments her 
dilgut and delicacy. During fix-years paſſed in 
this manner de. Andr had ſeveral children, to 
whom he gave an education ſuitable to their con- 
dition ;' and accuſtoming himſelf to this labo- 
. Hows : mm . Wann,, 


iin 
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ſeflor of a ſmall ſpot of ground, hielr by cul- 
tivation was 28 to- maintain his mily.- 


Thither 
all the ſweets of 


and happinefs. Content 
in the embraces” of his 
the difference of this fortune, 


ſeemed entitled at his 
event to deſtroy 
reaſon; and to-. replunge 

im into a abyſs of: cares and misfor- 
tunes. Mr. having: been attacked for 
almoſt à year by 2 flow but mortal · diſeaſe, felt 
= his unnatural conduct towards 


= 


4] 


Kis ſon; * brink of the grave; His trou- 
bled . S bee 
horror 
 prodetd 


|; terrors that Haunted adder He ſtrove 


ban 
he. drew to: that period, when. che 
mortal has no the 
eiving himſelf.- h, fo — 
ul- came to nate and to con- 
found him.; and determined him at laſt to 
information of." the ſituation in which his f 
was. He 2 to his ſteward;-”who-- tr 
man of probity, and intereſted: for the hapleſs 
St. Andr, after many fruitleſs reſearches” diſco = 
vered his retreat, and wrote him the following 
letter — Mr. Vilmere is dying, and wiſhes for 
you. His oppreſſed heart. is again awake to 
< tenderneſs; do — 7 fy inte 
< the arms of 2. father, who daily reproaches- 
| ET OATRIEN misfortunes under which 


B 3. | | % you. - 


10 


5 


Th 
1 


= 
3. 
OY 


they retired, and during ten y ears-tated, * 7 


add to- 
—— thar pur = 
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Se ne Go; femity 


There is yet 


« time ; profit from — Gary — 


„ defires of pride and ambition are now anhihi- 


. 


courage to aſk it. He is ſurrounded by your 


| © and. yours. I advertiſe you of their ſecret 
55 diſpoſitions; Appear; conduct to bis 'feet 
« your unfortunate family; and you will re- 
4% cover all _ rights. But make haſte; all. 
depends on and diligence. St. 
Andre — not; the intereſt of his children 
ed every other refiection. He ſold at 
„ LM little -incloſure, and ſet out 
mily. 


an un 
with his 


imſelf away without feeling grief and trouble 


inexpreſſible. To expedite —— arrival he was 5 
a 28 mann weber and 


| —_— to 
2 — 7 EN Ek * At 


ſently after the ſplendid habitation of his fa- 


ther. — At this ſight Blanche threw herſelf into 
' His arms; here then, ſaid _ would have 
| 1 2 7 * | j 


herz 8 fo affecting ſo 
— — liſe. 


L lated. He wiſhes to ſee» you, but has not 
“ enemies, who already devour his ſubſtance 


On quitting this loved place 
2 confuſed emotion made him ſhed tears; he re- 
gretted his humble cottage and could not tear 


he deſeried K 


— 5 4 * 0 8 $4 
o 1 200 22828 — — g. ZZ. 
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"Bo alas | what gfievous news awaited them 
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a chat be had in the night informed. his 
maſter of their but that theſe tidings 
did not at that time determine him-: that he- had 
paſſed a moſt dreadful. night ;. and in the morn- 
ing feeling himſelf near his end, he deſired a 
confeſſor to be called; and after two long con- 

ferences he feſolved to make 8. * will. Thus 
far all was favourable for you, continued the 
—_— oe worthy prieſt: ſpoke with ſo much- 
energy of. his proceedings againſt you, that, pe- 
netrated with awe and * he did nat heſi- 


tate about ſending for his notary; but at that 


minute your - courier arrived with intelligence, 
that ;you / would: be here: in two hours, Mr. 
V 2t that; moment ex an emo- 
tion, which produced the moſt fatal effects: 
inſtantly loſt. the uſe. of ſpeech, a circumſtance. 
— ſtilt more terrible to him, as be re- 
-tains; his ſenſes and recollection — In- 
fine, he knows you are here, and manifeſts the 
greateſt deſire to-ſee you. - The: phyſicians: ſay, 
that your; preſence” may occaſion another change, 
and reſtore to: him the faculty he is deprived of. 
Come, Sir, let us loſe no more time, —At theſe- 
words St. Andr?, followed by his- family, went. 
into his father's apartment; who. on-ſeeing him 
raiſed his eyes to heaven, and -ſtretched- out his 
arms to him. St. Andr, ran and threw him 
ſelf on his knees by the bed - ſide.3 Mr. Vilmor⸗ 
regarded. him · with the. moſt- pathetic expreſſion 
in his e Ste Andr burſt. 
from his lips. On this the confeſſor ran to 
him, and make one effort more, your 
lawyer is here; one word, à ſingle word will 
conſiem the fortunes of a G—_ which your. 
boawngtr 34 ſilence 


* 
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fence — doom woes the moſt 
ightful pov mplore the Almigh 
grace, in theſe laſt moments- 1 9c to 
make reparation for the ſufferings of innocence. 
At theſe tremendous words, Mr. Vilmore lifted 
dis claſped hands to heaven, opened his mouth, 
attempted to ſpeak, but could only articulate a 
few interrupted and confuſed — Grief, 
terror and remorſe were painted on his coun- 
tenance. His arms ſtiffened, and the paleneſs 
of death over ſpread his features. The prieſt __— 
| Proached, and offered him the crucifix; but | 
this miſerable dying finner, raving with agany 
and deſpair, a dreadful look on his fon, 
and behclding with a wild and furious air the 
proffered crucifix, puſhed it from hini witk hor- 


fror: the moſt ſhocking convulſions at this in- 


ſtant ended his life. bare recital of ſo ter- 


rible and inſupportable à death makes one trem- 


ble, and is a n for ever uſeful and firiking 
for fathers (if there remain any ſuch) WhO are 
capable of hating and of abandoning their off- 
ſpring. He died without making any proviſon 
or St. Andre; there was no will but ſuch a dne 
as hatred had diQated. Thus his irreſolution 
and late remorſe ſerved only to make his end 
more agoni and dreadful, without altering” 


| : the condition of his unhappy ſon; Who was 


now infinitely more to be pitied than ever, and 
reflected with diſmay on all the woes to which 


this haſt reverſe had reduced him. He had ſtill 


ſome money remaining. He retired with his 
1 — to à remote ſuburb, Where he hired an 
_— to refle& at leaſt 2 night on 
courſe they ſhould purſue. The children 


fatigued 
— N * L : 


TTY 


IE oe oe” ate At —— re £2 236325 


8 


—_ < 


on bt. _ 


ed with their journey „ ard fill tot too young 
to feel the e 9 "Ul ppointment, ſoon, 
fell afleep, and |compres 9100 the moſt pro- 
found repoſe. cd ly lamp gave light 
to this gloomy retreat. . nalrꝭ, 405 dumb 
and 8 fat with wandering eyes, then - 
| 8 
ered ev ure the 
. 5 of his d Aan, un then Over 
1 fe locked up, üghed, ran a 
at lis feet. Alas, miſerable. man 

ſaĩd all . into What an abyſs have I plun 
you!” withodt me, without this fatal love, you- 
would: this day be happy, and your life would: 
have been as fortunate? as it is now deplorable: 
ou if you: Rill love me, your coutage. will: not 


the fight of your children revive- ' you —My. 
On” repo, K. Aude, my children! 1 
could | . my. miſery and my, own,. 4 
theſe unfortunates ! have they thy reaſon or thy. 
ſtrength-? See them lament 5 ſuffer! No,, no ;. 
it would be better At theſe words he ae 
and went to the other end of the room, an 
threw himſelf into a chair. Ou, heaven? * 9 4 
claimed the affrighted” Blanche, "what do- 
make me imagine ? What horrid! defien.?— 
could fay no more; ſobs ſtopt her ſpeech ; . Ivy 
Sr Andri came to Her with a flerce and' gloomy. - 
air. —Bellere me, Blanche ; dry your: tears; Ve. 
have endured life long enough ; 3 our taſk js- 
ended; one mana; wil ſet us free; and. I. 
| have courage to give you. the: exantiple.—This: 


5 


ou. Let the voice of. your wife and P'S : 


terrible ſpeech Len Blanche, Who 'col- Fr 


* * with a firm | Voice. ex 


ö 
ö 
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claimed—Who II ſhall I thus offend heaven 
und nature? I abandon my children? 1 ſhould 
be altogether wicked and barbarous. Alas! I. 
am only unfortunate ; innocence is. left me; 
and I can ſupport it all. —Yes, if you condemn. 
me to the agony of ſurviving you, I ſhall haye 
the courage to endeayour at leaſt to prolong. ſo 
cruel an exiſtence. I will live for thy children, 
thoſe. hapleſs children, whom you would betray 
and abandon to misfortunes, which you your- 
ſelf have not the courage to endure, —At theſe 


words ſome tears fell from the eyes of St. Andre; 


and his wife ſeeing him ſoftened, ſeized that fa- 
vourable moment to melt and draw him back to 
virtue. It. Andre having recollected himſelf, 
acknowledged, deteſted _ 

duct; was convinced, that religion, honour and 
nature equally required him to live. But his 
body. ſunk under theſe violent agitations ; he 
was ſeized with a burning fever, . which- ſoon 


| carried him to the brink of the grave; and re- 


_ duced Blanche to the utmoſt 8 of grief. 
She beheld on one ſide her dying huſband, and 


on the other her dear children famiſhing with 
cold and hunger. In this diſtreſs ſhe invoked 
heaven to terminate by one blow the miſerable 


- exiſtence of ſo many innocents. One mor 


mournfully ſeated by his bed, ſhe conſidered his 


viſage disfigured by the ſhades of death, which 


recalled to her remembrance. that period of her 


youth, when, in a fituation nearly: ſimilar, ſhe 


1 felt the firſt impreſſion of a paſſion, ſince ſo fa- 
| tal. to both. This thought reanimating her 
tenderneſs, ſhe ſeized one of his hands, and 


| bathing it with her tears—Oh, dear ſpoule ! 


ſaid 


abjured his ill con- 
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ſaid ine, falling on her knees, can you pardon 
me the torments with which my luckleſs love 
has poiſoned all your days ?—Alas ! replied Sr. 
Andri, my laſt moments are doubtleſs terrify- 
ing, ſince I leave you and my children in the 
depth of miſery ; but if this diſmal and painful 
race was to be run over again, 1 would endure 
it all to poſſeſs you. — Theſe words were ſcarcely 
uttered, when the door flew open. on a ſudden, 
and a fight the moſt unexpected rivetted the eyes 
and attention: of the unhappy pair. A young 
lady of about twenty-five- years of age, of a 
charming figure, appeared, leading a little girl 
ſeven years old, and advanced with an affec- 
tionate air. towards. the bed, where ſhe. ſtopped 
and difmiſſed her attendants ; and cauſing the 
door to be. ſhut, addreſſed herſelf to Blanche in 
a. ſoft. voice, and aſked her name. Blanche con- 
fuſed and abaſhed, heſitated and trembled. S,. 
Andrꝭ conquered his weakneſs ſufficiently to 
raiſe himſelf, and in a few words delineated 
their wretched ſituation. I- ſee,.. ſaid the lady, 
they told me true; God grant I may not be too 
late; and you, my child, faid ſhe, - turning to 
her daughter who was weeping, obſerve well 
this room, and the affecting objects it contains 
and never ſuffer the idea to be eraſed from your 
memory.— Take this purſe, and depoſit it at 
the foot of the bed; approach with reſpect; we 


owe that to the unfortunate; and by never for- 


getting it, you will one day become worthy the 
faered truſt, with which I now honour you. 
You; ſurely wiſh: for the name of this charm-. 
ing and generous unknown; and you will be 
{till more intereſted, when I tell you that it was 

| 5 Madame 


= 
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. Madame L ageraye in the bloom of with 
| that 3 ſne has ſince loſt, that — child 
who died at fifteen, and who, bleſſed with ſuch - 
an education and example, might juſtly be the 
delight of ſo virtuous a mother. But to return 
to St. Andre : Mr. Lagar aye hearing his hiſtory, 
was fo ſenſible — by his ſufferings, that 
he offered him an aſylum on his eſtate; and at 
length placed him at the head of his — eſta- 
bliſhment, which he has now directed fix years. 
Mr. Lagaraye provided for all his children, and 
crowned all his favours by the gift of a charming 
houſe, ſurrounded by an immenſe garden. It is 
in this delightful retreat, that Sz.” Jade 
in ſweet repoſe the relics of a life heretofore fo 
turbulent. It is there where the praiſes of Mon- 
fieur and Madame Lagaraye"reſound every hour, 
and where their reſpectabſe names are written on 
all the walls, and celebrated every inftant by the 
voices of nn and 8 gh | 


L E T T E R III. 
The Baron to the J. jſeount.. 


A T gh I have this morning 3 the 

| Happineſs of ſeeing and admiring the moſt re- 

1 — and intereſting of human beings. 
- During the three days we have been at Laga - 

raye, I have. had-time to inform myſelf tho- 

| * of all he has done. I delired to 8 


* 
a,” 


bim perfeQly by his aQions before I fam him; 
to that l anxiouſly waited 21 
* be circumſtantially acquainted - with the 

of admiration which Mr. aye me- 
nen Seas dn ie order that I might obſerve 
the impreſſion, which the e with 
It was not ſufficient for me that my ſon ſhould 
behold him with emotion; 1 would have bim 


— 


ſaid to myſelf, «6 If Theodore is not beſide Him- 


66 ſelf at the fight of St. Andres benefactor, and 
«© of the fou xr of all theſe works, 1 have: de. 
<< ceived myſelf ; my ſyſtem of education is of 


« no value, and I have done nothing worthy of 7 


iſe.” : 

N wy a ee 0 his im- 
patience, roſe before day; and all us were 
dreſt and aſſembled by fix o'clock; and con- 
ducted by 87. Andre took the road to what is 
here 2 habit ſtill —_ 4 SR: 1 Tt 2 
a quarter of a league from the v „ throu 
— — of ts © ts alen, ny Slay 
dore, though natura walked qu 
by us, keeping à profound e age of” 
ſkipping and chattering inceffantly, s their” 
prattice' when animated by any Wing intereſt 3 
ing: the truth is, they were really A” 
common ſentiment is expreſt by lively F 1 
motions, but a deep impreſſion ever uces © * > 
2 kind of oppreſſion” and recollection, © which 2 
_ renders us at once equally ſerious,” attentive, and & 
ſedate. We were all on foot, and after a quar- 
der ee * 9 A 


= BETTER 


tom, of the avenue e caſtle, whoſe elegant u 


noble architecture diſplayed;, grandeur and m 
nificence. Here &,. Andes made us ſtop, whi . 


he told us, that this ſplendid edifice was the 
work of Mr. Eagaraye's father: Vanity laid the 
foundation, and could not foreſee uſe it 
would this day be put to. As the, apartments 
are. ſpacious, Mr. Lagaraye only changed the 
fer to make it ſuitable — Yin deſign. It 
= ». he Jy, apd there. Js the: bolpwal for | 
| Turn your eyes to the right, and you 
will will des a large ne building quite 4 
that is the hoſpital which Mr.  Lagaraye has 
built for women. When St. Andrꝭ ceaſed. ſpeak- 
ing, we quickened our pace, and ſoon reached 
the gates of the Caſtle. It was ſeven o'clock ; 
a porter dreſt in grey aſked our names, and ad- 
mitted us. We croſſed two immenſe courts, 
and on 22 ws der were 40d, Mr. La- 
 garaye was in the e where s Was goin 
Ag and thither we deſired to wipe” > of 
duct St. Audrꝭ told us, he ſhould net pre- 
ſent us till Mr. Lagarage came out of the cha- 
pel; we went in, and ſeated ourſelves. on an 
empty bench near the door. . You, will eaſily 
= imagine, how eagerly I. caſt my eyes around to- 
= diſcover Mr. Lagaray a; St. Andre whiſpered 
me, No ſeat or. iſtinction will point him out, 
but he is in ſi t, ſeek and gueſs. At this mo- 
ment my ſon k my view, and I muſt on 
be alone fixed my attention. He was. on 
© tiptoe, his neck ſtretched out, his mouth half 
open, his breath appeared o ppreſſed, and in this 
attitude his looks, bluſhes, and every action 
was expreſſive of the moſt. lively emotion and 
5 curioſty. | 


— 


* * 
p Li 
* 


- 


curiolity... There were, exdlufive- of ourſelves, 
near fifty people, part convaleſcents, and the 
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' 


remainder ſervants, and workmen; but all dreſt 


in one uniform of | coarſe grey cloth. Thus it 
was very difficult to diſtinguiſh Mr. — 
wearing the ſame dreſs with the others, and 


ſeated accidentally. On a ſudden my ſon, quite 


tranſported, caught hold of my arm, erying out ; 


—See, there he is, that ſurely muſt be him—and 
pointing to a man of. a — and ſtriking figure, 
and whoſe long white hair, though he was not 


very old, ſpread over his ſhoulders, gave to his 
—— countenance a moſt venerable air, which & 


commanded reſpect. The fervour of his de- 


votion diſtinguiſhed him, and all eyes were 
turned towards him.— Ves, it is he, Theo- 


dore ; ſee, all eyes are fixed on him, — Indeed 


my ſon was not miſtaken ; and doubtleſs theſe 


were the featutes, by —_ he moſt — ogtd=» to 
be known, Maſs being 


and made way for Mes * —_ = | 


followed by the crowd bleſhng him as he paſſed. 


St. Andre then went up to him, and announced Pg 


in a low voice the intent of our journey; which 


done he preſented us, and Mr. La einen * 
ceived us with à politeneſs full of - caſe I : 
| ſweetneſs, —He — Dainville and I, and 


was going to do my ſon; the like bonour; but 


Tpbeodore, forced by an impulſe (which filled me 


with delight,) put one knee to the ground, and 
kiſſed his hand, which he wet with the ſweeteſt 
tears he will perhaps ever ſhed. Mr. Lagaraye 


ſurpriſed. and 1 lifted him up, and — | 


him in his arms; aſked the motive of an action, 
vhich 1 wid: en and ſimplicity 2 1 
compre- 


. — | 
-two 
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; l Madame Almane- took upon 
herfalf the of explaining it: Mr. Lagaraye 
liſtened with a mild and ſerene air, embraced 


my ſon, and ſaid “ I do- not deſerve to be 
admired; I am ſatisfied; the manner of life I 
- have adopted- conflitmes: my felicity ; and you 
fee in me only a happy man.“ Then, turning 
to us, propoſed: our his Houſe; and offer- 


„ in immenſe room con 
r 


agaraye ſpeak. in the moſt affeRionate 
and — ah terms to all the invalids;. and to 
hear them bleſs and thank him with the moſt 
lively expreſſions of tenderneſs and: gratitude. 
Ane uk of: his voice we all the 
eurtains half undraw, and every head throughout 
—— 3 and 8 — 1 ag 
$ eeing him. e appeared hke a 
divinity, who deigns to diſpenſe his in 
ſon in the temple where he is adored. This 
is lighted by four windows of Bohemian 
3 _ has two large doors and two chim- 
nies — e eee of its gran 
deur bebo Lagareye, he replied, — 
It is not my butding : I made uſe of it as I 
found it,—1 expreſſed my ſurpriſe at ** could 
have been its former uſe. He ſi 
it was a theatre; but m_ 
dry. and healthy plate, 1 for my 
invalids.—Thoſe words, my dear Viſcount it 
wwds 4 theatre, what a crowd of reflections did - 
IT Ine" a theatre * into an 
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hoſpital! what an aſtoniſhing 


—_ in the — and 

and in the midſt: of a brilliant | 
merous ſociety, I fad to myſelf, it could i" 
been only tho enthuſiaſm of an heated imagi- 
nation, or the boundleſs ambition of railing a 
| name, that could have induced him to make 


garaye: ap 
ſopher; x 

could * 82 one ſuch extenſive deſigns, and 
ſo ſingular a conduct? Theſe ideas occupied me 
deeply, and I anxiouſly wiſhed, if it was poſ- 
ſible, by a Particular converſation to — 
his ſyſtem; ' and: his moſt ſecret ſentiments. 
the mean time we left the infironty,;; and: _ 
conducted by Mr. Lagaraye-to'the  apothecary's 
apartment, whom be e dee to us as a man 
of diſtinguiſned merit and education. Here is 
a 22 ſurgery 


and elegance, which: is ſo conſpicuous in this 


reery; diſpoſed wich that orden 


manſion. From thence we proceeded to the I 


 oppobite' extremity! of the houſe, / into à very 
rata room; heretofore a ; moat * 
carving, ing, and wainſcot, paint 
white, pa ; Hs but it is now furniſhed 
with fanall tables and forms ſet in rows, round 
a kind. of. pulpit, ſome what raiſed, and placed 
in the'veatre © the 3 ſaid Mr. La- 
* 


J 4 garaye, is my ſchool; here all the lads of che 
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village, from ten o'clock till noon, and again 
from three to four im the evening, are taught to 
read and write; and at ſeven every night I read 
2 leſſon of | morality, which I compoſed: and had 
printed expreſly: for theſe children. This work 
en ren pant; the firſt for infancy, and the 
ſecond for youth. Madame Laęar as formed: 
an eftabliſkment exactly fimilar the girls. 


Alter this intereſting explanation, Mr. :Lagaraye: 


— — which con- 
Liſted only of a ſmall bed-chamber, - a charming: 
cabinet, a library, and laboratory,—-Y ou have 
ſeen, fays he, what. are my oceupations; read - 
ing, chymiſtry, the ſtudy of ures and bo- 
tany, ae my amuſements ; and 1 proteſt ta Jou, 
cat during twelue years I have not 
© fingle moment. ee St. Andr whif- 
pered me Could you have, had any idea of what: 
ee ſurely, replied I; to be: 
nz.: be muſt be both — and heard. He: 
peaks of; all he-has done with a-planneſs, vhichi 
— ſurpriſe and one is even tempted 
to believe, whilſt he is ſpeaking, that it would. 
be eaſy. and. pleaſant to imitate him. He ſeems: 
purely only a. philoſopher; nevertheleſs I own: 
you, I cannot reconcile; ſuch” unprecedented: 
2 a cool brain, and an imagina- 
tion / ſos little inflamed.—A I had foreſeen your aſto- 
niſhment, returned St. Audrè, and was willing 
to leave you the pleaſure of hearing from his 
— mouth, by what chain of ideas he Was 
conducted to that point of perfection, at which 
it is impoſſible for any one to arrive without 
piety equally ſublime. * en are * By 
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that Amel part of his hiſtory, 1 doubt not 
but your furprize will end in t 4 higheſt ad- 
miration. As he finiſhed theſe words, Mr. La- 
aye advanced towards us, faying, the clock 
Arikes\ nine is our breakfaſt hour; will you be 
of the party? At this inſtant 2 feinale; drefled 
in the Lagaraye uniform,” entered the rootn and 
ſaluted us; Mr. Lagaraye embraced her ; I need 
not tell you this. was Madame Lagaraye. He 
preſented her, and the received us with that eaſe 
and — which characterizes both; and 
alre * 1. in our favour, ho- 
noel (+ rom and Madame 4 Malis 
with expreſſions of [particular friendſhip. She 
is fil à regular and firiking beauty, and pre- 
ferves, notwithſtanding her age, which Js forty, 
a moſt ' extraorditiiry bloom; her countenance- 
is equally mild and chearful ; and her perſon is 
ſo noble and 9 that her reſs W ab- 
pears only 4 2 the is lively, free, com- 
municative, 
neſtneſs which attracts attention, and gives to 
her expreſſions à particular air, that in any 
other perſon would ſeem the height of affecta- 
tion, but in her is pure nature; and makes her 
converſation equally animated, agreeable, and 
intereſting. She admires and loves her huſband 
to a degree bordering on enthuſiaſm, and liſtens 
to all rp encomiums beſtowed on him with ea- 
gerneſs and tranſport. In half an hour 1. de. 


well, and with an "ear- 


fined all this, and” readily.'conceived, that loving Ts 


Mr. Lagaraye fo entirely, a lively imagination 
would eafily lead her to comply with every thing 
| he propoſes; but he was ſtill an (enigma; and 
Ee inereaſed 1 * RN 
orm 


informed breakfaſt was ready. Mr. Lager J 
apartment is on the ground floor; and he Jed 
us a ages cloſet into a little grove, where 
we found a table loaded with fruit, and the 
produce of the dairy. \ The. whole ſociety mer 
at the ſame time, conſiſting of the two ſurgeons, 
the curate of Lagaraye, anche, and the chy- 
miſt, whom we had already ſeen, —Behold, ſaid 


Mr. Lagaraye, the companions. of our retire- 
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z that vaſt 


= 


rterres ena-. 


Nature, every where uſeleſs and, 8383 — 
ſented only the works of art. A wiſe and good 
band deſtroyed all theſe. monuments of luxury, 
fr only for the effeminacy of floth. The en- 
cnanted gardens of Armida diſappeared; and in 
weir place aroſe peace, order, plenty and hap- 
Res an abode. worthy. of the-mafter who in- 
Fin 8F TR "+ ng, 
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| ing, I admired the fire in her eyes, the varied 
and expreſſive turns of her countenance. You 
muſt allow, that women of real ſenſibility ex- 
ceed us by a delicacy, of which we are not ſuſ- 
ceptible; they have à certain ingenuity in ex- 
tracing enjoyment from numberleſs little in- 
cidents, 9 make no impreſſion on 
our mirids. The pliability of their organs make 
them experience paſſionate emotions, which we 
can ſcarcely comprehend. T have a man- 
ner of loving peculiar to themſelves: and the, + 
3 lover's departure, propoſed to him to 
look every night at the moon at 2 particular 
hour, 8 this en t a moſt 
delicious and I am perſuaded that 
© hour alone RR for all the trouble of 
the day. Taliſmans, cyphers, and hair brace- 
lets, all theſe delicate inventions are theirs ; 
whilſt we, who are 
| exiſtence, and too > often our ger for” their 
ſakes, ſet little value on what gives them ſuch 
delight. Our paſſions are perhaps ſtronger and 
more fervent : but their ſenſibility 

and attracted more eaſily, and being more con- 
tinual and uniform, muſt certainly procꝑre them 
enjoyments unknown to man, 1— happineſs 
preferable to any we can taſte. I ſhall: 22 
logiſe to you, my dear Viſeount, for this di- 
greſſion ; your. love for women will inſure its 
pardon.” But let us return e bt. 
Andre, as he walked by Mr.  Lagaraye, made 
him partly acquainted with my aftoniſhment, 
and the ulty I found in fixing my opinion 
of him. A Lagaraye turning to me, ſaid—If 
3 me a few moments, Lean perhaps | 


— 


F < 


of rising r, 


» 
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a/ your curioſity. - Madame. Lagaraye j join- 


ing in our converſation, . intreated him to fie : 


only a circumſtantial account of his 


took care to place themſelves ſo as to ſee his face. 
We were all filent, whilſt Mr. Lagaraye, whoſe 
every word is engraved on my mer, ad 
us ii the following terms : 


— © 1 ſpent the greateſt part of my life in tu- | 
mult and diſſipation. Maſter of my liberty at 
the age of twenty, and of - a conſiderable for- 


tune, neglected i in my education, Dr how 
to employ or to — myſelf, 


— cold, or, to expreſs myſelf more properly, 


my natural ſenſibitity was. ſtifled by the life I 


led 3 yet my brain inflamed me, and led me 
more aſtray. I wiſhed to be happy 
no idea of thoſe: pure and — 
alone are — 1 ae and ef the ad- 
vantages to ſeare er imaginary 
. At length my eyes began to be open: 


Hlufions 0 y an, importunate remembrance of 


them, attended by a cruel uncertainty. I ſearched 
to the bottom of my heart; and queſtioning it, 


and at length diſcovered, 


* 


— 


ſought for 
els where it never can be found, that is, 
in vain and frivolous amuſements. My heart 


“ĩ,ʃ¹FB.;Ml:tt, rs 3 8. 


3 


N ng weary, with every thing, having 
5 _ thoſe tumultugus - pleaſures which 
ecede it; I reaped from all theſe 


that : to wake. of happineſs 3 it Was that alone 


which 1 muſt. conſult. A new world ſeemed 
opened to my view. Until then diſcontented 
and ſelfiſh, I quickly. flew from one extreme to 
the other. To love, and to live alone for the 
ſake of thoſe objects which were become dear to 
me, ſueh was the new plan of felicity which 
I: had planned. I' was à father; I reſigned 
heart up to the {ſweeteſt and moſt natural af 
fections. I doated on my daughter; till then. I 
knew not happineſs.” But this Happineſs brought 
with it fears and agitations, of which till that 
moment I had had no idea. At that time, when 
my daughter by her vwtues and. her tenderneſs, 
filled my ſoul with the moſt delightful ſenſa- 
tions, a horrid thought would poiſon all my 
joy; the bare 2 that ſo pure a delight 
might be ravi from me; that accident or 
ſickneſs could in one moment deſtroy all my 
| pun and future happineſs. ' This cruel re- 
flection harrowed up my ſoul, even in the in- 
ſtant in which I felt myſelf moſt bleſſed. Here 
Mr. Lagaraye pauſed, remarking without doubt 
Madame Almane, who, with eyes fixed on Ade- 


aide, could not reftrain her tears. After a mo- 


-ment's ſilence he proceeded. <* Yet my ideas ex- 
panding by degrees, I felt all the ſweets of be- 
-nevolence hy diſpenſing happineſs around. At 
firſt all was pleaſing; but ſoon the impoſſibility 
of relieving to the extent of my wiſhes, cauſed 
-meE to make bitter reflections on luxury and va- 
nity, Which robs wailing: miſery of ſuccour, and 
compels us to let it implore in vain; Thus was 
I Gtyated, when an event the moſt: horrid and 
-unforeſeen, by taking from me my chief hap- 
pineſs, haſtened to accompliſh a total change in 
„ e n | my 
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my mind. My daughter, fo worthy of our ten- 


ion, on account of her virtues, ac- 
compiiſhments and beauty, that dear child, the 


midſt of a grand entertainment made 
ſuddenly fell as if thunderſtruek, and expired in 
our arms. i , Imagine, if it is elle the 
f, eonſternation and terror ſpread through the 
: al by this dreadful cataſtrophe . Whilſt 
we ſurrounded the innocent victim, the ſongs 
and ſhouts of joy of the croud, celebrating at a 
diftance the feſtival, reſounded in our car s. 
making this event ap- 


Horrid contraſt, which by 


pear 
8 9 
['Relieved- from the finpiality a violent: A 


at firſt occaſions, I abandoned myſelf to new 


reflections. What! ſaid I, are theſe the pre- 

cious fruits of that ſenſibility I held ſo dear ? 

One 1 may annſhilate all the bliſs it 
6 .'. Vet without it this life is only a tire- 

. vegetation; there is no real 

but. what flows from the heart: but to attach 


oneſelf paſſionately, to place all one's happineſs 
on à ſingle object, is to expoſe oneſelf to griefs 
and troubles, which carry m—_ 


thought; love and good works are e "og oe 
our exiſtence; but why confine all our a | 
tions to one br two weak and frail R 
+ "Univerſal: beneficence ! that is the virtuous-ſenti- 
= ment which inſpires the ſage ; who by ** L 
8 _— and preſerving in his, heart this ime 
paſſion, prepares conſolation, which will enable 


hin to ſupport the ſorrows his particular af- 
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amiable object of all our cares e in the 
for her, 


more extraordinary, ee Nill more 


/* . i 4 . * | | | | x * . . | 2 


3 


weep for the loſs of his friends; but he will not 
deſpair, nor think himſelf left deſtitute on earth, 
whilſt there remain misfortunes which he can re- 
Tieve. Shall life be 4 burthen to me whilſt I 
can extend. protection to the helpleſs ' orphan, 
. raile the courage of virtue ſinking ' under © 
-preſhon, _ extricate from deſpair- wretches 2 
vered up to miſery, vice, and death; and 
change ſuch horrid deſtinies for puſt and ſerene 
days; and having it in my power to run an 
uſeful, nay glorious career, ſhall, my heart 
_ blaſted by yain'” regrets conſume in melancholy 
and  delpondence the refidue of a weak and 
_ blameable ſenſibility? Oh my. daughter! you 
are no more ! never again ſhall I hear from” your 
dear mouth the ſwezt name of<father ! nor my 
eyes be bleſſed with-your fight ! I ſhall no more 
preſs you with tranſport to my breaſt, that 
breaſt agoniſing which received your laſt ſigh ; 
you are torn from me for ever! but my heart is 
left me; by ccnſulting that 1 can ſtill be hap- 
PY.;z.1 ſhal hear tlie wretched bleſs me, as I 
wipe away their tears and dry up their ſource; 
| 5 I ſhall feel ſatisfaction and delight lin the 
gratitude and joy I occaſion. Theſe ſalutar7 
reflections reanimated and caſed my ſpirits; my - 
ſoul reaſſumed its former vigour, and roſe by 
degrees to enthußfaſm. With a lively fan 
united to reaſon, I at length ſormed the project 1 
of deyoting myſelf. entirely ; to thoſe ſacred du. 
ties, to which my lite has ever ſince been dedi= © 
cated, To. 1 the plan I meditated, it 
would not be fufficient to renounce the world, 
; 1h e and. ones Fg wot w be en- 
_ | tirely.. forgotten. and neglected, and the Whole 
Wie n, 


— 


4 
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of 2 large fortune, , together Vith my tinte, ft. 
..tention, and ſtudy, appropriated b Bp 'of 


others. I w1 to be legiſlator of a commiy- 


_ nity made happy through my benevoleni 
Vain of fo 7 1 erh es not inſenſible 
to the glory it would beſtow; I thought of 
making great ſacrifices, and perhaps à little 
pride mingling with enthuſiaſm helped to con- 
firm my reſolution. Aſſured of the heart of 
Madame Lagaraye, and knowing her love for 
virtue and for all its dictates, I communicated 
my ideas to her, in which the ſtrength and ſen- 
ſibility of her foul made her acquieſce with 
tranſport. We ſet out for Monitpelien after 
Having written to, our relations and friends our 
fixed reſolves. You know the reſt, and I have 


nothing further to acquaint you with, but che 


real ſtate of my heart at preſent. In ſpecula- 
tion my projects appeared to require vigorous 
and even painful exertions, and doubtleſs that 
pride I mentioned was neceffary te enable me to 
ear the idea. I am not aſhamed to ackhow- 


edge, that I expected more glory than happi- | 


. neſs; but there is in good works an inex- 
hauſtible. ſpring- of pure ſelicity, which imagi- 
nation alone can never reach, and which I have 
experienced. Deeply occupied in the neceſſury 
.. cares of agriculture, of my manufacturies, my in- 


be 15 habitants, and my- patients, theſe objetts alone 


filled my mind and engaged my affections, made 
mee forget the world, and the frivolous ambition 
of being admired. I turned iny thoughts to 
that ſupreme judge, who can alone ſet a juſt 


Value on man's works; and-prefumed to believe, 


chat ſome of mine were an homage not unworthy 
. . ae Y even 


| 
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have 
more; 
been received ànd ſettled at Lagaraye during 
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even of him: — This thought exalting (as I may 
ſay) my mind above the world, rendered me in- 
ſenſible to the deceitful allurements of reſtleſs 
vanity. I proved, that it was from religion 
alone I could derive courage joyfully to perie- 
terprize I had formed. But how 
ſhall I deſcribe to you the happineſs, almoſt 
without allay, I have ienced for ten years 
paſt, ſince it is beyond the power of words. to 


delineate it? Judge, if it be poſſible,, from che 


retroſpe& of all I have done; I will begin | 
cturies. As there is no trade whic 
may not be acquired in three years, I have al- 


ready ſeen my manufacturers thrice renewed ; 


there are in all one hundred workmen employed; 
by trebling this number you will have three hun- 
dred ; their labours are either conſumed in the 
hoſpitals, or ſold, and the profit added to my 
income. In improving my lands, which . ſtep 
has anſwered amazingly, and in building, I 

near two hundred and eighty 
d to theſe ſixty ſtrangers, who 5 


eleven; years. The ſtewards, nurſes, and ſer- 
vants to the hoſpitals amount to ſeventy perſons 
more: I keep. an exact account of all the ſick 
cured: to this day; there are nearly nine thou- 
ſand, including thoſe from an hoſpital, of inocu- 
lation, not yet mentioned, but which erected 
about a quarter of a Jeague from hence, Theſe 
numbers united comprehend a. total of nine 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ten, My firit efta- 


 bliſhments were certainly very expe, pur © ll 
the ſale of all our furniture, plate, jewels, #4 
trinkets, wardrobes, 105 brought e 


— 
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ſum, and i in * N e 
more than a third. gh 1 have attained 
my fifty-ſeventh year, 1 expect to live ſtill 
den years; and then you muſt nearly. double the 
culculation juſt now made, which is far from 
being exaggerated, Should J: reach ſeventy- 
ſeven years, it will be trebled: how dear and 
precious does this idea make life tome]! Thus 
having multiplied the hands Which tie me ito - 
this world, It do not look forward without con- 
cern to the awful moment when, by my —_— 
ſo many will loſe their ſole ſupport. 
I I awe my ſucceſſors the fortune I inherited, od 
can only diſpoſe of the increaſe, a ſum too incon- 
fiderable to maintain theſe eſtabliſhments. More- 
over leaving hoſpitals to the care of intereſted 
1 porous is frequently doing more for the advan- 
| of the truſtees, than for the poor. I only 
| pc. "fd by will, tkat the'fick in theſe. hoſpitals, on 
the day of my death, ſhall remain till they are 
cured, 'and a certain ſum of money to be given 
them at their diſmiſhon ; and alſo that the work - 
men ſhall be ſuffered to finiſh their apprentice- 
ſhip, I provide for ſome who have ſerved me 
* faithfully, and leave the reſt to Providence. I 
have nothing left to entertain you with, but a 


fſummary account of the inhabitants, In return 


for prochring them eaſe and happineſs, I require 
| 1 to be induſtrious, orderly, and peaceable. 
I aquſt their diſputes; for ſome will always 
' exiſt in large ſocieties. My decifions have wer 
met with reſpe& and obedience. I rebuke with 
ſepverit all kinds of. diſorder; and never ſuffer 
iüdleneſs. I will have even the amuſements active 
and manly. In  Lagaraye there are wine mer- 


cc. _ 
— 
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chants and une ; but not one  alehouſe, that is 
ro fay, no houſes open to the idle and -intempe- 
rate. They receive and lodge ſtrangers; but 
clubs are ſtrictiy forbidden. Thoſe who infringe - 
this Jaw, by admitting the inhabitants and ſelling 
them wine, are baniſhed for ever. On Sundays 
and holidays, the young are eneouraged to amuſe. 
themſelves in various mes, - ſuch as cricket, 
ſwimming, &c. &c. but, it is my abſolute com- 
mand, no money ſhall ever be played for. Wine 
and cyder are provided at my expence; and not 
unfrequently, ſeated" with the old men, I am a 
pleaſed ſpectator of theſe ſports. Bows and ar- 
rows are one of the amuſements I have intro - 
duced : 1 give a prize yearly to the moſt: derte 
rous. In the village” are two large ſpots 2 5 
priated to this aſe; where, beneath trees d died 
in the form of an amphitheatre, are benches for 
the ſpectators. The be old men occupy the firſt 
row, and behind them are: placed the wives, 
maids; and children. 1 have prohibited muſic: 
and daneing; and this ſeverity,” "which: perhaps 
will appear unreaſonable, has greatly contributed. 
to chat perfect purity of manners I fo: much de- 
ſired. The lads ſive ſeparate from the girls; 
they do not ſo much as join in their diverſions ; 
ſo there ean he no improper. faniiliarities: Fhe 
young women ſometimes dance in circles to the 
ſound of their own voices; they ſing and recount 
ancient ballads, and are preſent at the public 
games. Such are their pleafures: knowing no 
other, they do not think it poſſible to find any 
more delightful. I had à great deal of trouble 
in bringing 1 255 to this degree of innocenee and 
a 40 e 0 Wngn the man- 
n HOY ft Coy 13, "4:1 „ tnc 8 


„ ir 
ners of the common peaſants, rendered brutal by 
idleneſs, miſery, and debauchery : but I was in- 
ſenſibly gaining my end, by patience, firmneſs, 
exhortations, and reward, when Madame Laga- 


raye thought of a quicker and more expeditious 
means, that of emulation, which is only a deſire 
to diſtinguiſh one's ſelf, a ſentiment found in 


every heart, and which leads to virtue, and can 
ſometimes even ſupply her place. Reaſon con- 
vinced Madame Lagaraye, that purity of manners 
would ever dwell in well-regulated families; ſhe 
therefore propoſed I ſhould give an annual prize 
to good fathers and good mothers, 
man who merited the firſt prize, and a man gain- 


ed the next; ſo it has now been given alternately © | 


for fix years. The prize is 300 livres and a 
. filver medal, preſented with a great deal of pomp 
and ceremony. You cannot imagine how ſudden 
and miraculous a revolution it produced; ale- 
houſes from that moment ceaſed to be regretted : 
huſbands and wives became aſſiduous in their 
houſehold duties; both becanie tenderly attached 


to their children, reformed themſelves by their 
endeavours to inſtruct, and ſet their offspring 


good examples; gained to themſelves ſove and re- 
2 by forming a virtuous: geperation-; and 
und 


ſacred and pleaſing duties. Thus; my dear Viſ- 
count, did Mr. Lagaraye open to us a foul intoxi- 


cated with the love of virtue. I had ftill ſome 
queſtions to alk him—— Without doubt, ſaid I, 


2 ſenũbility and benevolence procure you a 


without alloy; every condition has its troubles: 
for example, that duty to which yow-particularly 


devote 


* 3 2 * 


It was a wo- 


happineſs at home, by fulfilling| the moſt 
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devote yourſeif, attendance on the ſick, the diſ- 
mal ſight of their ſufferings or death muſt give 
you the moſt cruel pangs. —** Thoſe are in fact the 
only ſorrows of my life, yet they are not ſo. 
poignant as you imagine; the hopes of curing,. 
or at leaſt of relieving their pains, occupy and 
ſuſtain me. An inactive pity racks the foul, 

but when we are employed in the hopes of being 
uſeful, it becomes a ſentiment, which redoubles 
our ſtrength and reanimates our courage. I ſtrive 
as much as poſhble to ſoften the horrors of death, 
by proſcribing all that mourgful pomp Which 
uſually precedes it. My mouth neyer pronoun- 
ces the fatal ſentence. I engage them to fulfil 
all the religious rites before they are in danger; 
nor have I the cruelty to ſtrike conſternation and 
diſmay into weak minds. I diſcourſe with them 
on the power and goodneſs of God; I diſpoſe 
them to love. and not to fear him; I offer them 
only ſweet and conſolatory ideas, and flatter 
myſelf that peace and ſecurity follow. them to the 

grave. How is it poſſible” that a man without 
education. or . philoſophy, When weakened by © 
pain, can hear with patience the. rough exhorta- 
tion of a prieft, who comes to alarm his thoughts 
and trouble. his conſcience? Can we believe he 
will. ſupport, without terror and deſpair, all the 
W preparations for dea.h ? thoſe diſmal 
tapers ſet round his bed, and thoſe agoniſing 

prayers ® ſounded in his ears? No; his ſenſes 


* All theſe cuſtoms are. obſerved ſtill in all the villages and 
moſt of the little cities in the provinces. I myſelf have ſeen a 
father by his expiring daughter's bed-ſide, reciting aloud the - 
prayers for the dying, which begin and end with theſe words: 

| e = „ Chriſtian 


* 


are bewildered, his heart faints' under the black 
ideas engendered by fear; they poiſon his laſt 
moments; they make thoſe moments dreadful 
and terrible, and even accelerate them. Is it 
poſſible that a religion, the moral of which is as 
mild as it is pure and ſublime, can inſpire ſuch 
madrieſs, and cruelty ſo abſurd? But to finiſh. 
my anſwer—From what I have been faying you 
will underſtand, that the fight of death is leſs 
| grievous. here than any where elſe, and conſe- 
quently that it moves and affects me lefs than 
you imagined. Moreover, my ſenſibility for 
theſe unhappy ſufferers is unconfined, univerſal, 
and includes the whole; no choice or preference 
' binds me to one more than another. I love and 
take care of all, becauſe they ſuffer ; and that 
fame reaſon, conſoles me for their death. Then 
if I am ſo fortunate to ſave and to reſtore one to 
perfect health, it gives me a thouſand times more 
ſatisfaction, than the loſs of the others can give 
me grief.” — By this anſwer Mr. Lagaraye fatis- 
factorily removed all my doubts. I was as per- 
feckly acquainted as himſelf” with his ſentiments 


and ficugtion of mind. The refuk of this know- 
ledge compelled me to deem him the moſt afto- | 


niſhing, the moſt admirable, and the happieſt 


_ © Chriſtian ſouF heave the world,” What words for the mouth 
of a father ! Whag horrid madneſs! + . . It is equally offen- 
five'to religion and re humanity; Befides all this ſhocking ap- 


|  paratus, which can only inſpire terror in the dying perſon, ex- 


cites alſo in the attendants the fear and horror of death; a weak- 
neſs very inconfiſtent with Chriſtianity, which particularly: re- 
commends courage, and preſcribes a contempt of life, *- 0 
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in arank to diſplay only an P and ſmall 
tern of afk the moral ard legiflative virtues:: BM 
e ought” to haye been fucceflor? Us an Alexander, 4 
Who, after Tavaging' and ſubduing: the univerſe, 
would have cornpeh ated all by Teaving it in fuch 
worthy Rand What delightful Gays'"of peace 
and felictty Hiſtory would have tradfmitted to us 
It  would\ateaft Have" given * the — of 0 
7570 5 and Have affared us of its reality t- 
'circumſtancks, and another” * aß tion, | 
migh have made even Mr. I araye a” afferent 
mah. All thofe events he has related, were re- 9 
vifite to raiſe him to that point of perfection, 3 
BY: roduce that crowd of ideas" whict deperided 
on Fred other - Although he Has 4 ſoil full of 
greatneſs and paſſion, he does not appear ever to 
have felt love. He paſt thoſe days, when the im- 
preſſions are moſt lively, in error and extreme 
diſſipation. This time being over, other ſenti- 
ments filled his heart. But let us ſuppoſe he had 
loved his wife paſſionately; that that union had 
never been interrupted by any diſaſter; his. 
daughter living; he wauld have been without 
doubt an affectionate and faithful huſband, . a en- 
der and anxious parent, buſied in his family, in 2 
his fortune, and his prefetment, aſſiſting "2 
friends and neighbours, — and à va ble | 
man; but he would not have been Mr. La. 
After theſe refle&jons; it is not to be wo cred at 
that great men are ſo ſeldom to be mr ick. | 
_ Genius,”d and juſt deſigns, à vaſt arid. culti- 
vate underftanding, the forttinate union of all 
cheſe virtnes, wou 4 produce nothing really uſe- 
ful, without an happy concurrenee of citcum- 
DP. and the ee rank fortune. 
— A. | ed £44k JS 18 9 | * 0 91 „ 1 
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A duty, which, appeared. to us not one of 2 
1 leaſt intereſting or uſeful occupations, 1 
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at à ſitting, mak ing frequent pauſes, either to 
queſtion ſome one of his auditors, or to explain 
any part he thinks beyond their comprehenſion. 
It is teally very pathetic to ſee with what kind- 
neſs he anſwers or queſtions them ; and that he 
may be more 8 underſtood, adapts his com- 
pariſons and expreſſions to their capacities. The 
children liſten to him with an attention that no- - 
thing can diſturb, Mr. and Madame Lagaraye 
gave me a copy of their reſpective lectures; 1 
ents night in reading theſe two little volumes; 
the truths. and good ſenſe I found there not ſuf- 
fering me to quit them. Theſe works, though . 
extremely fimple, appeared to me both intereft- - 
ing and uſeful. Their value is increaſed by be- 
ing made for an obſcure claſs, forgotten or diſ—- 
dained by all former writers. The children are 
admitted into theſe ſchools at twelve years of 
nge, and remain till fifteen, the prieſt having 
pfreviouſly inſtructed them in their catechiſm; 15 
ag a. freſh ſett of twelve, taking the places of 
thoſe who are fifteen, the ſchool is renewed every 
three- years. During the firſt ix months Mr, 
Lagarays reads to them his work, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by the Goſpel, which takes up eighteen » = 
months; they. then return to Mr. Lagaraye's le. 
ſons... Madame :Lagaraye follows the Tame pro-" 
_ ceſs exactly with the girls. I was curious to 
know . in ſuch à number, Mr. Lagurage 
had not found ſome of diſtinguiſhed bfſifies.— 
«© I have, replied: he, met wih many who gave 
hopes of wit and knowledge, but. I reſol to 4 
draw, none from their proper ſphere, unleſs poſ= & | 
ſeſſed of ſuperior. and very &>talents. Of 4 
ſuch J have. found but.two in all this. time, A6 


- . bas 
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there are many capacites, which the lmplicky, 


of my ſchool would fuit infinitely, better, — 


one where the beauties of Homer and Vir 
W ed, ſo theſe two young men were 4d Rar. 


r placed among their companions * 1 there 
procured 


them à more diltinguiſhed educa- 


tion. One was born with a remarkable genius 


for the mathematics, and is now. become a _ 


geometrician, and ſettled in a Wt land: 
other, named. Porphire, ſon to a 


was Attached to that child by his meekneſs and 
ſenſibility, and | ſoon, Ale e in him a moſt 
aſtoniſhing underſtanding and memory. He pro- 
fited ſo much by the particular pains I beſtowed. 
on him, that 1 3 to ſend him to finiſh 
his ſtudies, at Paris. dle is now twenty-rwo 


years, old, and e by his virtue, wiſdom, 


e parental tendernefs 5 
L ſcel. for him. He. poſſeſſes as much wit as 


learning, is paſſionately fond of poetry and et- 


conduct, and gratitude, . 


ters, and I am ſure he will one day cultivate 


them with ſucceſs.“ —I need not tell you, my dear 
a Viſcount, how” eagerly 1 enquired for this young - 
man's direction. T find he ſpends eyery winter 


at Paris, ſd that I ſhall, certainly ſee him on my 
return from Lapguedos, ; for I muſt be acquaint- 

ed. with the beloved; pupil of Mr. Lagaraye.” We 
fet out in an hour, and (hall ſleep at —. 
Our children are quite in deſpair at leaving La- 


garaye. My fon this morning imparting his grief = 


do me, I ſaid, ** Perſeyere, in this admiration, 


«which does you honour, "Never forget this 


6, great man; and let the recollection of his fu- 
60 ne virtues ever remind 785 chat it is reli- 


gion 


ert in the 
neighbourhood, was one of my firſt pupils. 1 
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401 Ane t can 1298 — 
11 of net of cows el, actions 
00 love produces great $ 
<< benevolence and compaſſion make one per- 
form good ones: but worldly motives never 
<« raiſe us to this degree of heroiſm and perfec- 
tion. Inſtin& teaches us to exp6ſe our life to 
_ < preſerve that of a fellow-creature : but it is 
C above human nature to devote ourſelves for - 


<< ever to theſe duties, hich Mr., Lagaraye _ 
2 A on bas himſelf. Man is born oro Rin is 


but his re 
a "cool, Liber "A make him ſelfiſh. 
«c ';ne6nfiſtetit,- becauſe he is naturally an — oy 
e fe@ and confined being. It is r . alone 
60 Pain oak à conſtant taſte 
«and a verance in well-doing. 2 a wind: 
* my , if ever you hear religion con- 
Ke 2 retollect Mr. Le, and all rf 
ce hade ſeen here?: 

We dined with Mr. Lagarahe; and, en 
leave; Hdeldide and Fhirdore could not refrair 
from | tears. For my 'own part, I "muſt o.]n I 
neyer experienced a more ſenſible 
quitting rhem; and left with un this blet 
abode, where the good og mon one man 
en the golden every ftep diſcov 

he prints. of goodn J 20d: virtue, — and the ima 
5 of 1ngocence and peace, The thought, that 1 
was probably embracing Mr. La araye for the 
laſt time, that I ſhould never ſee him more, af- 
feed mie beyond expreſſion. The admiration 
he inſpires is very tender, becauſe he is truly 
good, -indulgent, ' and ſenſible, free from pride 
or, prejudice, and becayſe his virtues are mote 
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Ys 8, Ace my deer friend, 133 TOY 


Ph Madan, . . My Eh in my .patk,, 
berween Adelaide and TS roll; D' Oftalis,. are de- 


tisfied ; I am 

be ſtill lefs fa. if 1 hea thought it 
believe half you ſay on 1. — . not, 
apt tobe out of humour, but 4 on your. letter 
has made me ſo; and therefore TTY not now 


;.and. ſhoul 


SM 


meg 
role by ay ih of 2 755 
8 window * 2 e to b all 
ormer w ree lea $. morn- 
on faot. with "Dai ainville; thar iſ Bridget 
* lf the ſpleen at Paris; and that I am vey 
angry with. . dear 


a A you iſh for. more, prices * 
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LETTER VI. 
The Piſounteſt's Anſwer, 


ſometimes es, ot then its vivacity is 
_ expreſſed. Oh! if it was always reaſonable, 
n It -4 cold, _ in 
5 the wrong 4 * LOU. my. ter put u 
out of humour. You boaſt without . 
my dear friend; for, in the number of years I 
have loved you, it has never been in my pow 


ill- humour. Take nog this as a compliment, for 
it is a very juſt and ſerious reproach, It is not 


that equanimity and fuperiority of reaſon, for 


excule all my caprices. You have again left me, 


- You know all the uneafineſs. my daughter and 


Mr. Limours gite me. I feel my forrows more 


poignantly, as you are not here to ſhare-them. 


little Conflantia' remains, but ſhe'is fill fuch 
a child, Apropos, I have many queſtions to aſk 
4 T7 = 8 9 about 


— 


No. zd s bet vnderfiand in the privikghs | 
of friendſhip. It even poſſeſſes that of being 


to excite. in you the leaſt degree of indignation or 


conſiſtent with true ſenſibility always to preſerve - 


which doubtleſs. vou ought to be admired, but = 
by which friendſhip has often à right to be hurt. 
 Befides, I acm fufficiently miſerable for you to 


; 4 


> 
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about, her, "RE tell me what books of prayer you 
give Adelaide; lieewile the name of her confeſſor at 
aris. I am diffatisfied with Conftantia's and 
intend changing. Let me know alſo in what 


manner you prepare Adelaide to receive the ſacra- 


ment. You have ſo thoroughly convinced me 
how important it is to inſti] true piety. into. our 


children, my it now employs all my thoughts 


and care. q 3 ſend Conflantia to maſs 
every day: 95 ollows exactly all the rules for 
— and holidays; and confeſſes every three 
months. She ſpends, Lent i in retirement ; that/1 is 


tq fay,' without dining at our table when we 


have co y, or coming into my "apattment at 
_ viſiting urs. Adieu my dear friend? 1 am 


a woman, whd is very prim,- very formal, ſcrupu- 
louſly palite in, her own houſe, but very arrogant 
every wh re elſe; who thinks it impoſſible to be 
falhi nable, or have common ſenſe, without the 
ä 75 tage of being admitted into her coterie. 


e is, in ſhort,” as tireſome. as ſhe. is eg 


Vain, and calumniating- As 1 give you Ber r_pic- 


ture, her name is unveceſfary. Before I . 


2 letter, 1 muſt ſay a 2 of Porphire. 1 8 
;thank you far 2 19 him to me: he is 
4 really. oth amiable and intereſting and. worthy 
FREY, N ay Il Mr, Lagaraye's affection. 
12 ves, with adame de "M=r—, who. has 


much, 5 receives ſo man men of Jetters. 


orphire extol $ her, 2 highly, that 1 long to "Viſit 


bs Beſides, I am weary of mylelf, ld have 
an inclination for wit, which. I ſhall meet with 
ar her houſe. I have always obſerved, one may 


e when one Sd and 1 am e 4 8 


going into the country, to ſpend two days with 
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the age when ſuch a fancy takes Our. 
| ſex, Therefore expect to find me, on your re» 
turn, a wit, and perhaps an author. Adieu, my 
dear friend! and be aſſured I can never aſſume 
any form that lt 1 alter my heart in . to 
you, | 


gs 83 \ 
LETTER vii. 


* The Baroneſ#'s alu. 


WII II I do not poſſeſa true ſendbility, 
becauſe I am neither unreaſonable, peev- 
iſh, nor but becauſe I place implicit faith 
in you: u, my dear friend, becauſe you 
pout won rakes and ſcold without ne 


it is you only that know how to love—this is a 


fine deſcription of friendſtip. But ſince caprice 
is one of ypur proofs of ſenſibility, I ought not 
to flaiter myſelf with being your. only friend; 
for ſurely 2 laviſh - that t imony on many. 
It is thus, that we oſten attribute to the ſtrength 
of our ſenſibility and Salons, faults which-pro- 
ceed only from our diſpoſitions. . I never ſaw a 
lover, who was always jealous without reaſon, 
that was not naturally ſuſpicious in mixed: ſocie- 

ty. Friendſhip occaſions no caprices; but. you 
are a proof that it does not cure them. Truſt 


me, we had beſt have done with this quarrel, 


— love one another as we are, * uiſhing the. 
A * a mutual reformation. e are born 
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* i 


never to reſemble each. other, but always to 
agree. 
So you are going to attach yourſelf to Madame 
2 . ifferent from | 
ons a ſociety ſo different what you 
have always lived in, will produce on 4 but 


I beg you will not give me any account till after 
the third or fourth pens that your opinion may 


be fixed. 

Let us now walk of Conflantia. Without 
doubt, by bringing her up piouſly, you ſecure 
the happineſs of both. But it appears to me 
that the means you employ, are abſolutely: con- 
trary to the end you propoſe. In all education, 
let us firſt remember to what kind of life the 


child is deſtined. Your daughter is born to 


ſhine in the great world, at Paris, and at court. 
When ſhe is eigbteen and her own miſtreſs, do 


you think it will be poſſible for her to go every 


day to maſs, to confeſs every three months, and 
to live in retirement all Lent ? Certainly not: 

but, aceuſtomed fromm her infaney to look on 
theſe practices as eſſential duties, ſhe vill relin- 
quiſh with them all her religion. Have you re- 
marked, that thoſe young people who are brought 
up in this manner, (as they are in all convents) 


continue more devout than others! Let us al- 


was revert to our moſt uſeful principle, never to 


give our pupil a falſe idea: let us not ſuffer them 
to confound perfection with ſimple duty. 


ſides, it is reaſonable: to exact * 40 a child of 
nine years that univerſal rectitude? Do you think 
that Conſlantia, ſo often obliged to paſs two 


hours at church, will be always collected and 


ove? Sure I am, — than once — 


am curious to know, what im- 


| ＋ 
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has envied her mamma, who during that time 
was in bed, or making viſits. On the contrary, 
you ſhould ſet your daughter the example of what 
you make her practiſe; at the ſame time you 
ſhould only require from her the duties which 
are really effentig] to religion. I am convinced, 
that is not the moſt convenient method; for it is 
much eafier to ſend a child to maſs, than to go 
every day ourſelves, particularly when one goes 
to bed at two in-the morning. 1 only. adviſe you 
what I have conſtantly done myſelf by Adelaide: 
ſhe knows ſhe. can never leſſen what ſhe now 
practiſes, without failing in her duty, and giv- 
ing a bad opinion of herſelf, The diſſipation 
and amuſements of the world will never prevent 
us from fulfilling our indiſpenſible obligations; 
and which do not take up more time than any 
ſtation in life will allow. You are in the right 
to be particular in the choice of a confeſſor; it 
is a point too often neglected, and yet a moſt im- 
portant one; for a confeſſor without. underſtand- 
ing can eaſil * the beſt teacher's work. I 
incloſe the & ion to mine; but adviſe you to 
have ſome converſation with him before you put 
Conſtantia under his care, and to acquaint him 
with all her little faults, and her diſpoſition. In 
regard to the books of devotion you alk about, 
I cannot ſatisfy you; and ſhall again occaſion. 
that wonder and ſhew of anger you always put 
on, when I own myſelf authoreſs of any treatiſe 
on education. I muſt anſwer you nevertheleſs, 
and tell you that, after having read all the books 
of this kind, I found with ſurpriſe that there was 
not ane adapted to young people.” You will 
readily conceive, for example, that 'there are 
e . 3 many 
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many books of prayer that you would not only 
not give your daughter, but be very ſorry ſhe 
knew them; particularly thoſe in which the 


«caſes of conſcience” are very prolix. I have al- 


ready ſpoken to you of ſome . I compoſed 


- during the infancy of Allelaide. But beſides theſe 


Have ſtill another for her youth; it contains 


the maſs, the pfalme, and the church prope 


befides thoſe for morning and evening, con 

| fion, communion, ſeIf:.examination, &c. I know” 
not a ſingle book, where one can read theſe kind 
of prayers without being 'continual 1 ſhocked by 
falſe grammar or ridiculous expreſſions in them. 
T will; if you defire it, ſend you à copy of my 
work, and in it you will alſo find what I have 
often heard you wiſh for, namely, prayers for 


every intereſting ſituation in life ; and T7345 am ſure 


ou will be tenderly affected when you read that 
or a mother imploring God's bleffings'on her 


children; You can have but Half the volume of 


prayers, till my return to Paris: the other half 
contains ſentences and detached maxims, extract 
ed from the writings of the fathers. Adelaide 


has had this work m her poſſeſhon near two 


41 gave her at the ſame time the Goſpel 


ad the Imitation of Jeſus Chriſt : and "theſe are 


all the books ſhe will have till ſhe i is fifteen. — 


Vou aſk how 1 prepare her for receiving the ſa- 


crament. The firſt ſtep, you know, was taki 
her to Lagaraye ; and ſhe is come back with 
profound a reſpect for Mr. Laguraye, fo fervent 


205 increaſe of piety, that I thought I never could 


ze a more favourable rhoment”to imprint on 
her mind all I had to fay * 
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| Breſt, I ſpent two hours wh her alone; when, 
after much converſation on Lagaraye, the 

to know when ſhe Was to be admitred to the com- 
munionFFhe day you are twelve Leafs old : 


in ſix months, if von Conduct yourſel1 till that 


time in à manner to convince me you'are tio 
longer a child; for.as ſoon as you have received 


the ſacrament, you, will enter into ſociety, and 1 
ſhall begin to look on you in the real light of a 

friend, and place co hdence in you, . But *You | 
well know. that I am not baſty i in my judgment, ad 


that to obtain ſuch a happineſs, you muſt merit 
it—Oh ! mamma, I ſhall make myſelf worth 
of it, I dare hope; I am ſure, I fo much wiſh 


— ed oof yo notice, it will not be ſlightly 


before you are allowed to'partake 


of = van holy «+ awful of all the facra-_ 


ments, I be very well affired that you 
will never oblige me to treat you as a child. 
If, during theſe fix months 10 come, you are 
guilty of any one fault for which I am — 


the neceſſity of puniſhing you, or of 3 impofi ng 
fee 


a penance on you, I ſhall think you do not 
its importance, nor the value of the promiſed 
reward; and I ſhall defer it for a year. A whole 
year! oh Heaven! and for one ſingle fault, my 
dear mamma? Ves, for one ſerious 1 
There e in that; but I Will. conduct 
ſelf ſo well, thai. Fam 1 

be guilty of a ſerious fault. Since this converſa- 


tion, I have remarked in hera very viſible alteration 
for the better; and I am perſuaded there is not a 


moment.in the day, when the fear'of Kio 
a ſerious fault“ is en fd 0 
| great art-is to promiſe children ſuch tc 
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will them to a conſtant ſelf-attention ; 

it is teaching them at the ſame time perſeverance 
and the command of their paſſions, the two great 

; Sona of attaining perfection. For one cannot, 
ring fix months, obtain from a child a were 

beer fn from eſſential blame, without eradicati 
the ſame time all her faults. The choice o the 

. promiſed rewards is really difficult: promiſe 
none but what are intereſting, noble, or uſeful ; 
ſuch as ſome mark of confidence, ore ; 

- , an inſtructive book, a new maſter, Do not 
teach your pupil to defire any ching but what 'ſhe 

Sens ought to 0G or what deſerves to be eſteemed. 


LETTER: VIII. 


De Baron fo the 1 W at 


Air my dear Viſcount, . my 
life was in manifeſt danger. I will give you a 
recital of this little adventure, as I am ſure it 
will pleaſe you, fince the concluſion afforded 
me the higheſt fatisfaQton. The river Aude, 
you know, forms a canal in Front of my houſe. 
haye had a large tent pitched on the bank, 

we frequently go and bathe. -My fon 

| learns to ſwim z he comes on furprifingly, and it 
is one of his greateſt pleaſures. - 
. Yeſterday, the heat, being exceſſive, my ſon, 

_  Dainwille, and I, repaired d the river, llow- 
ed by my water-dog; that faithful Ind, 
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that wg well know. I ſwam as uſual; and 
after fome time told Dainville and Theodore to 
return to the tent, and dreſs themſelves, and that 
1 would follow them preſently. After they left 
me, I diverted myſelf with my Jog; when all on 
a ſudden the blood flew' violently into my head, 
and 1 felt' myſelf fainting. I ſtrove to regain 
the tent, but my ſtrength intirely failed; and I 


had only time to cry © Here, Mouche, before I loſt 


my ſenſes. On my recovery, 1 found myſelf 


on'ſhore, and in my ſon's arms! He was half 


dreſt, dipping wet, his countenance changed, 
pale, and disfigured. The inſtant I opened 


my eyes, he ſeized both my hands, with a 
tranſport beyond deſcription, and preſſed them 
to his breaſt, cried, ſobbed, embraced, and 
aſked me a thoufand queſtions in a breath. He 
was ſo diſtreſſed and trembling, that my dread 
of the baneful effects of ſo violent an emotion 
made me feel, at firſt, but imperfectiy the joy 
that his ſenkbility cauſed me. When we were 
dreſt, and returning in the carriage, I deſired R 
de informed of partieulars.— . Scarce had yo 
, ſaid Dainville) uttered that dreadful cry, Here, 
% Mouche, when Theodore; who was dreſſing, 
© burſt: from the hands of Brunel, plunged in- 
< to the river, exclaiming “ Alas! why did be 
% not ſay, Heres my on ? Thoſe were his very 


„words. I threw myſelf in "after him, and 
c catched him ! in my arms, in ſpite of his cries 


t and reſiſtance; at the ſame. inſtant a boatman, 
„ py m order, flew to _ reſcue. We ſaw 


(0 | 
you floating, and the cre rawing you by the 
«© hair towards: the fide. +! 


- 
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*he boatman reached 
79 6 on more; and all this paſt 
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_ «within a minute. Obſerve, W J. 
ho natural, or rather inſtinctive virtues are 
courage and generoſity, Judge by the intrepi- 
dity of my 2 If the world is to app in 
| — infamy- and iy pe Ye to. coward ice ; 
: and if any one who refuſes. to riſk his life to ſave 
* his fellow-creature, does not prove himſelf a 
= thouſand times inferior to Mausbs. And you, 
| dear Theodore, continued I, . have; done an 
* I ſhall always recollect with. pleaſure. — 
[ The action of- Moxche, 1 eplied he, is alone to 
| de admired; mine was; only. duty.—This idea 1 
= perceived was a little painful to ND, but 1 did 
| not let him know it, and continued the con- 
1 verſation: If you had attained your full 
3 | ſtrength, and knew as well how to ſwim as 

* Mouthe, your obſervation would be juſt ; but, 
= on the contrary, you are but thirteen: years old, 
and haare learned to ſwim ſcarcely ſax. weeks ; 
= therefore I ought to be very gratefully affected by 
| what you did for me. 


I Vas blodded W and am perfectiy 
well to-day ; and have. been bathing and ſwim- 
_— this morning with my ſon, who would 
not leave me an inſtant, leſt I ſhould be again 
"taken ill. How delightful it is to be ſo beloved 
3 child, on whom the happineſs of my life 
5! But there is no father who may not 
enjoy the ſame farisfaQion, if he will: fulfil che 
ſacred duties which, nature impoſes. 
Ves, certainly, my dear Viſcount, my * is 
learning mathematics. At twelve he began the 
firſt volume of Mr. Bezeut, which treats of 
. arithmetic. In a few months we ſhall. get to 
* ſecond; at fifteen he * ſmdy: the. . thy; 
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and at ſeventeen the fourth, which treats of me- 
chanics. As I think the ſtudy of mathematics 
ſhould employ fix years, three hours in a week 
is ſufficient to dedicate to it. « this method 
children cannot be fatigued; and let their un- 
derſtanding be never ſo weak, it is hardly poſ- 
ſible they ſhould not learn enough for any ſta- 
tion. 75 1 | oy | | 
I intend alſo to teach my daughter as much 


| geometry as is indiſpenſably neceſſary towards 


raiſing a plan, and .drawing a landſcape from 
nature, and in which the perſpective is ſtrictly 
obſerved, Latin my ſon will begin learning 
this autumn : and I | uſe the Cours de La- 
tinits de Vaniere, which appears to me a moſt 
excellent work; for it has a perfection, wanting 
in all other rudiments, that of being always in- 
telligible. I am very certain he will underſtand 
Latin at ſeventeen much better than the gene- 
rality of the world, not excepting thoſe who 
are eſteemed very good ſcholars. I tind another, 
and in my opinion a very great advantage in my 
method, that of not diſguſting my pupil with 
works, which are really worthy admiration.. A 
boy who begins learning Latin at ſix years old, 
and cannot read Virgil at twelve, has loſt his 
time; yet at that age it is impoſhble for him to 
feel its beauties : ſtill he learns it by rote; and 
when he is eighteen, he will know the Tneid is 
a maſterpiece ; but he will feel it weakly, or at 
beſt without enthuſiaſm. I have made rather a 
ſingular remark, that the men who love reading 
the leaſt, are thoſe who are commonly eſteemed 
to have received the beſt education; yet it is 
reaſonable it ſhould be ſo; for at fourteen they 

Vor, II, 8 e 


* 


they think themſelves acquainted with all others, 


of that work, and had made notes on ev 
part with his own hand. So much the worſe, 
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have read all the beſt books without being ſen- 
fible of their beauties, and only preſerve a tire- 


ſome remembrance of them, which naturally 


leads them to imagine, that they diſlike reading 
they therefore renounce it entirely; or if they 
do read, it is only inferior works, which have 
at leaſt the pleaſing charm of novelty to them; 


having learnt them by heart in their infancy. 
I recolle&t ſeeing in my travels a prince only 


eight years of age, who talked to me an hour 


together of Telemachus ; and his governor aſ- 
ſured me, that the Prince was paſſionately fond 


replied I, this poor child will never have read 
Telemachus. Theodore, it is true, is only be- 
ginning mathematics, and has not had one La- 
tin leſſon; but he is well acquainted with the 


principles of our own Fanguage, without the 


fatigue of having learnt it out of a grammar; 
but was taught verbally by me in correcting his 


ſpelling. He reads and ſpeaks Engliſh and Ita- 


han perfectly well, underſtands a little German, 
has a general idea of geography, and already 
knows as much chronology as he will ever 
want. Beſides the magic lanthorn, and various 
.other of his infantine plays, together with Ma- 


dame D'Almane's abridgments, have imprinted 
on his memory a prodigious number of hiſto- 


rical facts; and what ſurpaſſes all, his judg- 
ment is as ſolid as his heart is pure. He has 
clear and  diftint ideas on all the principal 
points of morality, and knows by experience 


that the moſt honeſt and virtuous path is _ 
; n f "0 e 
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tily from nature; as. does his fiſter. 
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the wiſeſt ;—that our inclinations lead us aſtray; 
that reaſon alone ſhould be our ap and that 
it is through her alone we can eſteemed, be 
loved, or be happy. But the bare repetition of 
all theſe known truths will make no impreſſion ; 
we muſt give proofs to fix them on the mind, 
and then they will never be eradicated. As to 
accompliſhments merely elegant, Theodore only 
poſſeſſes that of drawing, which he has a great 
taſte for; and already begins to copy "oy pret- 

adame 
D'Oftalis renders our little . very bril- 
liant at preſent: ſhe is extremely aſſiduous, and 


Dainville, you may be aſſured, has yielded to 


her the preſident's chair. Adieu, my dear Viſ- 
count ! pray inform me, if Mr. D' Aimeri is ar- 
rived at Paris; yon will find him very melan- 
choly, but he has ſo much merit, that you cer- 
tainly will de happy in his acquaintance. Give 
me your opinion of the Chevalier de Valmont; 
it is near two years fince I ſaw him, and that 
time may have made a great alteration at his age. 
My friendſhip for his parents intereſts me much 
in his well doing. | 


Win LET- 


E 


LETTER IK 
Count Roſeville to the Baron. 


Ar laſt; my dear Baron, I am going to give 
you the promiſed.deſcription of the Chevalier de 
Murville's gardens, which my occupations during 
the laſt three months have hitherto prevented; 
You will not loſe by the delay, it being all pre- 
ſent to my. memory. Three weeks before Mr, 
D' Aimeri's departure I took the prince, accom- 
panied by the Chevalier de Valmont, to Mr. 
Murville's, who you will eafily believe did not 
receive the nephew of Cecilia without manifeſt 
emotion. After ſurveying the houſe, Mr. 
M—— conducted us into the garden *, where 
he has collected an exact repreſentation of all 
the moſt intereſting things he has ſeen in his tra- 
vels. We went out of the houſe on to a large 
irregular lawn, formerly an immenſe parterre, 
but now filled with ſtatues and antique monu- 
ments faithfully copied, (but in leſs proportion) 
from the beſt ruins in Italy. Amongſt others 
the magnificent temples of Serapis, of Minerva + 
Medica, Trajan's pillar, &c. Various foreign 
plants -of different ſhapes and colours are art- 
fully interſperſed among the ruins. Willows 
and cyprus ſhade the tombs ; majeſtic pines and 
palm-txees ſurround the temples ; laurels grow 


\ OD 1 
This idea, ſo beautiful and magnificent, is not new; 
ſeor the Emperor Adrian had a garden of this kind, f 
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at the foot of the Apollo of Belvedere ;. myrtles 
and roſes encompaſs the Venus of Medicis. To 
the right of this kind of muſeum, there is the 
grotto of Paufilipo; which is a long paſſage 


built with brick, but ſo covered with rock and 


verdure, that it appears hewn out of the ſolid. 
ſtone, like the cavern. it repreſents. — At the 
bottom-of this grotto, one diſcovers a charming 
perſpective, which conducts you to the lake of 
Agnano, one of the moſt delightful views near 
Naples; and very eaſily imitated- in a garden, 
being entirely ſurrounded by trees, which- hide 
the reſt of the country. On the other ſide of 
the park, you travel in Spain. After ſeeing all 
the Gothick. ruins which ornament this part, 
we entered a meadow, divided by a ſtream, 
over which he has built a bridge, of a plain but 
elegant architecture; and here the Chevalier de 
Murville made us ſtop. — Obſerve, ſaid he, this 
bridge; no monument in the garden better de- 
ſerves to fix your attention, or retain a place in 
your remembrance. It is called the Widow's 
Bridge. A woman of St. Philip's, in Spain, 
having had her ſon. drowned in a flood, cauſed 
a bridge to be built acroſs the faral torrent, that 
for the future no mother might mourn a ſimilar 
misfortune. Thus, by a ſentiment truly an- 
gelic, ſhe derived conſolation from erecting an 
edifice, the ſight of which would have redoubled 

the grief of any other perſon. There are many 

actions which appear more brilliant, but none 
more generous. In ſhort, my Lord, continued 
the Chevalier, when you read this maxim of 
Mr. de Rochefoucault, in the adverſity of our 
e beſt friends we often find ſomething not diſ- 
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* pleaſing to ourſelves ;” when you hear hu- 
man nature aſperſed, recollect the Widow's 
„Bridge.“ After this diſcourſe, he led us to 
the bottom of the garden, where he has a vil- 
lage built in imitation of Brock, in Holland. 
You will eaſily believe, that this is not ſo ſpa- 
_ cious as the original; it only conſiſts of four- 
teen houſes in one little ſtreet. In the firſt 
there is a delightful hermitage and dairy ; four 
others are inhabited by gardeners; and the reſt 


by old ſervants of his, or poor families which 


he has extricated from diſtreſs, and given an 
aſylum to in this charming retreat. The Prince 
and the Chevalier de Valmont left this delicious 
abode with regret, where taſte has afſembled 
ſuch a collection of intereſting and inſtructive 
objects. Mr. de Murville was much affected by 
the adieus of young Charles, and begged per- 
miſſion of the prince to embrace him; when 
claſping him in his arms with inexpreſſible ten- 
derneſs —-Oh Charles! cried he, may you be 
ever happy | Love virtue; and prelerve your 
heart, if it be poſſible, from a dangerous paſ- 
_ which perhaps will embitter your whole 
Nej— 

The ſun was ſet before we left the Chevalier 
de Murville; and being very near the houſe of 
Alexis Steten (the unhappy father of the family 
whom we ſettled on the banks of the Lake 
* ), the Prince deſired to go there, that 
he might ſee if the good people continued happy. 
Since the affecting ſcene, which I recounted to 
you, my dear Baron, three years are paſt, and 


in all that time I had not once found a leiſure 


hour to viſit them. The Prince's curioſity ap- 
5s ; peared 


*%. 
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peared ſo natural, that I conſented to gratify it. 
When we reached the houſe, it was near dark; 
and we found the family in the lower room, 
ſetting in a circle (without a candle) amuſing 
— * in ſinging romances. We ſtopt to 
liſten to a voice, which was finiſhing a ſtanza, 
and ſounded as young as it was melodious. The 
ſinging being over, we opened the door; but the 
_ darkneſs prevented our diſtinguiſhing objects. A 
ſervant announced us; at the name of the 
Prince they all ſtarted up in the greateſt agita- 
tion! Alexis called for lights; his wife and 
children ran to fetch them; and a moment after 
our eyes were riveted to one object; it was a 
young woman of thirteen who entered precipi- 
tately with a candle in her hand, which the ſet 
on a table; Imagine all the ingenuous graces of 
childhood united to the bloom and beauty of 
youth, a noble and ſlender ſhape, features equally 
delicate and regular, an animated countenance 
full of expreſſion, a ſmile all innocence and 
ſenſibility: figure to Jon this ſeducing aſ- 
ſemblage, and you will yet have but an imper- 
fe idea of this bewitching form. Alexis took 
her hand, and preſenting her to the Prince, ſaid, 
this is Sto/ina, my eldeſt daughter; that child, 
to whom you, Sir; gave your cloak. Theſe 
words made the Prince and the girl both bluſh; - 
and he changed the diſcourſe by aſking, if we 
had not heard her voice as we entered. It was 
indeed hers. The Chevalier begged her to ſing 
again; and Stalina, with a modeſt confuſion, 
which - added to her charms, in a. trembling 
voice, ſung two verſes; which were thought 
much too ſhort by the Prince and Valmont. I 

| D4 | believe, 
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believe, was my pupil two or three years older, 
this viſit would have been a dangerous one. Be 
that as it will, I left Alexis Steten's houſe, fully 


reſolved never to take the Prince there again, 


who could talk the whole evening of nothin 
but Stolina, and the next day was thoughtfu 


and een to a ſurpriſing degree for a child 


of thirteen and a half; but fortunately at that 
age ſuch - impreſſions can. be neither deep nor 
laſting. Adieu, my dear Baron ! and be aſ- 
- ſured, I highly approve the reaſons, which de- 


termine you on travelling with your children, 


and the preference you at this time give to Italy 
beyond all other countries; but I hope a day 
will come, when I ſhall have the pleaſure of 
ſeeing you in this.—Were it not in itſelf inte- 
reſting and curious, you would here find a great 
King, gloriouſly reigning over a virtuous peo- 
ple; a fight far exceeding all the temples and 
ruins about Rome, N e 


— — — — 


LEETTIA2 x. 
The Viſcounteſi to the Baroneſs. 


ing a figure! ſo modeſt an air! ... a coun- 
tenance all ſweetneſs! I lay any wager you 


gueſs who I mean :—Well, yes, it is the Che- 


valier de Valmont. Now it will be in vain for 
you to deny your deſigns ; he muſt be Adelaide's 
| 3 Hhuuſband; 


Ou the charming creature... ſo intereſt- 
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huſband; I ſaw that clearly on the very firſt vi- 
fit, I queſtiqned him very much coacerning 


his travels. All his anſwers were ſhort, plain, 


and modeſt : and then he bluſhes with ſo much 
grace! without being diſconcerted at bluſhing ; 
he is timid, but never embarrafſed. Beſides, he 
is ſo like our amiable Cecilia! In ſhort, I am 
quite infatuated. As to Mr. D' Aimeri, you 
may ſay what you will, my dear friend, but | 
feel that I can never eſteem him; my memory is 
too faithful to poor Cecilia. He may well weep 
for her, but he is not the leſs guilty of her 


death. His ſorrows grieve, but can never in- 


tereſt me: however, I deſired him to look on my 


houſe as his own; and I believe he was ſatisfied 


with my manner of receiving hun. He goes in 


' a month to conduct his grandſon to his gar- 


riſon ; but they will return hither towards the 
end of December; therefore you will ſee them 
this winter. I poſitively will be preſent at Ade- 
laide's firſt interview with the Chevalier. I am 
certain, ſympathy will be viſible the firſt mo- 
ment; they are made for each other ; and will 
love one another paſſionately.— Remember this 
prediction. YT 
Well, my dear friend, I have made an ac- 


| quaintance with Madame de M ——}; have al- 
ready been with her thrice, therefore I can now 
 fatisty your curioſity, You infiſt on a true and 


circumſtantial account :—Liſten then; this is 
what happened on my firſt vifit. I got there at 
half an hour paſt eight in the evening; was 


conducted into a diſmal ſaloon, very ill lighted, 


where 1 found a very ſolemn circle: the miſ- 
treſs of the houſe ſeated me by her; I caſt my 
5 „„ eyes 
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eyes on all the company; and ſaw only two 
women, and ten or twelve men ; and could not 
find a fingle face I knew, except Porphiry's, 
whom I call to inform me of the company, 
He whiſpers all their names; amongſt them 
three or four, who are equally known and ef- 
teemed by their works. 1 immediately looked 
on thoſe celebrated perſons with an admiration, 
which inſpired me with ſo extraordinary an emo- 
tion of ſelf-love, that it ſuſpended my curiofity ; 
for inſtead of liſtening to the converſation, I 
only felt the deſire of being heard myſelf, and 
of drawing the attention of thoſe, who ought 
naturally to have fixed all mine. Here was I 
then ſolely” employed in ſeeking an opportunity 
of ſaving ſomething witty; I thought a long 
time, and at laſt hazarded a very abſtruſe re- 
flection; and then another ſtill more far-fetched ; 
I grew bold, vehement, and fell into a diſſerta- 
tion; was dull, and all at once found I had 
not common ſenſe, and that I was 1 
ridiculous. Very much diſconcerted at this diſ- 
covery, I could think of nothing better than to 
retire; and I went out with the double regret f 
having been very abſurd myſelf, and of not 


having heard a word of what others faid. I re- 


flected on this accident, and concluded I ſhould 
never ſucceed in pretending to wit and a deſire 
of ſhining. I reſolved for the future to be al- 
ways ſimple and natural ; and-I returned to Ma- 
dame de M——— 's with this intention. — But 
ſcarcely was J ſeated, when the frenzy of ſhew- 
ing my wit and knowledge ſeized me with re- 
doubled fury. At firſt I courageouſly reſiſted 
all temptation ; at length I yielded, _ 
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ceeded no better than the firſt time.— I left the 
houſe abſolutely enraged with myſelf ; and with 
a firm reſolution to obſerve a ſtrict ſilence for 
the future, ſince it was impoſſible for me to 
talk there, as I did elſewhere. Behold me. then 
making my third viſit. This time I did hold 
my tongue: I obſerved and liſtened with ex- 
treme attention. I heard the company ſpeak 
ſenſibly, and remarked ſeveral ftrokes which 
deſerved to be remembered and quoted: Vet L 
found the converſation in general languid and 
heavy; and when it was animated by diſcuſ- 
ſions, it ſeemed to me degenerating into diſ- 
putes. In ſhort, it frequently aſtoniſhed, but 
never charmed me; and I ſaid to myſelf, every. 
one of - theſe people have more wit than I, but 
I am certainly more . amiable than them. What 
miſmanagement then is it that deprives them of 
the advantage they ought to have over me? 
After having reflected on this ſingularity I diſ-' 
covered, that they had preciſely the ſame mad- 
_ neſs, which had inſpired me the two firſt days; 
that they knew not how to attend to others, and 
| Inſtead of wiſhing to pleaſe, ſought only to be 
admired. I alſo obſerved them often guilty of 
little inattentions and rudeneſſes, either from 
ſelf-love ill underſtood, or the want of a. know 
ledge of the world, which alone can teach us to 
be obſervant of others, never to be angry, and 
to maintain one's opinion without peeviſnhneſs or 
pedantry. From all theſe obſervations I infer, 
that men of letters ſhould mix more in ſociety. 
They only go into three or four houſes, where 


they engroſs almoſt all the converſation. * Mild- + - 


neſs, complaiſance, delicate attentions, in a 
word 
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word the graces, are not to be acquired where 
they preſide ; and this is the reaſon learned men 
are ſo often reproached with an arrogant and 


ſupercilious manner; if they were more at large, 


they would loſe many of their little -failings ; 
they would then be met. with pleaſure, and 
ſought with eagerneſs. Inſtead of producing 
pain and conſtraint, they would be the delight 
of ſociety. A thorough knowledge of the 
world would enable them to deſcribe it; and to 
give faithful and ſtriking pictures of our faults, 
our vices, and our manners ; and we ſhould find 
their works replete with wit and modern ſenti- 


ments. But I will dwell no longer _ theſe 


reflections, as Porphiry has had a letter from Mr. 
Lagaraye, in which that ſubject is much better 
explained than I can pretend to explain it. I 
have leave to ſend you a copy, which I am ſure 
you will read with pleaſure. Farewell, m 

dear | embrace Madame D*O/alis for me, and 
tell her I am no longer jealous of her; but I 
am of Madame Valmont; yes, ſtill more ſince 1 
faw her ſon. As the mother in-law. of Ade- 


lalde, how you will love her !—Ar leaſt own to 


me the truth; I am ſure you are not fincere on 
that ſcore.— Alas! you have not that confidence 


in me, which 1 have in you. 1 cannot think, 


why I love you ſo much I ought only to eſ- 


teem you. Notwithſtanding your eaſy, natural 
and unaffected air, you are in reality very proud, 


and very reſerved ; reſerved beyond expreſſion. 
Oh you- are ! and you are even vain of your re- 
ſerve. You call it prudence and diſcretion; 


but if you do not confeſs, that in the bottom 
of your heart you have deſtined Adelaide for the 


Chevalier 
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Chevalier de Valmont, I ſhall think you never 
loved me, and only have that kind of ſentiment 
for me, that one feels for a child which amuſes 
One. | | by 
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The Copy of Mr. Lagaraye's Letter to Porphiry. 


W ELL, my dear Porphiry, you are going 
to profeſs yourſelf a man of letters ! I certainly 
ſhall not oppoſe that defign. Falſe devotion or 
bigotry can alone condemn it. You have learn- 
ing, a feeling heart, and have read a great 
deal ;—leave then your cloſet, ſhut your books, 
and ſtudy mankind ; unleſs. you acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of the human heart, you will 
write nothing but what is trifling or imperfect, 
See men of al! ranks; examine them in all the 
different fituations, from the humble labourer to 
the exalted courtier. Know them accurately; 
and do not deſpiſe amiable infants. As a painter, 
copy the ſtriking and natural features they pre- 
ſent; as a philoſopher, obſerve the ſeed, from 
which ſpring all the virtues and paſſions of. man. 
Be particularly aſſiduous in ſeparating out na- 
tural faults and inclinations from that croud of 
irregularities and vices we derive from educa- 
tion. A mere ſcholar ſhould remain in his 
ſtudy: an author ſhould live in the great 
| Cn erage world. — 
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world.—If he dedicates to ſociety four hours of 
the day, there will till remain time enough to 
reflect on what he has ſeen. But all this is in- 


preſerve your ſenſibility and your principles —if 
yonr heart and manners be corrupted, you will 
never produce a work of genius. From wit 
alone may flow _— things, thoſe works of 
a moment, made to da 

read with eagerneſs, praiſed and quoted during 
three months, and then conſigned to oblivion. 
It was not to his wit, that Pierre Corneille was 


ſoul, that acquired him his ſurname, and the 
admiration of his cotemporaries, and of poſte- 


and beneficent, that thy writings may inſpire 


men with the love of virtue, There will then 
not be found (in them) exaggeration nor in- 


you give uſeful and moral leſſons, begin by re- 
forming yourſelf ; ſubdue your paſſions, ſhut 
eloquent praiſes on greatneſs of ſoul and gene- 
ſtined; to what a noble vocation your taſte and 
genius call you; if you are ſenſible of all its 
dignity ! but alas, if you ſhould be led aſtray; 
rary fame, you {ſhould prove -an apoſtate to 
ſuffer yourſelf to be miſled by the ſpirit of party 


which 


ſufficient you, my dear Porphiry, muſt till 


zzle but not to laſt; 


indebted for his fame ;—it was his greatneſs of 


rity. Oh, my Porphiry / be honeſt, indulgent, 


conſiſtency 3 for he who is inſpired by love of 
truth, can never contradict himſelf. Would 


your heart againſt hatred and reſentment ; learn 
to forgive: you will then know how to beſtow 


roſity. For what a delightful career are you de- 


if, too weak to reſiſt the vain deſire of tẽèẽmpo- 
truth, and to your principles; if you ſhould | 


: and faction — RO Oh, my ſon |! thoſe talents ; 
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which you poſſeſs, they were given you by 
heaven; they were cultivated by me, not to 
flatter vice, to amuſe the immoral, or to ſe- 
duce the ignorant ; but to obtain the approba- 
tion of men of taſte and virtue. In fine, my 
dear Porphiry, remember that the ſeaſon, in 
which we can work and write, flies rapidly 
away. When that is paſt, what happineſs will 
be yours, if you can ſay, I have never writ- 
ten any thing, but in conformity to reaſon 
and truth: humanity and the love of order 
„ and of virtue inſpired me. 1 ſought only 
pure and ſpotleſs glory: at leaft in the hour 
«© of death, at that awful moment, when the 
6. recolleCtion of one good action yields a thou- 
«© fand times more ſatisfaction, than the moſt 
„brilliant ſucceſſes, how ſweet will be the 
“ thought, that my works will never be pro- 
„ ductive of dangerous conſequences ; that a 
„young man at his firſt entrance into the world 
«© may read them with advantage, and that the 
„ enlightened and tender mother will be eager 
“ to give them to her daughter.” This, my 
dear Porphiry, is what ought to be your ambi- 
tion, if you would anſwer my expectations, and 
juſtify the tenderneſs I feel for you. Farewel ! 
expect you towards the end of the month, 


LETTER 
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LE TT E-R. XII. 
The B aroneſs to the Viſcounteſs. 


I THANK you, my dear friend, for the ac- 
counts you have given me of our little Con- 
Aantia. I am ſorry ſhe is ſlatternly; it is a 
fault too little attended to. Yet it occaſions a 
great loſs of time, and is frequently the cauſe 
of more expence than prodigality itſelf. I have 
corrected Adelaide of this fault, natural to all 
children, by puniſhments, provided the thing 
loſt was abſolutely to be replaced; or if it was 
a thing of entertainment rather than of uſe; a 
play thing for inſtance, by making her long wiſh 
for ſuch another, before I gave it her; and at 
laſt by giving her a large cheſt of drawers, in 
which ſhe might lock up and ſet all her-things 
to rights. But read Mr. de Fenelon * ſur PEdu- 


* Make your daughters obſerve that nothing contributes 
ſo much to ceconomy and neatneſs, as keeping every thing 
in its proper place. This rule appears trifling, but would 
be very efficatious if ſtrictly attended to, You never loſe 
time in ſeeking any thing you want, there is neither trou- 
ble, diſpute, nor embarraſſment z whatever you want will 
be ready to your hand. . Add to theſe advantages, 
that of removing from your ſervants the ſpirit of idlenefs_ 
and confuſion.— Moreover, it is a great thing to render 
their ſervices quick and eaſy; and to free ourſelves from 
the temptatien of being frequently offended by the delays - 
occaſioned from things being in diſorder, and conſequently 
long in finding, | 5 

Education of Daughters by M. de Fenclon. 
| * 
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cation des Fillee, and there you will find all the 
advice neceſſary on this ſubject. 
I ſhewed my children a melancholy ſight this 
morning; and 1 will preſently give you my rea- 
ſons for ſo doing. My gardener's daughter died 
laſt night; ſhe was pretty, and only twenty 
years old, I was told of it, when I was get- 
ting up, by Mademoiſelle Victoire, who added, 
that ſhe was juſt come from ſprinkling her with 
holy water, that ſhe had ſeen her face, and that 
it was not in the leaft disfigured. This parti- 
cularity being confirmed by many people, I re- 
| ſolved on ſhewing her to my children. When 
we were all met for breakfaſt, the gardener's 
daughter was talked on, and Miſs Bridget ſaid 
ſhe had never ſeen a corple ; Theodore and Ade- 
laide repeated the ſame ;—I propoſed our going 
to the gardener's as ſoon as breakfaſt was over; 
we went ; on entering the chamber, I obſerved 
| Adelaide's countenance change; we all knelt 
down ; and our prayers ended, I approached the 
| bed, lifted up the cloth, entirely uncovered the 
face of the deceaſed, which I could not Jook on 
without feeling an inexpreſſible anxiety of mind; 
from the thought, that ſhe was am only daughter, 
and that her parents ſurvived her. —Taking Ade- 
laide's hand, I ſaid to her See my child that af- 
fecting object; it can only inſpire compaſſion. — 
Really, ſhe replied, there is nothing hideous in 
it; I had formed quite a different idea; but J 
now ſee that many diſorders are more disfiguring 
than death itſelf. After ſome reflections on this 
ſubject we returned to the caſtle. I have forbid 
all further mention of the deceaſed before. my 
children, and took care to entertain them wow | 

= 25 - Whole 


W reelle 
whole day in the moſt lively manner. I remem- 
bered in my infancy having heard many ſtories 
of ghoſts, &c. I was abſolutely frantic with 
that kind of fear, which, altho' the moſt ab- 


ſurd of any, has the greater effect on the ima- 


gination. At thirteen or fourteen I determined 
to ſee a corpſe; unfortunately it was that of an 
old man, horridly disfigured. This hideous ob- 
ject made ſuch an impreſſion on me, that it was 
more than a month before I could get it out of 
= thoughts. Age and reaſon at laſt cured me 
of thoſe ridiculous apprehenſions, which had 
but too much influence on my health, and 


brought on that nervous diſorder which till af- 
feats me. Adelaide, thanks to my care, never 


had any idea of thoſe vain terrors. But as ſhe 
had not ſeen a dead. perſon, I was fearful her 

imagination might repreſent it as much more 
terrible than it often really is; I therefore de- 
termined to ſhew her the corpſe of this young 
woman; and I applaud myſelf ſo much the 


more, as Adelaide, before ſhe ſaw it, was agi-- 


tated and trembling ; and that ſhe looked upon 
it without alarm, becauſe ſhe found it infinitely 
leſs frightful than ſhe had imagined. Adelaide 
and I often walk in the environs of the caftle ; 
and generally in the duſk of the evening return 


acroſs a church-yard, where we ſometimes ſet 
and reſt ourſelves ; and converſe (at leaſt Ade- 


laide does) with as much eaſe, as if we were in 


a meadow,—Great addreſs and apparent fim- 


plicity are neceſſary to accuſtom a child to all 
theſe things; for they will be moſt afraid, when 
they ſuſpet you mean to embolden them. 


Therefore you muſt ule the utmoſt precaution ; 


but, 
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but, above all, every thing muſt ar the effect 
of Wen az my Arn friend ! - Adelaide 
makes her firſt communion in a fortnight. Ma- 
dame D' Offalis ſets out towards the end of the 
month, and I ſhall ſoon follow her; for we ſhall 
certainly be at Paris by the beginning of No- 
vember at fartheſt, SS 


LETTER XI. 
. 


Madame D Ofalis to the Viſcounteſs Limours. 


CxRTAIxLx. Madam, I am here as much 
inſtructed as entertained. I learn of the beſt of 
mothers the value of thoſe duties, which ſhe ful- 
fils with ſo much delight. Living with her, and 
obſerving her in the midſt of ber family, we ſee 
her ſo perfectly contented, that all our aftoniſh- 
ment at the facrifices ſhe has made, in order to 
arrive at ſuch pure felicity, entirely ceaſes. 
Such is the power of true virtue! At a- diſtance 
her brilliancy ſtrikes, and excites aſtoniſhment 
and admiration ; but near us, ſhe is ſo beautiful, 
ſo affecting, and ſo . perſuaſive, that her diftates 
ceaſe to appear difficult. She does better than 

dazzle; ſhe engroſſes, ſhe charms, ſhe attaches. 
Adelaide and Theodore this day received the ſa- 
crament for the firſt time. After our return from 
church, my aunt retired with Adelaide and me, 
into her cloſet, and, ſeating herſelf betwen us 
ſhe took one of her daughter's hands, and put- 
| ; ting 
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ting it in mine, faid, —Now I flatter myſelf you 
will look on Adelaide as your friend. It is true, 
ſhe has neither your experience nor your under- 
| landing ;z but you well know ſhe would not have 
been admitted to the ſacrament, was I not per- 
fealy ſure ſhe is no longer a child; therefore we 
can now talk before her without conſtraint, and 
truſt her with our moſt ſecret converſations. At 
theſe words Adelaide, quite ſoftened, leant gently 
on her mother's ſhoulder, and tenderly claſped 


my hand, which ſhe till held: my aunt conti- 
nued her diſcourſe, thus—I am now going to 
reap the fruits of thoſe cares I dedicated to you, 
my dear Adelaide. I ſhall never more be compel- - 


ted to impoſe penances on you, or humiliating 
puniſhments. You will now. become my moſt 
pleaſing companion, and my tendereſt friend. 
On pronouncing theſe words, my aunt could 
not refrain from tears. Adelaide threw herſelf at 
her feet; and with an expreſſion: and ſenfibility 
as earneſt as it was natural and affecting, ſaid'to 
her happy mother all that the beſt-founded grati- 
tude could inſpire. Although you, Madam, 
accuſed me of envying Adelaide's deſtiny, yet this 
kind of jealouſy. does not prevent my aſſerting, 
that there is no child of her age to whom ſhe can 
be compared; and in thefe laſt ſix months ſhe 


has made a moſt ſurprifing progreſs, which ought 
entirely to be attributed to that extreme deſire 


the had to take the facrament. What I can 
never ſufficiently admire, is the manner in which 
my aunt knew how to gain her affection ; thought 
overlooking nothing, but puniſhing her ſevere- 
ly, and reprehending her before all company; 
and yet, in ſpite of this apparent rigour, the is 

paſſionately 
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paſſionately beloved by her daughter, who places 
an unlimited confidence in her. She is never 
perfectly happy but with her mother; and I al- 
ways obſerve, ſhe prefers converſing with her to 
every pleaſure accommodated to her age. This 
is without doubt the great ſecret in education, 
and never to be obtained by ſpoiling a child, and 
indulging all its whims. Adelarde being now 
»dmittes into the company of rational people,” 
ſhe is for the future to aſſiſt my aunt in all family 
affairs; the maitre-d'hotel and cook are to bring 
their account book to her every morning. This 
will teach her (let 'her fortune be what it may, 
never to look on theſe very neceſſary cares as be- 
low her notice; which moſt women neglect - only 

through idleneſs, or want of abilities. Ignorance 
is commonly envious and ſlanderous; and would, 
if it were aer vilify every thing which 
ſhows its inferiority; it ſtrives to conceal its 
ſhame under the appearance of careleſſneſs, and 
even often of difdain. This is the reaſon why 
we frequently ſee learned and reaſonable perſons 

_ derided by fools: and this is the cauſe that Ma- 
dame de G.. ., who never knew one rule in 
addition, makes ſuch a joke of women, who are 
ſo unemployed that they can find amuſement _ 
in caſting up their fervants bills. Adieu, ma- 
dam ! I depart in eight days. I do not expect 
to find you at Paris ; 'but, I flatter myſelf, you 
are aſſured my firſt care on my arrival will be to 
feek you, that I may inform myſelf of your 
health, 'and give you an account of my aunt's, 
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LETTER XIV. 
The Baroneſs to the Viſceunteſe. s 


No, my dear friend, Adelaide does not yet 
read any of the ,books you mention. Although 


ſhe has as much ſenſe and reaſon as is poſſible at 


her age, yet there requires a: great deal more to 
make her feel the merits. of the good authors of 
the age of Lewis XIV. As yet ſhe has read very 
little but what I have compoſed for her. But 


now we are going into longer and more inſtruct- 


ive leſſons. She has un Rellin's Ancient 
Hiſtory ; which will be ſucceeded by thoſe of 


Nome and France; then the Age of Lewis XIV. 


and ſome Engliſh hiſtorians ; and this will finiſh 


our courſe of hiſtory, containing in all fifty vo- 


lumes. As to works of amuſement, we are at 
preſent reading ſome plays. In three years we 
ſhall have read Campiſtron, Lagrange, Chancel, 


Lachauſſie,  Neftouches, Marivaux, Les Poefies 


de Fontenelle, de Pavillon, de Deſmahis, &c. All 
theſe pleaſing, but ſecond-rate authors, will 
amuſe her, till an age in which her taſte will be 
ſafficiently formed to read, with tranſport, books 
of true genius. We laſt night finiſhed the tra- 


gedy of Andronicus ; and, in ſpite of my commen- 
taries and criticiſms, Adelaide was drowned in 


tears, and aſked me if it was poſſible to form 
a more intereſting and affecting piece. — Yes, 
doubtleſs, replied I, you yourſelf will be con- 
vinced of that when you come to read thoſe __ 

— | morta 
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mortal authors, Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, Cre- 
billen, &c. who are at preſent known to you only 
by name.—But, mamma, ſince a moderate per- 
formance makes ſuch an umpreſſion on me, what 
pleaſure would a tragedy of Corneille's give me! 
and why deprive me of it; —It is preciſely the 
tranſports and admiration you profeſs for Andro- 
nicus, Which proves you not yet worthy to 
read Cinna. Were you ſenfible of the faults of 
Andronicus, you would be ſcarcely affected by 
what has made you ſhed ſo many tears; and. 
for the ſame reaſon Cinna would not move 
you, becauſe you could not feel his ſublime 
beauties.—But mamma, Les Horaces; I am ſure 
I ſhould be ſtruck with the beauties of that.. 
How ſo ?—The day before we left Paris, Ma- 
dame. . ... came to ſee you, and brought her 
daughter, who is exactly my age. — Well. — 
Why, mamma, this young lady made me a 
viſit in my room, and told me ſhe was juſt 
come from the play; it was Les Horaces, and 
ſhe ſpoke of it with delight. —So much the 
worſe for her; fince it proves only that ſhe unites 
affectation to ignorance.—At what age then may 
I read Racine and Corneille? When you have 
underſtanding ſufficient to diſcover the faults of 
thoſe we now read, —I perfectly comprehend all 
thoſe in Andronicus.— Ves, becauſe I pointed 
them out to you: that will not do: you muſt - 
know and be ſtruck by them, without my being 
obliged. to explain them.— Oh! how impatient 
am I to read thoſe charming works, which I hear 
ſpoken of with ſo much applauſe ! But, mamma, 
you ſurely have all theſe books: I have even 
read their titles in your catalogue, but I do not 


_ fee 
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ſee them in the library: where then are they ?— 
In the preſſes in my room : I took them out of 
the library, when I gave you the key. Would 
it not have been ſufficient to have forbidden me 
to read them ?—Certainly, you are convinced I 
depend on your obedience and integrity. If I 
doubted it, Adelaide, could I love you? I was 
only defirous of ſparing you the imortification 
of having daily before your eyes ſo juſt a ſubje& 
of regret and curioſity. But, mamma, you have 
promiſed to take me this winter to the play ſome- 
times: I ſhall: then ſee ſome pieces of Racines 
and Yohaire's. —Not at all; I ſhall not go on 
thoſe nights.—Y ou will then chuſe only the in- 
different ones. —Yes, all thoſe which are in your 
own liſt.— How fad this is! So we ſhall not ſee 
any new plays: I (hall never be at a firſt repre- 
ſentation.— Be comforted : I may take you ſome- 
times without inconvenience. You fee, my dear 
friend, from this converſation, the defire Adelaide 

has to know all thoſe intereſting works, which 
it is neceſſary ſhe ſhould read with attention. 
Judge, then, if ſhe will not read them eagerly, 
after having wiſhed for them ſo long; and how 
I ſhall enjoy her ſurpriſe. All you tell me of 
Conftantia's ſenſibility does not ſurpriſe. me; I 

- have in myſelf a proof how ſuſceptible ſhe is of 
tender attachments: but permit me, my dear 
friend, to repeat to you, that inſtead of endea- 
vouring to render her ſenſibility more lively and 

| paſſionate, you ſhould ſtrive to ſuppreſs it. You 
had a ſlight fever, and did not fee her for two 
days. She was in deſpair, cried, and would not 
eat: they were obliged to bring her to you; and 
ſhe was quite ſick with grief: yet you had the 
a cruelty 
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cruelty to applaud yourſelf for having inſpired 
ſuch an unreaſonable tenderneſs, and which 
might have had the moſt diſmal conſequences 
to that charming child. Suppoſe you were to 
have a tedious and dangerous illneſs, what would 
become of her? Were you to be ſeparated for 

months, how would ſhe bear your abſence ? And 
you neglect correcting a weakneſs, that may 
make her life miſerable, becauſe it flatters your 
vanity. Is it thus a mother ought to love? Oh! 
it is from the virtues and felicity of Adelaide, 
that I expect my happineſs ! The maternal ſhould 
be the moſt difintereſted of all affections, ſince 
it cannot expect an equal return, For that ſame 
reaſon it ought to be more lively than friendſhip, 
more powerful than love; that alone can ſuffer, 
and ſacrifice all, with the certainty of being re- 
warded but by halves. Brothers, friends, and 
lovers may feel a mutual affection; but did ever 
the beſt educated daughter love her mother to the 
degree ſhe was beloved? The diſproportion of 
age alone, and the idea that the child will of 
courſe long outlive the parent, ought to make a 
prodigious difference in their ſentiments, Let 
us not require from our children a tenderneſs 
equal to that we feel for them. I poſſeſs at pre- 
ſent the firſt place in Adelaide's affeCtions : but 
ſhe will one day have a huſband, children, a 
daughter . , . What then would be my folly 
to expect to maintain that preference ! I would 
have her feel for me the ſame affection now, 
which I may reaſonably expect from her always. 
I wiſh her to leave me with regret, but without 
tears; ſee me in a ſlight fever, and not fall ſick 
of ſorrow. In ſhort, that her tenderneſs, being 
r E founded 
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founded on gratitude, ſhould be deep and-unil- 
terable ; bnt that reaſon : ſhould guide all her 
-thoughts and actions. And you, my dear friend, 
by allowing F pow daughter to love you without 
meaſure, and almoſt to folly, ſoften her heart, 
and diſpoſe her to abandon herſelf blindly to 
thoſe dangerous paſſions, from which it is 
duty to guard ber. Tou inſtil excellent princi- 
' ples ; but what will they avail, if ſhe does not 
at the ſame time acquire an empire over ber- 
elf ? Are we not agreed, that a.weman-of-ſtrong 
Feelings can never be happy t Vehement paſſions 
will lead her aftray, or make her miſerable 
through life. Teach then Cosſtantia not only to 
. oppoſe, but to conquer, hers. You will ſay, 
ſhe will have no unlawful ones. Alas l can you | 
anſwer for that? I hope and believe ſo. She will 
love her huſband paſſionately ; but who can aſ- 
ſure you ſhe will be as paſſionately beloved ? But 
if that is the caſe, will-ſhe not feel all the fears 
and horrors of jealouſy, juſtified ſooner or later 
by a change which will reduce her to deſperation : 
Recal to your mind all we have ſaid heretofore on 
this ſubject. Conſtantia, I aver, is inexpreſſibly 
dear to me; her diſpoſition is as engaging, as 
her perſon is charming: but if you do not mode- 
rate her ſenſibility, her. virtues will depend on 
chance and circumſtances, and ſhe will never en- 
joy pure and permanent felicity. C 
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LETFER xv. 
The Fiſeounteſs to the Baroneſs 


On, my dear friend, how I want you ! my 
ſituation becomes every day more painful: —my 
| have all theſe melan- 
choly accounts when we meet; it is impoſſible 
to write them. Mr. Yalc? too gives me all the 
uneaſineſs in his power. I now fee him ve 
ſeldom ; but I am aſſured, he is ruining himſe 
by gaming and fooliſh expences ; and that he is 
ſhonately in love with a dancer juſt come on 
the ſtage. You will feel into what difficulties 
this taſte will lead him, and what a proſpect I 
have for my daughter !—and what encreaſes my 
trouble, is, that ſhe appears abſolutely inſenſible 
not only of her huſband's conduct, but of the 
loſs of her own reputation. It is true, all cir- 


cumſtances ſeem to unite in prolonging her er- 


rors and her blindneſs. Notwithſtanding her 


glaring imprudencies, ſhe is ſought after and 


well received; without doubt they abuſe her 
when abſent, but ſhe is not leſs in { Ohion ; and 
this makes her think, that her birth and accom- 
pliſkhments allow her to act with impunity. We 
muſt admit one thing, namely, that in our time, 
that fifteen years ago the world was infinitely 
leſs, dangerous than it nom is; A beauty mu 
then have been ſtriet in her carriage to be 
received in it What formerly would have 
coſt a young: perſon ber reputation, is now 
Thi Ho E 2 ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely taken notice of A woman .appears 
alone at twenty, receives all the young people 
of that age N houſes, has her little boxes, 
where ſhe is alone with men, or at leaſt without 
a chaperon; and the ſame is allowed at the balls 
after the opera, where they are ſometimes ac» 
companied only by a female attendant. Any, one 
of theſe things in our day would have diſhonour- 
ed and made a young woman the town talk. 
Cuſtom familiariſes every thing. Then there 
was no having a dover without expoſing oneſelf 
to a thouſand dangers; to receive them at home 
was impoſſible; and very difficult to make an aſ- 
ſignation elſewhere. | It was then neceſſary 
to have recourſe to means, which required more 
aſſurance than the generality of women are ca- 
pable of. Thus baſhfulneſs and fear frequently 
ſtopt thoſe, whom virtue alone would not have 
withheld. At preſent there is no ſuch thing 
as being talked of, or diſgraced; and it appears 
to me equally difficult intitely to preſerve, or to 
Joſe one's reputation. Thus liberty, degenera- 
ting into licentiouſneſs, manifeſts itſelf in every 
action and diſcourſe ; our taſte is as much cor- 
Tupted as our manners, We ſce-young people, 
who have been in the world ſix or © ſeven 
years, boaſting publiely of their irreligionz 
conſidering impiety às a good ſubſtitute for wit, 
and atheiſm for phbileſophy. Modeſty: is now 
eſteemed only a ceremony, required in:a- cirele, 
but utterly renounced when one is not ſur- 
rounded by fifty people. In a word, this revo- 
lution is remarkable even down to the female 
dreſs. I cannot bear to ſee them on the public 
walks, and at exhibitions, with their naked 
CF”. throats, 
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throats, hair flowing on their ſhoulders, diſ- 
ordered and without powder ; that dteſs at once 
ſo negligent, and ſo ſtudied ; and all this after 
ſpending three hours at a toilet. —I think the 
men ought to-be leſs attracted by*theſe affeCtati- 


ons of negligence, and abandoned airs, than 


by thoſe noble and decent dreſſes we were ob- 
liged to wear in our youth. Oh, my dear 
friend ! what à cruel thought it is, that Adelaide 
and Conflantia are on the eve of entering a world 
ſo full of dangers? How ſhall we arm them 


againſt all theſe perils, or how prevent them 


from availing , themſelves of the ready path to 
error and deftrution ? Can I bebold with in- 
difference what paſſes in the world? All that L 
obferve, affects me; and I bear a part in all, 
ſince it is here that Conſtautia is to ſpend her 
days. Triffes; follies and ſingularities are no 


longer ſubjects of deriſion and pleaſantry to me. 
Lam now really afflicted with what uſed to di- 


vert me: T have alſo loſt all that gaiety, for which 
I was ſo envied. Reaſon is of no value to me, 
ſince the has robbed me of the graces ; ſhe is only 
becoming to thoſe, who have always been guided 
by her; and thus it is, that ſhe fits you ſo well, 
and ſets ſo aukwardly on me. Adieu my be- 
loved. Madame D'Oftalis arrived in perfect. 
health laſt Monday; ſhe aſſures me, that you will 

be here towards the end of November: but I dare 


not flatter myſelf, and will not expect you till 
Dn 
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LETTER XVI. 


The Baroneſs's Anſwer. 


world 
ly more dangerous now, than it was 
in cur day: but I think a young woman well born 

and educated may very eaſily avoid all the rocks 
it preſents. The greateſt. is certainly, as you re- 
mark, the exceſſive liberty | 
granted to all young women for ſome years. 

aughter enters into company, 


ſhe will certainly poſſeſs a clear underſtanding, 
ſound 


A LL your obſervations, my dear friend, are 
perfectiy juſt. It is very true, that the 


18 infinite 


which cuſtom has 


rinciples, purity of heart, diſcernment, 


entiments, and a 


great deſire to diſtin- 
guiſh herſelf by her conduct and virtue. 
| then give her this picture of the 
world, which you have drawn ſo correal 


| fly, and 
will ſay to her, Remember that the k 


young women now enjoy, prejudices their 
e reputations much more, than it can aſſiſt 
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« their pleaſures : never avail yourſelf of it, if 
you would wiſh to be eſteemed irreproach- 


« able.” But, you will aſk me, are you very 


I will 


ſure, that in ſpite of faſhion and example Ade- 
laide will have the courage to follow this ad- 
vice? Doubtleſs ſhe will; or all I have done 
for her, will be loſt and uſeleſs. 
ther and aſſert, that ſhe will follow this advice 
without conſtraint, and even with delight. 
| When one is truly virtuous, and firm 


far- 


ſolved 


* 
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*folved to continue ſo; in ſhort, when one is 
totally free from coquetry, one pays' a due re- 
ſpe& to all the laws of decency, -becauſe none. 
of them will then appear troubleſome. Did 
jou ever ſee a beauty dread the clear light of 
the ſun ? Neither does unſuſpeCting. innocence 
avoid witneſſes, or ſhrink from obſervations, - 
Therefore my daughter will not go ſeeretly to the 
balls after the opera with her chambermaid ; - 
at twenty ſhe will have no little boxes; -ſhe will 
never go unaccompanied by a woman older than 
herſelf; nor will ſhe be met on horſeback, at- 
tended onlyby a groom &e.” When one has no 
intrigues, it is very caſy to make ſuch flight ſa- 
crifices to reputation. Beſides, · do you ſet no va- 
lue on thoſe noble and TatisfaQtbry enjoyments of 
diſtinguiſhing oneſelf, and being never con- 
founded in the ſenſeleſs croud of flirts and co- 
quets? To conelude; the · contagion is not ſo ge- 
neral, but we may ſtill name many examples, 
and models worthy of imitation: I dare boaſt of 
Madame D*Offa/is as ohe. Madame de J. 
yet older, (but ſtill young) has ſhe ever made one 
falſe or imprudent ſtep.?” With fo noble and 
engaging a figure, ſo much life and bloom, has 
even given room to ſay any man was in love 
with her ? Her modeſty has fo many charms, 
that all the young women at one time attempted 
to imitate. her timidity ;- but unfortunately 
« Bluſhes are not voluntary: ſo that this 
_ faſhion was of very ſhort duration. There are 
many other young women as conſpicuous for 
their conduct. as their accompliſhments ; amongſt 
others Madame de P. . who with the moſt 
ſeducing wit, the moſt charming countenance, 


, 
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and all the ſprightlineſsof youth, has nevertheleſs 
_ eſtabliſhed a reputation, which envy itſelf never 
dared to attack. Theſe examples ought to con- 
vince you, my dear friend, that it is very poſlible 
with a good diſpoſition to eſcape all the dangers 
you dread ſo much for Conftantia, Educate her 


well, continue your attention 
fear for the future. 


LETTER XVI. 


Madame D Ot to the Barone. 


T HAVE already told you, my dear aunt, that 
J had ſeen the Chevalier de Valmont, and how 
amiable he appeared to me; but I can now ſpeak 
with no 
terday at Madame de Limours'ss Madamede 
Pale was there; and I never ſaw her more 
adorned, lively, and brilliant; all this was not 
without deſign, and perhaps not without ſuc- 


ceſs. . . The Chevalier is very young, and inex- 
perienced. . , Yetl thought I could perceive he 


was more aſtoniſhed at, than ſeduced by her co- 


' quetry. . . Ah, if he could but look into futu - 


rity, and foreſee the happineſs deſigned for 
him, if he knows how to deſerve it!. He 


| would I am ſure eſcape all the ſnares preparing 
for him! . . , He drew near to me after ſup- 

per, and made enquiries concerning . you with 

an eagerneſs, that affected me. He aſked two 
| I Or 


\ 


to her, and have no 


ertainty, as I ſupped with him yeſ- 
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or three queſtions about Adelnide; and when I 
told him ſhe was 8 grown and im- 
proved ; indeed I believe he bluſhed, but I am 

ſure he ſighed. Madame de Vale came and in- 
terrupted us, offering him a card for whiſt; and 
he left me, to play with her, all the remainder 
of the evening.—I could not diſcover, if Ma- 
dame de Limaurs ſees into her daughter's ſchemes. 
She has naturally a great deal of penetration 
but then ſhe muſt be quite unbiaſſed; the leaſt 
degree of intereſt will blind her. There are 
moments, when ſhe even perſuades herſelf, that 
Madame de Valcꝰè has only imprudencies to re- 
proach herſelf with ;—for example, ſhe firmly 
believes her as well received in the world as 
ever. With high rank, youth, and an huſband 
who will be offended at nothing, we are not 
wholly baniſhed from ſociety. Madame- de 
Valce is pretty; ſhe dreſſes well, dances admi- 
rably, and graces an afſembly ; ſhe 1s invited 
to all the halls and ſuppers: this vill laſt, 
till age. obliges her to leave off feathers, 
flowers, and dancing :—On theſe depend all her 
conſequence.. Beſides, ſhe continually experien- 
ces all thoſe hamiliatzons, to which bad con- 
duct expoſes itſelf, There is not one new-mar- 
ried woman, who will appear with her in pub- 
lic. Even thoſe women who receive her, care- 
fully., avoid every advance towards intimacy. 

In ſhort, all the mothers-in-law, and mothers 
who dread that kind of connection for their 
daughters, treat her with a diſdain frequently 
amounting to rudengſs. She is perpetually ſeen 
making advances, either coldly received, or open- 
ly rejected; bearing all theſe flights without 
1 E 5 daaring 
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daring to complain, and ſeeking to revenge her- 
ſelf by ſcandalizing all the women who enjoy an 


unblemiſhed reputation. She has juſt loſt (at. 
leaſt for a time) her friend, Madame de Ger- 


meu, whoſe huſband, leſs careleſs than Mr. de 
Valce, is out of humour; and, after expoſing 
himſelf and making a great clamour, has taken 
ber to an eſtate ſixty leagues from Paris. He (it 
is ſaid) intends returning towards the end of the 
winter ; but will leave her in exile at leaſt two 
years. | N 


traits of my two girls, and you will certainly find 
them in your cloſet. Seraphina is a little ſpoilt 
by my mother-in-law, who was too much divert- 
ed with her frolickſome diſpoſition ; and this bas 
greatly increaſed it: but Diana continues all 
mildneſs and good humour. I myſelf teach them 
muſic and drawing. Being both of an age, and 


learning together, they have a great deal of emu- 


lation z—a ſentiment I ſhall encourage as much as 
poſſible, as it is very uſeful in proper hands. 


LETTER XVII. 


The Baroneſi's Anſwer. 


| $89 ALL be at Paris within three weeks, 


my dear child; and I write by this courier to 


inform the Viſcounteſs of my intentions of tra- 
| | 1 velling 


Adieu, my dear aunt! I have begun the por- 
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velling into Italy this ſpring. I beg you to wait 
on her and explain my reaſons, for it is impoſſible - 
to make her comprehend them by letter. 
Let us now talk of your children. Uſe your 
utmoſt endeavours to correct Seraphina of that 
frolickſomeneſs and ſpirit, which may ſo eaſily de- 
generate into downright malice, | 
Montaigne has ſaid, and what father is ſo 
fooliſh to take as a good omen, his ſon's ſtriking 
a ſervant or peaſant, who does not defend him- 
ſelf. This is the real ſeed and root of cruelty, 
tyranny, and treaſon.” Rouſſeau, in the firlt 
volume of his Emilius, makes a ſimilar obſerva- 
tion; * if a child dares give a ſerious blow to 
any one, be it a ſervant, or any very inferior 
perſon, make them return his blows with in- 
tereſt,” I have ſeen ſimple governeſſes animate 
the fury of a child, encourage it to fight, ſuffer 
themſelves to be beat, and laugh at its weak 
blows, without thinking that they were ſo many 
bruiſes in the little fury's intention; and © that 
he who. ſtrikes in his childhood will grow up an 
aſſaſſin.” Therefore puniſh Seraphina ſeverely 
for the very firſt malicious act; be particularly 
careful never to laugh at any of her tricks, or 
repeat them ſportively before her; for ſelf-love 
is more powerful than the fear of puniſhment. 
The pleaſure of amuſing others, and of bein 
talked of, will make her brave all the chaſtiſe- 
ments in the world. It is of great importance to 
_ convince children, that what is bad is hateful, 
and can only inſpire diſdain. But when you 
puniſh, and at the ſame time laugh at their 
fault, they may reaſonably believe there are 
deceitful vices, which can even contribute Fu 
| make 
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make perſons liked. This pernicious idea has 
ſpoilt more than one charadter. You know Ma- 
dam Clarence; ſhe owes all her faults to the 
deſire of appearing keen ; becauſe ſhe is perſua- 
ded, that a mild perſon is always inſipid. One 
muſt have very little ſenſe to believe, that beauty, 


meekneſs, and complacency, are incompatible 
with other accompliſhments ; and that bluntneſs, 


caprice, and contradiction, can be graceful, and 
ſupply the place of underſtanding. 


I alſo recommend to you, my dear, never to 


avail-yourſelf, but with the utmoſt precaution, 


of the dangerous ſtimulus of emulation. Take 


great care of making them envious of each 
other. If ever they are infected by that dan- 
gerovs ſentiment, their hearts will be corrupted 
without remedy. To preſerve them, be you 


always juſt, A merited encomium excites envy 


and hatred only in hearts that are intirely per- 
verted. For example, if Diana diſcovers that 
you think ſhe does not .love you as tenderly as 


 Seraphina does, ſhe will — feel a jealous 


ſorrow, which will make her diſlike her ſiſter. 
There is no child in whom this idea, with or 
without foundation, does not inſpire - an ex- 


treme jealouſy ; even in thoſe who can hear 


their brother or ſiſter praiſed for accompliſh- 
ments they do not poſſeſs without envy. - Natu- 
ral juſtice perſuades us, they beſtow' on- us only 


that degree of affection they think us capable of 


feeling ; and at that innocent age we prefer the 
happineſs of being beloved to the vain pleaſure 


of being applauded ; for this reaſon the child 
who would enjoy. the. commendations given 
| | to 
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to her ſiſter, cannot ſupport the thought of that 
ſiſter's being more beloved. Convince your 

daughters, that your heart knows no partiality, 
and that you believe them equally affectionate. 
Be equally juſt in your praiſe and blame, and 
your decrees will never produce animoſities. 


Should you be weak enough to ſhew the fligbteſt 


preference on account of trifles or perſonal ad- 

vantages; if, for example, you ſhould careſs 
Diana moſt' becauſe ſhe is prettieſt, or appear 
to delight moſt in Seraphina's converſation be- 
cauſe ſhe is wittieſt, you would raiſe a jealouſy, 
that would annihilate all the qualifications they 
derive from nature and your attentions. I ſee 
clearly from the accounts you ſend me, that the 
Chevalier de Valmont will be enamoured of Ma- 
dame de Valcẽ. From the opinion I had formed 
of his heart and underſtanding, I could not 
have thought he would have been ſo eaſily en- 
ſnared by a coquette. Alas! if he is vain, if 
he is weak,, all is over; nevertheleſs I muſt 
own to you, I ſhall not relinquiſh, without re- 
gret, a plan, which, in ſpite of me, has en- 
groſſed me ever ſince I have known him: I ſtu- 


died him well in his infancy, he was ſo pro- 


miſing! ... His grandfather and the Count de 
 Roſeville's letters were ſo full of encomiums ... 


His perſon is ſo pleaſing! ... In ſhort, I ſhall 


ſee him, I ſhall obſerve him myſelf; and aſſuredly 
I ſhall be able to form a deciſive opinion before 
I ſet out for Italy.-To conclude, be particu- 
| larly careful, that Madame de Limours does not 
perceive. the intereſt you take in him for ſhe 
will eafily gueſs the reaſon, and it is a ſecret I 
ſhall never confide to her. Even if the The: 
7 7 _ VAUET 
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valier anſwers my expectation, if I carry into 
Italy the hopes JI have conceived, I would not 


_ paſſions, You know Madame de 
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have my daughter entertain the lighteſt ſuſpicion 
of my deſigns. The thoughts of matrimony 
ſhould not only never | occupy for a moment a 
young woman's thoughts; but ſhe ſhould be 
inſpired with a belief, that it is very poſſible ſhe 
may never be married. A condition ceaſes to 
be loved, which we know we are ſoon to change. 
Moreover'to make known to your daughter the 
huſband 2 deſign her, is authoriſing her to 
place her happineſs on a project, that a thouſand 
events may defeat ; but even ſuppoſing it ſhould 
be realiſed, ſuch a confidence would always be 


imprudent. It muſt naturally inflame her ima- 


ination, raiſe her ideas, and give her up to the 
ducing illuſions of the moſt dangerous of all 

y rod ſhe 
is a real friend; but ſhe is only capable of keep- 
ing thoſe ſecrets which do not concern her; and 
it is impoſſible for her not to betray every ſecret 
that intereſts her. She has fo much ſenſibility, 
that it is impoſſible not to be attached to her; 


but ſhe is too imprudent to inſpire confidence. 


When her heart takes but little part in what is 
told her, ſhe gives proofs of difcretion and reſerve 
that can withſtand all trials ; ſhe is then impene- 
trable ; but when the ſecret gives her either grief 


or joy, it is ſo legible in her eyes and countenance, 


that the leaſt clear-ſighted perſon may diſcover it. 


Thus by a moſt uncommon caprice, of all her ac- 


quaintance her intimate friend is the only perſon 
who ſhould not truſt her. Has ſhe been able 
to keep the ſecret- of the intended match 


between Theodore and Confſlantia ? I am wy 
TT | 4 Ill at 
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that even her child knows it. Thanks to m 
precautions, Theodore is ſtill ignorant of it; but 1 
may perhaps not be able to conceal it from him 
ng as I would; however, ſuch a diſcovery is 
attended with much leſs inconvenience to a man 
than to a young woman. Farewell, my dear 
child ! I will write to you again before I leave 


LETTER XX. 
The Baroneſs to the Viſcounteſs. 


I Have, my dear friend, ſomething to tell you, 
which I own hurts me much; and I even feel 
I ſhall not have reſolution to talk to you myſelf 
of a ſcheme, which, believe me, will coſt my 
heart as much as yours. I am again obliged to 
ſeparate myſelf from you, and for a long time. I 
ſhall ſpend the winter at Paris ; but we ſet out in 
the ſpring for Italy, not to return for eighteen 
months. You will doubtleſs fay, that my chil- 
dren are very young to travel; yet you muſt al- 
low their reaſon far exceeds their years. More- 
over, it is neither men nor laws that we are to 
ſtudy in Italy: my children will acquire 'a taſte 
for the polite arts, and perfect themſelves: in 
drawing. Whilſt they amuſe themſelves in ad- 
miring the monuments and ruins of Roman gran- 
deur, they will gain a complete * 


- 
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of that intereſting hiſtory, In ſhort, my ſon, 
conducted by a father, whoſe tenderneſs can only 

de equalled by his knowledge, will learn to write 

a good journal, and inſert nothing frivolous; in 

a word, reap all the fruits of travelling. I ſhall 
bring back Adelaide at fourteen, an excellent mu- 
ſician, an adept in drawing, talking and ſinging 
like a native Italian; and intirely diveſted of all 
thoſe little feminine delicacies, which nothing 
but travelling can radically cure. She will neither 
fear the ſea, nor bad roads; ſleep as well in an 
alehouſe, as in her own apartment. She will 
learn to be contented with a bad ſupper, and to 
do without a thouſand things ſhe now looks on 
as abſolutely neceſſary. I alſo ſee in this project 
many more advantages: than I can enumerate in 
one letter, but which you ſhall be informed of, 
and I am ſure will feel their importance. Do 
not my dear friend, add to the grief I experience 
in ſeparating myſelf from you, the chagtin of ſee- 

ing you fretful and unjuſt. Do you think J have 
nat oecaſion for all my courage to reſolve to leave 
you and Madame _D*Oftalis ? But can I refuſe 
any thing to my children 7. Farewell, my 
dear, my real friend! for Heaven's ſake, do not 
write during your firſt emotions : ſpare me thoſe 
reproaches, which will afflict my. heart, without 
relieving yours. Adieu] I ſet out in a few days: 
write not to me, I beg; wait my arrival; hear 
me before jou complain or accuſe me. 
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Lier rin 
The Chevalier Herbain to the Baroneſs. 


I Muſt abſolutely, Madam, aſk you the reaſon 
of Madame D'Q/alir's conduct and behaviour. I 
can no longer bear it; ſhe is become quite un- 
ſociable. I allow ſhe has ſtill many good quali- 
ties: ſhe has ſenſe and ſweetneſs; ſhe ſpeaks ill 
of nobody; ſhe feems to blame nothing ſhe ſees ; 
byt there is vaſt hypocriſy hidden under that 
2 mildneſs, or, to ſpeak more properly, 
e has a manner of criticiſing ſtill more ſevere 
than detraction; for ſhe cenſures not by her 
words, but by her actions. I am going to relate 
a few anecdotes, that will convince you to what 
a height ſhe carries her diſſimulation and malice. 
It is about three weeks ago, fince I took a little 
trip into the country to. viſit Madame de R—, 
where I found a good deal of company, and Ma- 
dame D*Oftalis : She behaved'pretty well for the 
firſt twenty-four hours. After dinner the men 
went to billiards, and the ladies retired, and 
ſhut themſelves up in a little cloſet, to untwiſt 
gold at their caſe. Madame D'Ofalir's complai- 
ſance made her quit her embroidery to read aloud 
fooliſh novels, which muſt have tired her, and 
which none of the reſt attended to. One day, 
that we were all aſſembled in the hall before the 
' hour of walking, Madame de R— ſuddenly 
obſerved, that the fringe on my dreſs would 
be excellent for untwiſting; at that inſtant her 
g ſprightlineſs 


W  EnTTEES 
ſprigbtlineſs induced her to cut off one of my 


taſſels. I was 2 ſurrounded by ten wo- 
men, who with an enchanting graee and vivacity, 
ſtripped me, ran away with: my dreſs, and put 
all the fringes and gold bindings into their 
Work- bags. Madame "= , alone did not 
condeſcend to take the leaſt bit, alledging, that 
ſhe did not underſtand} untwiſting; but ſhe 
laughed heartily,. and ſeemed to think it a very 
good joke. I own to you her deceit exaſperated 
me, and L reſolved to unmaſk her. I immedi- 
ately diſpatched'* my: valet de chambre to Paris; 
who brought me the next day a ſuperb cloak for a 
woman, fal trimmed all round with an | 
Id fringe. F carried it into the hall. Ar the 
ht of. the cloak, all: the. women aroſe. I 
_ avoided them. and approaching Madame D*Ofta- 
fir, ſaid to her, Madam as you are the only 
one who has not robbed me, nor would have 
any hand in the plot on my fringes, I give you 
all this gold as a reward for your honeſty. At 
_ theſe words I preſented: her the cloak. dame 
D*Oftalis, looking on this pleaſantry as a- ſevere 
reproof on the reſt, bluſhed, and told me, laugh- 
ing, ſhe did not underſtand untwiſting,, there- 
fore my preſent- was of no uſe to her.. Nay, 
madam IL. have ſeen you: an hundredi times un- 
twiſting Mr: Offalir's ſhoulder-knots; and your 
own trimmings. This reply: embarraſſed” her 
ftill more, as ſhe clearly diſcovered my inten- 
tion of giving a public proof of her noncon- 
formity with the manner of thinking: of all the 
world, even in the moſt infignificant* things. 
Her ſituation was diſtreſſing. One of her whims 
is, never to accept (particularly. from a _ 
— hy 
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either gold or filver, under whatever form it could 
de offered yet ſhe did not chuſe to affect a deli- 
cacy that might offend ten women. At bs 
recovering from -her diſtreſs, and _— 
open and lively 1 a 3 


more, faid ſhe, I no Jon 
tirely quitred that work arr there- 
vine, be which 
ure: ſell it us, 


fore I will not accept a 
would give me hetle | 
that is to ſay, let us for it. This propoſi- 
tion, W ' pleaſed the whole aflembly, CON- 
founded me, Madame HO, without deign- 
ing to liſten to me, valued the cloak, had the 
lots made, took one, and diſtributec the reſt; 
put the money into my hat, and ſettled the 
Fortune gave the cloak to Madame de 
R, who was pe ſatisfied with the con- 
cone of this aun and — op WP, mp | 
as 28 receding: e next da 
defired . 57 755 fron Madame B. O gar: 
17 I, do you refuſe a preſent, 
h every Se woman not only would accept 
— ſolicitz Madame de L—, whom you meet 
pn tually, does ſhe not make all the men of 
er acquaintance preſent her with golden dolls, 
dogs, laces, and even new gold ? The 
Ladies G, de Com, de R——, &c. have 
not they all the ſame madneſs? Very well; 
but T have'not. Do you then blame thoſe wo- 
men? .. Me! not Os Too, on the _ 
trary, a opinion thoſe you have 
es) CE Aer or 
whom I have a great friendſhip, and believe her 
poſſeſſed of the nobleſt ſentiments —And you 
think it_wery noble to be continually * | 
ts, 
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ſents, for no other intent but to ſell them ? For 
example, yeſterday, inſtead of pulling, off my 
gold, would it not have been more honeſt, natu- 
ral, and ſincere, to have aſked for ten Louis - 
dors? ... Believe me, if Madame de R had 
thought a moment, ſhe would. not have ſubject- 
ed herſelf to your cenſure; and I might have. 
been guilty: of a ſimilar folly, had I received a 
different education. This laſt reply, I own, 
touched. me; for I ought to allow, that by ex- 
cuſing in others the faults ſhe her ſelf is. inca- 
pable of, Madame 2 diſplays a frankneſs 
which convinces. one ſhe thinks as ſhe ſpeaks,. 
and that the indulgence ſhe grants is as ſincere 
as it is ęſtim able „„ 
But it is far from my intention to commend 
ber; ſo let us reſume the ſubjects of my com- 
laint, On my return to Paris, I ſupped with. 
r at Madame dee, Madame de Fake 
and tYo more ve game in at ten o'clock, - and. 
told us they were come from the, Farigtts Amu: 
antes; that they. had ſeen. Jerome | Points, Euſſa- 
abe Pointu, and Le Fan raifgnable. The: world is 
full of the fame. of theſe, pieces; and every one. 
in the party extolled. them. with enthuſiaſm, ex- 
cept Madame D'O/alis, who was perfectly ſilent. 
At laſt we queſtioned her, and ſhe was obliged 
to own that ſhe knew. none of them. Although 
theſe plays are new, yet all Paris knows them by 
heart already: it is as. ſhameful, not to haye ſœen 
them, as it would be extraordinary never to have 
been preſent when Phedra or Cinna was per form- 
ed. She was laughed at by the whole company. 
We unanimouſly intreated her to go the very 
firſt opportunity. Two or three: women eren 
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her to fix the da ay, and engaged to ſecure a box. 
Madame D'Oftaiis, to rid fel of our impor- 
7 — 2 a] to attend them in two days, 
ſhe was not obliged to go to Ver- 
alles on that day. But on that day ſhe did 
| go to Verſailles ; and at the inſtant I am 
writing to you, Madam, ſhe knows no more 
of ' Ferome Pointu, le Fou Raifonable, &c. than 
what ſhe has learned from common report, which 
can convey but a very imperfect idea of them; 
for the moſt brilliant ſallies are preciſely thoſe 
which cannot be quoted in converſation. I 
thought'm oy obliged to talk to her again on 
«this ſub Acknowledge, ſaid I, that you 
will not go 30 the YVariztes Amuſantes, becauſe 
ou have been told they are not ſtrictly decent. 
Let you are fond of_the French comedy, and 
there* you often ſee ated ſuch pieces as are very | 
free ; all Dancourt's, for example. Did 
they act only thoſe, I ſhould not go; ye then 
this' diverſion would be diſgraced, and one could 
not appear there without incurring a character, 
which of all others a woman ſhould avoid, that 
of indelicacy.: ' Befides, do you think the moſt 
licentious comedy ſo indecent as the maſter- piece 
of the | Varifter Amuſantes ? Oh!] certainly not; 
but all'the world goes there... I could name 
ſeveral women, who have not been ſeduced 
example; the Ladies "de L, de Cr —, and 
doubtleſs many more whom 1 Kew not. 'More- 
over, #hould it be *abſoliftely à univerfal faſhion 
to go, I ſhould only be ſtill more tempted to re- 
fran, as 1 ſhould diſtinguiſh myſelf the more 
not following it. What, Madam, do you 
ahr this exceſſite ranity, in 4 young perſon 
< — 


fault of the preſent age. 


trages extend ftill farther: 


t 


* y ſo unaffeted and modeſt ? Such pride 
ill more diſguſting, as it is by no means the 


One may aſſert, with- 
out flattery, that excepting a t A 
to particularity in d their humili is ſtrik- 
ing ; they have not the leaſt deſire to 
themſelves. All women are alike, ſpeak and act 
in the ſame manner; and , if one may 
judge by their conduct, they are not defirous of 
admiration. As for Madame D'Ofalis, I muſt 
own ſhe gains her end; the diſtinguiſhes herſelf; 
ſhe enjoys a great reputation; the is ſo mild, con- 
ſiſtent, and obliging, that thoſe who envy, can- 
not hate her. She has Gncere friends; ſhe is 
adored by her huſband and family: but in in ſpite 
of all theſe apparent advantages, the ſingulari 
of her oonduti N the — 
ſtrokes, with which — and calumny can 
reſs a young woman. or 'example, they 
— her of wanting wit, becauſe the is ackeher 
They ſet 
t to . wo. 142 huſ- 
ign her bay 
Theſe _ 
rag although the men 
think her both beautiful and charming, the wo- 
men only ſay lere * 
malice has { vented, fy 
without the graces and 1 4 9. main- 
tain, that ſhe has no rer ber 
ſhape, &c. In ſhort, „vou cannot con» 
ceive how they ridicule her; — this, you muſt 
allow, ſhe draws on berſelf by afteQation, which 
2 every day more abſurd and inſupporta- 


| and children; and. t 
no lover to her want of ſen 
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her, have engaged me to ſpeak to with a 
freedom, which, I dare flatter myſelf, will not 
be diſpleaſing. Farewell, Madam! let us know 
= return hither is put off, or if we may 

OR towards the end * the 


LETTER XXL 
Modome A Ou to the Barone. 


Tun letter, my dear aunt, may perhaps 
never reach you; as I ſuppoſe you are already on 
your journey. But in caſe you ſhould not, I 
cannot help writing ſome anecdotes in which 
you are intereſted. - Madame de Yalc# has broke 
intirely with Mr. de:Creny: ſhe has all at once 
made an acquaintance wi Madame D'Olcy, the 
Chevalier Fa/ment's aunt. She ſups there three 
times a week, and all the world ſays, it is ſolely 
to meet the Cheralier. In ſhort, her attachment 
to him is known to every body but Madame 
de Limaurs. Mr. D. limeri perceives it, and has 
ſpoken of her coquetry to Mr. D' Ofalic. The 
Chevalier has hitherto behaved fu ingly well: 
I believe he thinks Madame de Yalct very pretty; 
but her advances. certainly ſhock bim, for h 
does not return them in the leaſt. She begins to 
aſſume a different character towards him: ſhe 
has quitted that gay air, and jeſting manner: 
he DVRs 3 IH * 
10 
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to all around. Theſe manners are more danger- 
ous, and may very probably ſeduce an inexperi- 
enced youth of ſenſibility. But you, my dear 
aunt, are coming; and my uncle can give the 


Chevalier the beſt advice, which I hope will 
prevent him from being duped by all thoſe arti- 


ces, which are ſet at work to deprive him of 


his liberty. You will not find him here on your 
arrival: Mr. D' Aimeri hurries him from Paris, 
deſignedly no doubt. They ſet out to-morrow 
on a viſit to a relation in Picardy, and intend 
ſtaying a — I muſt own to you, he ap- 
pears to leave Paris with regret. He dined to- 
day at my mother-in-law's ; his departure was 
talked on, and I was ſorry to obſerve the con- 
verſation ſeemed to give him pain. 99 £9 
I was yeſterday, for the firſt time in my life, 

at a party at blind-man's-buff, at Madame de 
Clarence's; for it is proper you ſhould be inform- 
ed, my dear aunt, that for fix months paſt, inſtead 
of giving balls after ſupper, it is the faſhion 
to play at blind-man's-buff, fraine ballet, &c. 
You will naturally imagine, that theſe childiſh 
amuſements are unpremeditated, and that they 
only ſpring from the ſprightlineſs of a ſmall and 
ſele& company: no ſuch thing. You receive a 
card of invitation to Traine Ballet a fortnight 
before-hand, and 8 from a perſon with 
whom you have no particular connection, as in 
the inſtance of me and Madame Clarence. I 
went yeſterday to her houſe at half paſt nine, 
dreſt for blind-man's-buff, that is to ſay in a 
Leuſe. I found eight or ten young ladies, as 
many young men, and five or fix mothers-in- . 
law: all this company, ſeated in a dull circle, 
pL Wen appeared 
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to wait without impatience the appoint- 
ed e playing, _ is not till after 
ſupper, for they cannot . reſolve to diſeompoſe 
their dreſs till near midnight; a diſpoſition 
which ill agrees with the mirth, which ought 
to belong to theſe parties. Madame de Valci 


and the alier de Valmont were at this ſupper ; 


ſhe affecting to mind nothing, but ſunk in a pro- 
found reveriez yet from time to time ſeeking 
him with her eyes, and caſting looks at him 
equally mild and deceitful .. . . At length it 
ſirikes eleven; the mothers-in-law fit down to 


attachments revealed, which were hitherto un- 
known, or merely ſuſpected. The blinded 
- perſon is ſeen to attempt catching only her, 
who engroſſes his affections. Feigned or real 
embarraſſments on one fide; eagerneſs, folly, 
and coquetry on the other : all theſe haſty emo- 
tions diſcover, to the leaſt diſcerning, all the 
little intrigues of the party: The game was 
very animated; all ran and ſcreamed, except 
two or three indifferent perſons. But innocent 
mirth is the only mirth that is true and ſociable: 
by making a vaſt noiſe, and playing the fool, it 
may be counterfeited, but cannot be inſpired. 
To Mr. D'Oftalis, the ladies of S—<—, and. 
myſelf, the entertainment was intolerably dull; 
and Traine Ballet, which you have ſeen us enjoy 
ſo much in the country, could not enliven us an 
inſtant. I own to you, I was inſupportably 
diſtreſſed every time I was compelled to hunt five 


whiſt, and the romps begin. Then were ſeveral . 


or fix young men, whom I ſcarcely knew; and 


I certainly ſtruck them very aukwardly with the 
handkerchief, and I received their blows with 
Voz. II. | F | ſtill 
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_ ſtill more diſguſt. A general riot concluded this 
charming evening: the tables, chairs, &c. were 
overturned : twenty bottles of water were thrown 
over the room. In ſhort, I retired at half paſt 


one, ſinking with fatigue, benumbed with blows, 


leaving Madame de Clarence abſolutely hoarſe ; 
her gown. torn in a thouſand pieces, the ſkin 
ſtripped off her arm, and a. contuſion on her 
head ; but applauding herſelf for having given 
ſo gay a ſupper, and flattering herſelf it would 
be all the talk next day. I truſt my dear aunt is 
aſſured, I ſhall be no more ſeen at theſe noiſy 
aſſemblies; and that I ſhould not have appeared 
at one, had I been two or three years younger. 
Adieu, my dear aunt! Be ſo good as to ſend 
faithful Brunel to inform me of the day you pro- 
poſe to be here, that I may meet you. 5 


LETTER NAI. 
The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 


- 


Paris. 


| FFP the day before yeſterday, Madam ; : 


and can as yet give you no intelligence of Mr. 
D' Aimeri, nor of the Chevalier de Valmont; but 
1 this day received a letter from Mr. - D* Aimert, 


which informs, me I ſhall have the pleaſure of 
- ſeeing them in four or five days at fartheſt. But 
every body, that knows the Chevalier, is delight- 
ed with him; and they praiſe him equally for his 


accom 
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accompliſhments, underſtanding, ſweetneſs, and - 
- condut. It is much to be wiſhed, that 
r 


D' Aimeri may not leave him to himſelf for 
two or three years to come; that is to ſay, that 
he may attend him till that time as he has hither- 
to done. Mr. D' Aimeri does not love company; 


but we are not permitted to follow our own taſte 


till we have fulfilled our duties; and we cannot 


think of living for ourſelves, as long as we can 
be uſeful to our children. 


I received a vifit yeſterday from Madame 
d'O'lcy. The Chevalier's ſucceſs in the world 
inſures to him, from her, not only the affections 
of an aunt, but thoſe of @ mother ; that was her 
expreſſion. She gave me to underſtand, that ſhe 
had already a view to ſettle him. It ſeems to 


me very early for her to buſy herſelf in that 


matter; and, I own, it would not be Madame 
d' Oley who ſhould determine my chbice; for. I 


imagine ſhe ſets very litt'e value on perſonal 


merit, and none at all on the advantages of a 
good education. In an affair, on which depends 
the happineſs of one's lite, it is my opinion, 
we ought not to conſult thoſe who would be led 
and determined by vanity alone. I ſend you, 


Madam, the books you defired ; and add a new - 
one, which is much admired. It is the firſt 
production of Porphiry, that young man you 
have heard me mention ſo often, as educated by 


Mr. Lagaraye. This work appears to me worthy 
your attention; and although it is modern, vou 


will read it more than once with pleaſure. * The 


ſtile of it is pure and natural ; there are no ob- 
ſcure, far-fetched, and ambiguous phraſes ; nor 
thoſe ſtriking inaccuracies, which at once diſ- 
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cover the bad taſte of an author. It is well 
known, that the beſt works have their faults. 
and weak parts : but an author, who knows 
to write, will always poſſeſs clearneſs, truth, 
_ the ſtile which ſuits the ſubje& of which 
e treats, | | 


LETTER XXIII. 
The Baroneſs to Madame D'Oftalis. 


Aras! my dear child, notwithſtanding the 
wiſh of us both, you were not witneſs to Ad. 


taide's firſt interview with the Chevalier de Yal- 


mont Mr. D' Aimeri, who was not to leave S— 
till the 20th, arrived here laſt night, and viſited 
me this morning. Adelaide had juſt left me to 
go and write. I was alone in my cloſet, when, 
all at once, Mr. D Aimeri and the Chevalier 
were announced. This laſt name raiſed in me a 
kind of emotion, which muſt have diſcovered my 
ſecret to Madame de Limaurs, had ſhe been pre- 
ſent, We muſt not value ourſelves on our pru- 
dence, for there are moments when the moſt 
cautious women are very indiſcreet. But to re- 
turn to the Chevalier; I am equally pleaſed 


with his deportment, his countenance, and his 


manners. After a quarter of an hour's conver- 
fation, Mr. D' Aimeri aſked me to let him ſee 
Adelaide: 1 rang directly, and ordered her to be 
called, and ſhe came running in directly: but 

| . - perceiving 
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perceiving Mr. D' Aimeri and his grand-ſon, ſhe 
ſtopped all on a ſudden with an embarraſſed air, 
made a low curtſey, looked ſimple, and bluſhed 
in a very particular manner, What emotion 
was it made her bluſh? was it ſhyneſs, ſurpriſe, 
inſtinct, or foreſight ? This is what perhaps we 
may never know. You will readily imagine my 
looks were directed to the Chevalier at that in- 
ſtant, and I was very well ſatisfied with the im- 
preflion I faw on his countenance. He looked 
on Adelaide with as much pleaſure as curioſity, 
and I am certain he was charmed with her. 
Mrs. D' A/mane came into my cloſet, and preſſed 
Mr. D' Aimeri to ſtay dinner. When we roſe 
from table, Mr. D'. Aimeri went up to Adelaide, 
and told her, the Chevalier de Valmont, recollect- 
ing the taſte ſhe ſhewed in her childhood for na- 
tural hiſtory, made a collection of choice pebbles 
during his travels; and my grand-ſon, con- 
tinued he, nat daring to preſume to offer them 
to you himſelf, has intrezted me to preſent 
them,” At theſe words, Mr. D' Armeri took a 
large box from the Chevalier ; containing a moſt 
beautiful aſſortment of the rareſt ſtones, and be- 
ſought Adelaide to accept them. My child, at a 
loſs, ſought counſel in my eyes: I made a ſign 
of approbation, and the box was received with a 
little confuſion, and much gratitude. I repeat it 
again, I am quite enchanted with Charles. It 
is impoſſible, at eighteen, to be formed more 
amiable, and at the ſame time to have more re- 
ſerve and ſimplicity ; but his heart is no longer 
his own, I am certain. He is melancholy, and 
inattentive; he is thoughtful, and fighs. In 
ſhort, he is paſſionately in love; and I am 2 
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| from all you have told me, and from what I have 
ſeen myſelf, it can be only Madame de Valci. 
Jon 1 am more afflicted at the choice than at 
the ſentiment !— Alas! if he is really in love 
with Madame de YValce, he never can 4 

laide / I am indeed too ſure Madame Valci has 
infatuated him. I was dying to talk to him of 
her; and I found a very natural opportunity. 
You know, that one of the prettieſt miniatures 
you gave me repreſents Madame de Limours and 
her two daughters. Painting was the ſubject of 
converſation ; and I ſaid, that the likeſt portrait 
k had ever ſeen was one you drew of Madame d- 
Falce. This ſpeech made him bluſh, and put 
him quite out of countenance; I appeared not 
to take notice of it. When ke was a little com- 
poſed, I ſent for the picture. Mr. D' Aimeri 
applauded it highly: as for the Chevalier, his 
admiration deprived him even of the fear of be- 
traying himſelf. © He contemplated her image 


with a rapture which (I will not hide it from 


you) occaſioned me as much ſurpriſe as diſplea- 


ſure. I cannot conceive how ſa manifeit a 


coguet, with ſuch free behaviour, ſo moderate 
an underſtanding ; a woman, in ſhort, whoſe 
whole merit conſiſts in an agreeable figure, could 


infpire ſo deep an impreſſion. A young man's 


firſt attachment generally decides his character 


and his principles. What then muſt we think 
of the delicacy of his heart, who makes fo deſ- 


jeable a choice? Moreover, a man always. 
judges of all women from one, that is to ſay, 


from her he has moſt loved: and it is uſyally the 


object of his firſt affection which fixes his opinion. 
in this reſpect. I ſhould be much concerned, if 
* e 3 mx 
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my daughter's huſband had an ill opinion of 
women in general. Therefore you ſee, that if 
Charles is really attached to Flora, he will ceaſe 
to be ſuitable to me. I ſhall regret it much, I 
confeſs ; but we ſha!l ſee. I will not relinquiſh. 
a hope, which is become more dear to me, fince I 
have ſeen him a ſecond time. Adieu, my child! 

Mr. D*'O}alis told me to-night, that you may per- 
haps ſtay at Verſailles till Thurſday. 2 


you to ſend me word what day you poſitively will 5 
_ 


LETTER XXIV. 
Ar. D' Aimeri 1% Madame de Valmont. 


T length, my dear daughter, I am ac- 
quainted with Charles's ſentiments. His * ſecret” 
is no longer ſuch to me; and aſſuredly your ſur- 
priſe will be as great as mine at the unexpect- 
ed avowal. You were informed of the real 
motives for my journey into Ficardy, I was 
deſirous of ſeparating him from Madame 4. 
Valcs for a ſhort time, flattering myſelf, that the 
neceſſity of talking of her would induce him to 
lay open his heart to me; but my hopes de- 
ceived me. Charles, melancholy and thought- 
ful, fought ſolitude, avoided me, and, for the 
fiſt time in his life, ſeemed to fear being alone 
with me. Walking. with him one day alone, I 
began talking of Madame de Yale, and I men- 
| F4- | tioned. 
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tioned her with contempt. Charles did not be- 
tray the leaſt emotion. So profound a diſſimu- 


lation afflited, as much as it ſurpriſed me: but 


wiſhing to ſee to what a length he would carry 
it, I reſolved to urge him no farther ; and return- 


ed to Paris without having obtained the -confi- 
_ dence I fo anxiouſly defired. The day after our 


arrival, that is laſt Monday, we waited on Ma- 


dame D' Almane; and there it was Charles be- 
trayed himſelf intirely. She ſhewed us a picture 


of Madame de Valce, painted by Madame D*Ofta- 
lis. His confuſion at the fight of this picture 
was ſo viſible, that it certainly. could not eſcape 


the penetrating eyes of Madame D' Almane.—1 


felt the neceſſity of an immediate explanation. 


+4 went into Charles's room the next morning, 


as he was riſing ;_I ſent away his attendants, and 
ſat down by his bed-ſide. Charles, ſays I, 
it is time to break a filence which afflicts and 
«© diſtreſſes me. As your governor and your 
© father, I come to demand a ſecret, which I 
* coold. not obtain as your friend. It is no 
longer a confidence I require; you have loſt 


the opportunity of beſtowing that. I have, 


„ in ſpite of you, read your heart: now at 


in this inſtance the lighteſt diſſimulation will 


rob me for ever of the only hope of happineſs 
„Heaven has left me.” At theſe words Charles 
was too much affected to be able to ſpeak, ſeized 
my hand, and preſſed it between his. He tremb- 
led, and I myſelf was greatly moved. We were 
ſome minutes ſilent : at laſt Charles reſumed the 
diſeourſe.—I might fear to own a folly to you; 
but could you think me capable of diſſimulation 


with 


ut remember, that 


N 
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with you ?—Nevertheleſs, I have had cauſ: to 


accuſe you of it more than once: but be that az 


it may, you are in love; you have delivered un 
your heart to a paſſion the moſt criminal; and 
what conflicts have you ſuſtained to defend your- 
ſelf, or overcome it ?—In never ſeeking, and 
even avoiding the object which gave it birth. — 
But you meet her every-where : hitherto, indeed, 
you have received her advances with proper re- 
ſerve. Her advances ! what fay you? of whom 
are you ſpeaking ? — Of whom ! why of Madame 
de Valci.—At theſe words his face fluſhed with 
anger and diſdain. Madame de Palce! who, 
me! what, I love ſo deſpicable a woman! 
Ah! ceaſe to deceive yourſelf : the ſentiment I 
feel is more excuſable; but it is yet more 
dangerous.— Ah! who is then the object which 
inſpires it? What ] can it be Madame D'O/talis ? 
At theſe words he caſt his eyes down and bluſhed; 
and by that tacit avowal filled me with an aſto- 
niſhment, which you no doubt will ſhare, I 
felt at the ſame time a ſecret joy, which I con- 
cealed with difficulty. 1 interrupted a pretty 
long filence, with ſaying, Well, what hopes 
have you ?—I have none, —If you think ſo, my 
child, you deceive yourſelf; love never exiſts 
without hope. I can eaſily conceive that you are 
a little frighted by Madame D'*O/talisr's reputa- 
tion; but you have a kind of flatfering hope, 
that a ſincere paſſion, an unſhaken conſtancy, . 
meet their reward at laſt, eſpecially in a form 

like yours. —No, no; I have too high an eſteem 
for Madame D'Oftalis,---Well then! are you 
firmly reſolved never to mention your paſſion ? 
Have you promiſed N to leave her — 

9 . 
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at the bottom of your heart you have perhaps 
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of it for ever? No ſuch thing : on the contrary, 


fixed the moment to declare your ſentiments, 
and you think ſhe will give you credit for your 
diſcretion in concealing it ſo long; but this pre- 
tended. diſcretion is only an artful policy, an 
additional ſnare, which you prepare in order to 
| ſurpriſe her the more readily. Such are the chi- 
meras which ſeduce you. Ah Charles / ſhould 
you be ſo unfortunate not to truſt in virtue? 
Alas! I believe that of Madame D"O/alis to be 
as ſolid as fincere.—Why then would you wiſh 
to corrupt it —I only defite her compaſſion.— 
Vain error |! you diſguiſe your real intentions 
even to yourſelf, Search the bottom of your 
heart; examine it ſtrictly, and you will be ter- 
rified at its ſituation. I have but one more re- 
flection to make: if Madame D' Ofſfalis is (as I 
firmly believe her) truly virtuous, the deluſive 
hope you have nouriſhed can only ſerve to render 
you miſerable: if, on the contrary, {he owes. 
the preſervation of her reputation to circumſtan- 
ces 1ather than to principles, you may poſſibly 
deſtroy it; but in this ſuppoſition can you look 
forward, without trembling, to the dreadful 
abyſs into which you will j lunge her? Reflect 
on the happineſs ſhe now enjoys, admired by all 
her acquaintance, cheriſhed by a virtuous huſ- 
band and family. who look an her as their glory 
and telicity, Are you capable of the cruel de- 
gn of 10bbing her for ever of a bliſs ſo pure? 


You love her to diſtraction : well then, if that is 


true, reverence her duties, her reputation, and 
hier happineſs.; conquer this mad paſſion, which, 
u known, can only make you ridienlous.— Ri- 

0 F diculous ! 
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diculous ! is it poſſible to be fo by loving the 
perſon in the world the moſt worthy to be adored ? 
—By daring to appear in love with her, you will 
diſplay a raſhneſs which no man has hitherto 
ſhewn. Beſides, recollect the diſproportion of 
age; the is twenty-ſix, and you only mn your 
nineteenth: year; ſhe is a mother of a family, and 
I cannot yet even think of ſettling you. This 
idea alone ought to convince you of the folly of 
an attachment, which your reaſon would readily 
cure, if you ſincerely deſired it. Our conver- 
ſation ended with Charles's reiterated proteſtations 
to follow my advice with a. ſcrupulous exactneſs. 
To deal ſincerely with you, my dear daughter, 
an attachment for ſo eſtimable an object cannot 
give me any ſerious uneaſineſs: the diſproportion 
of years neceſſarily oppoſes its duration. Ma- 
dame D' Offalis is ſtill in all the bloom of beauty; 
hut. in four or five years ſhe will eeaſe to rank 
xmongſt the young. Oh ! if our hopes do not 
deceive us, before that æra Charles's heart will 
beat with a more fortunate paſſion !—From the 
knowledge T have of Madame D' Almane's cha- 
rater, I am convinced ſhe has turned her 
thoughts more than once on Charles; and I am 
very certain that education, conduct, and per- 
ſonal: charms,. will take the lead in deciding her 
choice. If it be true that ſhe has formed any 
ſuch deſigns, I am perſuaded nothing will more 
effectually _—y them than the idea of your 
ſon's feeling a real paſſion for a woman of Madame 

le Falces diſpoſition. Therefore I think it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, for Charles's ſake, to own the 
whole truth, and undeceive her in this reſpect. 
Was the charming Adelaide but two years older, 

| a | Charles. 
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Charles would ſoon experience inconftancy. He 
was ſo ſtruck with her grace and figure, that it 


would be very eaſy for me to turn his heart to 


love. Oh! could my eyes, before they cloſe 
for ever but behold this deſirable union, I 
ſhould die*-gontented with my fate, notwith- 
— Randing all the woes I have fuffered. Farewell, 
my dear child; I ſhall talk to Madame D'Al- 
mane to-morrow, and give you an account of our 
converſation. 1 5 


LTT . 
Count Roſeville to the Baron. 


1 Willingly ſubſcribe, my dear Baron, to all 
475 have advanced concerning the female ſex. 

believe I could name more than one mother, 
who could educate her ſon as well, and perhaps 
better than the beſt father, or moſt able go- 


vernor. What man durſt pretend. to equal 
them in dehcacy and art, whilſt women elevate 


_ themſelves to virtues which ought to charac- 
teriſe us, courage and greatneſs of ſoul? I 
agree with you, that no education can be per- 
fect, which they have not either directed or po- 
liſhed. But this rule holds good only in ſome 


caſes ; and here is doubtleſs the moſt ſtriking 
difference, remarkable in the two plans of edu- 


cation, for a ſubject (let him be of ever ſo ex- 
alted a rank) and for Prince who is born to 


reign. 
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reign. It is of conſequence to your ſon's hap- 
pineſs, that he ſhould have *. — 
opinion of womankind in general. It is parti- 
cularly the deſire of pleaſing them, that will 
make him appear amiable ; it is their good opi- 
nion alone that can make his life agreeable, and 
retain him in good company. The wife you 
choofe for him will certainly merit his affec- 
tion: it is therefore neceſſary he ſhould have a 
great eſteem for, and an entire confidence in 
her; but a monarch is not born to live in 
what we call the great world. Women cannot 
2 to the 6 $ — * to r- his 
and happin d ſolely on the eſteem 
24 warrior, of 2 — of the vir- 
tuous citizen; on the voice of the nation and 
his people's love. The wife that will be given 
him, will not be choſen for perſonal qualifica- 
tions; political motives alone will be preferred. 
She may be, perhaps, rough, . cruel and impe- 
rious; perhaps may add a vain defire of go- 
verning, to the greateſt imbecility. It is there- 
fore neceflary for a Prince to be reſolved never 
to be governed by her. —In fine, I do not at- 
tempt to inſpire my pupil with a diſdain for wo- 
men in general; but I would have him know how 
to diſtruſt them, and that he ſhould be con- 
vinced of a truth, (of which J myſelf am con- 
vinced) namely, that they ſhould never be ad- 
mitted to great affairs. They may equal us in 
ſenſe, but very rarely in prudence. Endowed | 
with leſs ſenfibility than they are, after our 
tender years we are ſecure from thoſe ſudden 
and violent emotions, which the female ſex ſo 
often ſuffer ; cauſing faintings and hyſteric _ 
YT * 
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by which they inftantly- diſcover the moſt im- 
portant ſecrets. | The - weakneſs of their conſti- 


tutions, the flexibility of their features, the ex, 
preſſion in their eyes, the involuntary. bluſh 


raiſed by the leaſt ſurpriſe, 33 even of 


their complexions, which makes thoſe bluſhes 


ſtill more viſible and remarkable; every thing 
in ſhort conſpires to make -their firſt emo- 
tions known. In a word, I cannot look on 
them as more deſigned: by nature as the depoſi- 
_ taries of ſtate ſecrets, than to command armies. 
I know that women have gained battles, and 
reigned as glonouſly as the greateſt Kings: But 
I only ſpeak in general, and am ready to admit 
many exceptions ; the hiſtory even of our own- 
times would furniſh more than one example. 
The Abbot Duguet, in his Iuſtitution d'un Prince, 


judges infinitely more ſeverely of women than I 


do; and I even deem his picture of them an un- 


juſt ſatire, dictated by ill humour rather than. 


truth. This diſſertation, which is as long as 
ungallant, finiſhes thus Sg 


The court, where they have power, in- 


&«. ſenſibly degenerates into a palace of plea- 
„ ſures, diverſions, frivolous.occupations ; where 
luxury, gaming, love, and all the conſe- 


* quences of thoſe paſſions reign. Ihe city 


8 2 jmitates the court, and the provinces 
„ ſoon follow the pernicious example. Thus 
< a whole nation, tho* formerly ever ſo cou-. 
„ rageous, is weakened, and becomes effemi- 
« nate; avarice and the love of pleaſure ſup- 
« plant the love of virtue. It is therefore ne- 


« ceffary, in order to diſcard all fayour, cabals, 
&. yenality, intereſt and paſſion, never to grant 
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< to the women the leaſt ſhare in government. 
« They will be modeſt and reaſonable, when 
c they are. commanded ; but they corrupt both 
<« court and ſtate, where they command.” 
You will without doubt aſk me, how I pro- 
| poſe to preſerve my pupil from their ſeduction. 
I do not flatter myſelf with the expectation of 
ſecuring him from the power of love: but I 
am fure, that this dangerous paſſion will never 
yr tho' it may ſometimes lead him aſtray. 
e agrees with me, that no woman can be fo 
prudent as a man; he will retain all his life 
this idea, which I have imprinted on his mind, 
not only by reaſons, but by all the proofs I 
could cooled. I found means to inſpire him 
with two cauſes for miſtruſt inſtead of one. I 
did not content myſelf with telling him, that 
women in eral were fickle, indiſcreet, that 
they loved talking, and boaſting of ſecrets con- 
fided to them. I added, there are nevertheleſs 
ſome irreproachable in all theſe reſpects; but 
ſtill they are women; and conſequently liable 
to all thoſe indiſcreet emotions, which aſtoniſh- 
ment, fear, grief, or joy ever produce in them. 
They will not tell a ſecret confided to them; 
but they involuntarily betray it. Thus tho? the 
cauſe is different, the effect is always the ſame. 
Similar diſeourſes, repeated from his earlieſt 
youth, could not fail producing the moſt deep 
impreſſions; particularly when they were -elu- 
cidated by examples; and ſuch are not ſcarce 
in a court. An event has juſt happened here,. 
which has furniſhed us with many reflections on 
this ſubject. A lady of the court, equally ce- 
lobrated for her behaviour and beauty, dined » 


-- 
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tion on love.—It is a paſſion 
ſaid the Prince.— Ves, replied I, for weak cha- 
racters; therefore its empire is ſo great over wo- 
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_ the Count de * ® with fifty people; her huf- 


band came in juſt as the company were ſitting 
down to dinner, and faid aloud, that the Baron 
de L— had juſt fallen from his horſe, and 


broke his leg.—As he finiſhed his recital, he 


caſt his eyes on his wife, and ſaw her turn pale, 
change countenance, and at laſt faint away. 
Ei 4 of 2 * 3 heart 

ved this eſs woman reputation, 
the eſteem and friendſhip of her huſband, and 

ze tranquillity of her life. Man 
pretend that the is innocent, and that the ſecret 


| ſhe has betrayed is unknown even to the object 
of this violent paſſion. This adventure has 


ſtruck the Prince very forcibly, and confirmed 


him ſtill more in the opinion I have given him 


of women. This brought on a long converſa- 
us 


men. Has it moſt empire over the women 


Certainly ; for they frequently facrifice their ho- 


nour at its ſhrine; whereas a man of the leaſt 
delicacy would not heſitate a moment to ſa- 


| = crifice love to honour. —But amongſt us this al- 
" ternative is very rare:—Not ſo much as you 
imagine; I, for example, have been in this ſi · 


tuation. — Oh | do tell ne.— I was in love 


with a charming girl—Was ſhe fair or brown ? 


—hHer hair was bright cheſnut - a fine com- 
plexion—a beautiful ſhape ?—Yes, ſhe was a 


perfect beauty; we were both at liberty; we 


loved each other. Our parents approved and 


fixed the day, which was to unite us for ever. 
I was then in the ſea ſervice, War was de- 


elared. 
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clared, I inftantly flew to Verfailtes, aſktd for 
a command obtained It, but on condition. that 
I fet out without delay, that is to fay, the next 
- This was impoſing on me a cruel fa- 
crifice. I muſt defer for tour or five months a 
marriage, on which depended the happineſs of 
my life. I was obliged to 12 to embark, and 
to leave my love a prey to deſpair. Let I did 
not hefitate; I accepted the command; and 
promiſed to depart at day-break.—And did you 
ſee your miſtreſs ?—It was neceſſary to tell her 
the fatal news. She vainly employed tears, in- 
treaties, convulfions, and faintings to retain 
me: TI left her, ſet out, and embarked. —And 
what became of her after your departure 
She conſoled herſeff; and at my return I found 
her married. I did not expect fuch a concluſi- 
on. Were you older, it would ſurprize you leſs. 
— But your behaviour does not aſtoniſn me in 
the leaſt. In truth it was very natural. am 
ſure T ſhould not heſitate a moment between love 
and duty.———Neither is love a. paſſion made for 
ou. How ?—None but a madman would. give 
nimſelf up to it, unleſs he could flatter himſelf 
with a fincere return. Well then ? — Well 
then, conſider your rank; and what affurance 
can you. have, that you do not owe the prefer - 
ence ſhewn you to ſecret motives of ambition.— 
That would be 2 fad idea; I muſt then relinquiſh 
all hopes of poſſeſſing friends. Oh! that is 
quite another caſe: a man will ſhew his attach - 
ment you by real ſervices and virtuous actions, 
and fuch proofs ought to obtain your confidence 
and eſteem; whilſt no woman but your wife can 
_ manifeſt” her affection for you, but by * f 
: # erſe 
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berſelf deſpicable, even in your eyes. Suppoſe 

that a 2: entruſted with a Gore, ſhould re- 
veal it to you, telling you that he can hide no- 
thing from you ; that he is only guilty, of this 
_ treachery from his friendſhip to you; would this 
pretended proof affect you? Would you be per- 
ſuaded that he really loved you? Certainly not; 


— becauſe a diſhonourable perſon never deſerves to 


be truſted :—Even the action, which ſhe looks 
on as a mark of affe tion, will only ſerve. to 


make her ſuſpeted.—There are nevertheleſs men, 


who think themſelves really beloved by women, 
who are not eltimable—afſuredly, When a wo- 
man ſacrifices her reputation, eaſe, and honour, 
"for a man, one ought to believe it is love alone 
that ſeduces her; but in your place, n 1 Lord, 
how can you ever aſcertain that? —— But if a 
Prince ſhould be beloved by a difintereſted wo- 


man, who apparently deſpiſes riches and ho- 


nours ? — And who will affirm, that this woman 
may not be at the bottom of her heart as amhi- 
tious as ſhe appears the reyerle ? But ſuppoſing 


her to perſevere in ſuch conduct, ſtill a Prince, 
would have reaſon to ſuſpect the ſincerity of her: 


love; for there have been many inſtances of: peo- 
ple, who could deſpiſe money and preferment, 


yet were very ſuſceptible of that ſort of reſpe&t. 
which attends authority and favour. I will: go. 
further: he, who as a private man would never 


have inſpired this paſſion, as a. Prince has fre- 
quently been very ſucceſsful, —But why ſa ! for 
my title is in effe& nothing to my perſon. Very 
true; but rank has a very great ſway on the ima- 
gination ; and imagination alone is the mother, 
and nurſe of love. This weak- and imperious, 
| . paſſion 
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paſſion requires equality; it can never exiſt with 
ambition; and a lover, from whom we expect, or 
receive a great fortune, ſhould never flatter him- 
ſelf with inſpiring a great paſſion, —All this is 
very true; T feel it; but yet hiſtory celebrates 
many great Princes, who have loved paſſionately. 
They had been much greater, could they have 
defended themſelves from the ſedueing power of 
love; but you ought likewiſe to obſerve that it 
was very rare, that theſe king's miſtreſſes go- 
verned them, or obtained any ſecrets of ſtate.— 
State .ſecrets! Why a man muſt be mad who 
truſts a woman with them.— Moſt ſurely ; for ex- 
cluſive of their. imprudence, women underſtand 
nothing of that ſort, A Prince is convinced of 
the underſtanding and integrity of a man, before 
be places any confidence in him; and how is it 
poſſible to judge of a woman's, fince ſhe can be 
employed neither in council nor embaſſies ?— 
ls it poſſible there ſhould ever have been a Prince 
ſo thoughtleſs as to conſult women on important 
affairs ?—To ſuch an exceſs of blindneſs love 
may lead them, if they have the frailty to allow 
themſelves to be enſlaved ; judge then if it is not 
neceſſary for a Prince to know how to reſiſt it at 
all times. | . 

This converſation, my dear Baron, ought to 
ſatisfy your curioſity, and anſwers your queſtions 


better, than a long ſtring of arguments. Final- 


ly, it makes you perfectly acquainted with the 
ideas and opinions, I would inſtill into my Prince 
relative to love and women. 4 — 
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LETTER XXVI. 


Mr. D' fmeri to Madame de Valmont. 


Ar length I have obtained a private inter- 


view with 8 D' Almane ; I have made a 
free confeſſion, and *— ſelf for fo doing. 


_ She told me without diſgu t the was de- 
lighted at Charles's provin : dme more ſen - 


ſible to the charms of y and accompliſh- 
ments, than to the ans of 


All my hopes are confirmed by the intereſted | 


and even affectionate manner; with which the 
ſpoke of him. She was of opinion, that I 
ought to enjoin Charles to conquer his paſſion 
entirely ; that is to ſay, to go away with me 
directiy without feeing Madame D*Oftalis, and 
for us not to return to Paris for a year. But 
this ſeeming to me too ſevere, we agreed that 


I ſhould remonſtrate very ſtrongly, and make 


him promiſe to avoid her as much as poflible. 
The very day I had this converſation, I took 


Charles to a little ball; Adelaide was there; my 


grandſon had never ſeen her dance, and ſcemed 
charmed with her graceful figure. —To-day he 


heard her ſing, and ſaw her draw; he told me 
| to-night, that he was convinced ſhe would one 


day poſſeſs all the talents, accompliſhments, and 


virtues of Madame D'Oftalis. As to Madame 
de Valce, ſhe perliſts in her ſcheme, and ſhe be- 
haves ſo very imprudently in this reſpeQ, that 
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is convinced Charles has ſupplanted 
: for they do not imagine a youth 
capable of reſiſting ſuch advances. 
laſt Sunday at ame d' Almane's, 
| met (for firſt time theſe three 
weeks) Madame D'Oftalis. Charles could not 
conceal his emotions, and found means to ſeat 
himſelf next her. at ſupper. -I was too far from 
them to be able to obſerve him ; but after ſupper 
ſorrow was fo viſible in his countenance, that I 
was quite alarmed. I inquired the cauſe. He 
r 
— I ſaw his eyes filled with tears. Equally 
diſturbed and ſurpriſed I ſought an occaſion to 
depart, and took him away immediately, When 
we were alone, he broke through all conſtraint, 


my hand without being able to ſpeak, 


and gave free vent to his tears. I entreated _- 


him, but in vain, to let me know the motive 
for ſo violent a grief; I could draw from him 
only incoherent words. At laſt, becoming a 
little calmer; I am, ſays he, the moſt wretched 
of men; I have broke my reſolutions and pro- 
miſes.— Madame D*Ofal:s will deſpiſe me; and 
I am unworthy of your favours. —But what 
then has happened to you ?—I have broke ſi- 
lence; I have declared myſelf, or at leaft I 
have made known theſe ſentiments, which I 
promiſed to conceal.—What ! you have then 
dared to declare your paſſion to Madame DO 
talis ?—Intoxicated with joy at again ſeeing and 
ſetting by her, I forgot every thing, even the 
fear of diſobliging her. I. do not know what I 
ſaid, but too well remember the look ſhe caſt on 
me—that look. which manifeſted ſo cold a diſ- 
dain, and ſuch ſcornful pride—and which > 

PT. poſed _ 
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poſed on me ſuch abſolute filence !—This con- 

eſſion afflited me very much; I knew that 
Madame D'Ofalis would not fail informing 
Madame d' Almane, and I reſolved to go wv. 
talk to her myſelf ; which I did the next day. 
She ſeemed affected by the confidence I placed 
in her. After having thanked me. ſhe ſaid, you 
ſee I was in the right, when I adviſed your going 
away directly; violent meaſures are always the 
moſt efficacious : the Chevalier de Valmont would 
then have made an entire facrifice of his paſſion. 
You did not infiſt on what you have a right to 
expect; and you have obtained nothing. You 
have increaſed his weakneſs by humouring it; 
you would have given ſtrewgth to his reſolution 
by appearing to rely on it. Theſe reflections 
made a deep impreſſion on me; but the time for 
departure is loſt; Charles will not conſent, but 
with deſpair. Beſides, he is at preſent much 
leſs occupied by love, than by the deſire of re- 
gaining Madame D'Offalis's eſteem. He feels, 
that he cannot obtain that but by avoiding her 
in earneſt, and convincing her he is radicall 
cured of a ſentiment which offends her. I 
therefore ſee no inconvenience from our ſtaying 
here till May. Finally, my dear daughter, if 
I change my plan, you ſhall be informed di- 
realy ; and I ſhall not leave Paris but to come 
to you. i 
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LETTER XXVII. 
The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 


Is it poſſible, Madam, that you ſhould aſk 
me ſeriouſly, if Adelaide is preſent, when I re- 
ceive my evening viſitors? Can you figure to 
yourſelf my little Adelaide, ſeated ſorrowfully 
on the edge of her chair, in the midſt of a 
circle, liſtening to a very unconnected and fri- 
volous converſation, and making all the little 
cuſtoma compliments ?—No, no, Madam, 
Adelaide is a charming child, but ſhe is ſtill but 
a Child ; and ſhe will not ſee the world, - till ſhe 
is of an age to ſee with her own eyes, and 
judge for herſelf. I have a new anecdote, which 
will ſerve to add to the collection you make of 
«© the trials Adelaide has ſuſtained.” This 
courſe of artificial expence will not end theſe 
two years. When Adelaide is above fourteen 
events will naturally / ariſe, and I ſhall be no 
longer compelled to create them.“? . 
But let us return to the trial of the day be- 
fore yeſterday.—You muſt know, that for theſe 
laſt four months ſhe has received two guineas a 
month by way of pocket money; out of which 
ſhe is obli to find herſelf in pins, powder, 
pomatum, ſhoes, gloves, and writing paper. 
The firſt month the whole ſum was waſted in 
three days in ſuperfluities; and ſhe was forced 
to wear ragged ſhoes and dirty gloves. = 
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gamot toothpick=caſes, toys in fhort, all of 


F 
felt the neceſſity of order and œconomy. She 


keeps her accounts exact, and has already learn- 
ed to ſuit her expences to her income. Adelaide 
came into my cloſet yeſterday noon, juſt as I 


was going to a cabinet-maker's to buy ſome fur- 


niture I was in want of; ſhe-intreated me to let 
her go with me. I have, fays ſhe, ſome mo- 


. ney remaining of my monthly allowance, and 
I wiſh to buy a little table. —I conſent, replied 


I, and the more readily, as I wiſh you to begin 
to know the price of thoſe things ou. 
day purchaſe; which cannot be but by 
going ſometimes to the fhops. We ſet out, and 


went into a very fine ſhop. She inquired for 


tables, and they ſhewed her a charming one, in 
which was incloſed an inkhorn and deſk ; but 


unfortunately it came to twenty-ſeven ſhillings, 


and ſhe had but twelve. This is unlucky, whal- ' 
p_ if you had not ſpent eighteen fhil- 
ings 


aſt month in cut paper, ſtraw boxes, Ber- 


which you have already brake or loſt, you 
could have bought this pretty table. _Adelazde 
ſighed ; I left her to on this misfortune ; 


- and when I had made my purchaſes, called her, 


and we went away. 
carriage, I perceived a large box of roſe wood 
under her arm: what, ſays I, have you bought 


that?—Yes, mamma ;—and for how much? 
For my twelve fhillings.—But it was à table 


you wanted? Yes; but I could not find a 


a thing you did not want, nor have any 


bou 
uſe ; 


a ſufh- 


Would it not have been wiſer to have 
reſerved your twelve ſhillings to affiſt in raiſing 
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n = ſufficient ſum to pay for ſuch a table as you 
ſaw?— That is true; I was to blame. —Befides, 
we /ought never to diveſt ourſelves entirely of 
money to pleaſe our fancies. Things may hap- 
pen, which will make us regret it-— But | ſhall 
receive my allowance in three days.—It is very 


poſſible may wiſh for money within that 
time, The day after this converſation, a foot- 


man came into Adelaide's chamber, and delivered 
a letter which was directed to her, ſaying, a wo- 
man, who appears very pale, and ill drefſed, had 
juſt brought it. Adelaide, ſurprized, gave the 
letter to Miſs Brid et, who opened it directly, and 
read aloud what follow??? 
_ *© Mademoiſelle, ee ICT 
« T implore your compaſſion; I have ſeven 
e children which I have juſt left in a garret, 
4 almoſt dying with hunger. Acquainted with 
„% your mamma's- charitable diſpoſition, I came 
* to beg her to relieve me; but hearing that ſhe 
„ ig not yet awake, I addreſs myſelf to you. 
« I am writing in your kitchen, where I ſee 2 
fire for the firſt time theſe eight days. But, 
« alas! my poor children are at this inſtant pe- 
< riſhing perhaps with cold and bunger!—For. 
Heaven fake have pity on themm l 
Marianne, the wife of Durand. 
Oh, great God1 exclaimed Adelaide, burſting 
into tears, what ſhall 1 do?—How! Made- 
moiſelle, returned Mifs Bridget, can you hefi-. 
tate about giving this unhappy woman money to 
buy bread? . Send ber a crown; that relief will 
ſuffice'for to-day and Fas cannot doubt your* 
Vor. II. bY mamma's 
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my twelve ſhillings | Deteſtable box! 
G. Miſs Bridget! I conjure you, my dear 
Miſs Bridget / to lend me twelve ſhillings |— 
What is it you ſay, Miſs? How have you no- 


thing remaining of your monthly allowance ? 


it is not requiſite for me to ſee "diſtreſs, to re- 


| Ah! do lend me twelve ſhillings I cannot; 
your mamma has expreſly forbid my ever —_ | 
you money.—Alas, Alas! and this 


poor wo- 
man !—Be eaſy, ſhe ſhall be relieved ;—I for 
my part do not ſpend all my money in triſſes: 


member and pity it. Thus ſaying, ſhe. went 
haſtily. out of the room, leaving Adelaide 
ſorbed in confuſion and remorſe. A little while 
after Mademoiſelle Victaire went into her room. 


Oh, Miſs, cried ſhe, weep no more at this poor 


woman's misfortunes: ſhe is now quite happy; 


' the guinea Miſs Bridget gave her has reſtored 


her to life. Oh, hos you would be moved 


could you be witneſs to her joy !—She knelt to 
Miſs Bridget /—She is fo grateful !-Qh, Miſs, 
what a good action you have juſt done [—Mel— 


what are you talking off —Why, that guinea 


Miſs. Bridget ſaid? —That it was from you. 


Ob, heaven! I ought not to ſuffer it — follo 
me, Mademoiſelle Fi#oire.. Adelaide roſe, 28 


the finiſhed this ſpeech, took ber roſe-wood box 


under her arm, and defired Mademoiſelle! Te- 
| taire. to conduct her to the poor woman. T 


Went into the kitchen, where they found Miſs 
2 . che 3 by the we 


mamma's extricating her utterly from fs de- 
a crown! Alas, I bave it not O 
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of the poor woman. This laft hearing Ade- 
laid named, came and proſtrated herſelf at her 
feet, all in tears. Adelaide weeping bitterly, 
' raiſed her, ſaying, © I have not been ſo happy 
as to be able to give you the relief you have re- 
ceived. You owe it intirely to Miſs Bridget :— 
but take this box, ſell it to-morrow, that I may 


at leaſt flatter myſelf with being uſeful to you 


in ſome reſpect. The woman refuſing to take 
the box, Oh rid me of it, added Adelarge; that 
alone was the cauſe of my not aſſiſting you; let 
me neyer ſee it more. After this action Adelaide 
returned to her own apartment, far leſs diſcon- 
tented with herſelf A moment after: Miſs 
Bridget went to ber, and told her that the wo- 
man was gone in a hackney coach with Brunel, 
who had undertaken to ſee her home. Adelaide 
ſwered Miſs Bridget, I was deſirous of know. 
ing the truth of her aſſertions. I could not re- 
fuſe this aſſiſtance to a perſon apparently ſo un- 
fortunate; but in general I do not give alms, 
wĩt haut fürſt obtaining all the information which 
prudeace and even well - directed humanity ex- 
ads. In order to be able to alleviate as much 
as poſſible the. diſtreſs of the truly indigent, one 
muſt ſtrive not to be the dupe of idleneſs and 
knwery. When I awoke, my daughter and 
Mitt deet attended me; and the former re- 
lated this ſtory with tears in her eyes: I did 
not Allow) myſelf to make a ſingle reflection; 
her Ven heart dictating all that a ſimilar ad- 
venture could inſpire: a uſeleſs remonſtranceis 
as"diſguſting as it is tireſome, and frequently 
choaks the ſource of the moſt repentant tears: 
2 e $2 I con- 


ching. We abu 
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I contented myſelf with pityin 
r little dear, what muſt. — 


idI! what a cruel morning! Alas, replied 
ſhe, T'ſhall never again feel this grievous pain; 


Jam cured for life of thoſe- whims which can 


alone produce them, and deprive me of the 
happineſs Miſs Bridget this morning enjoyed. 
Hear me, Adelaide, ſaid 1; I will not hate yo 
carry any thing to extremes. Take reaſon for 

your guide in forming any reſolution, and ſhe 
will not exact the abſolute ſacrifice of your 
fancies; ſhe will limit herſeif to requiring you 


not to indulge them all. That graceful virtue, 
flary in every 


Moderation, is and even ne 
our N when we en» 


joy them in their full extent. If you walk as 


much as y can, you will be overcome with 


fatigue; ſo if you employ in ſuperfluities all 


' the overplus We has allotted you, you will 


want moderation, and loſe that ſatisfaction and 
happineſs you cannot taſte without it. There- 
fore, for the ſake of humanity; and to enhance 
— pleaſures , you ought not to 


But how am I to know the exact ſum which 
will remain ?—There is nothing more eaſy. 
You receive two guineas the firſt day of 'the 
month; buy nothing but what is abſoutely ge- 


ceffary; and unleſs ſuch : an” eren as tha of | 


* SA: 


a; e favs, -. 1 1 6 Ste is the 
mother and nurſe of the pleaſures of life; by 


them juſt, me makes them certain and pure; by ade 


rating, ſhe keeps them in breath and appetite; by di» 
miniſhing thoſe ſhe refuſes us, . {te makes thoſe. ſhe | 
us the more. deſirable,” 
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aue ſuffered; 
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all in 
bles, but reſerve half for charitable uſea 


this morning ſhould offer, keep the reſt of 
_— laſt day _ month z — 
that ſum will be your overplus, divide it into 
two equal parts; the one for the poor, and the 
other for fancies. —But, mamma, you give all 
your overplus * poory _— 
any 'one whim yours.—In ſome years 
will have fewer; at my age you will, — 
have any. You have thrown aſide the toys of 
infancy; you 2 tak amuſe yourfelf with thoſe 
E Pape yp wk There wilt come a time, 
care no more for china, monke 
or „ tables, 


than you now care for dolls. 
grow tired of fine houſes, beautiful rde ns, 
jewels, a throne; every thing in 
ſhort diſguſts us — of doing good, — 
Yes, 'Ki and Emperors have abdi- 
„ O00 gh AG. Se „for ei- 
ample, finds) bis fellcity increaſe daily, in the | 
manner of life biet he has adopted: btleſs 
this is the- oaſe g for it is ſo: delightful to dif. 
penſe happineſs, that the man who would re- 
\ ſolve to be charitable for ſix months, would 
continue fo to the end of his life.— Although I 
am but a child I feel that Oh, mamma, from 
this hour I will give all my overplus to the 
z— No; you are not yet worthy; limit your- 
ſelf to what I. have ſaid. On the contrary, I 
deſire you. for ſome years to amuſe yourſelf in 
making a collection of all the pretty baubles 
which tempt you; that you may the ſooner 
know, how, eaſily they. diſguſt us. Moſt aſ- 
ſuredly, I, for inſtance, ſhall never again buy a 
toſe· wood box; I have taken ſuch an averſion | 
to them—and t little tables of twenty-ſeven 
G 3 ſhillings 
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thillings value !—Twenty-ſeven ſhillings Oh 
that I had but ſuch n n 
to the poor woman! 

_ . When Adelaide retired that fame, ni icht, we 
 faw the charming little table ſhe had cheapened | 
at the cabinet-makers by | her bedſide, After 
having expreſſed her joy: This, ſaid ſhe, o 
to ſatisfy all my fancies for three mont 
therefore during that time I. ſhall not divide | 
my overplus into two equal parts: it will 
be all for the poor. You will judge, Madam, 
if ſuch a reſolution, the reſult: of the firſt mo- 
tion, and which I am ſure; will be adhered to 
faithfully, is not a mn all my 
care. 

I do not naniics. the e Chevalier as Valmont; 
for he told me _ he ſhovld wane; to you 
this morning - content. myſelf. with 
telling you, oy A ſpends: his: days.) withy, us, 

that he does not appear tired, that Llove him 
mow, Madam, not for your ſakez but very wad 
; Ne ee CY * * 8 
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LETTER XXVIn. 1 


. Madame de Germeuil to 2 de 2 


On my deer friend, what a diſmal winter 

have I juſt paſſed! I own to you that the proba- 

"yo of my exile laſing another wr. diſtrafts 
me. 
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me. To live fixty * em from Paris, is it 
life 7— Shut up in an old caſtle, with a mother- 
in-law who deteſts me, and who is as tireſome, 
as ſhe is godly, deaf, croſs, and quarrelſome ; 
add to all this the torment of neighboors ;” 
ſuch ſhocking men Women ſo drefſed !—Such 


behaviour and faſhions The leaſt inſupport- 


able amongſt them calls her huſband my friend 


walking, fiſhing, reading, and playing at Loto. 
You he bow well this Cates me, and how I muſt 
be diverted. I am fo altered, ſo horridly thin— 


If ey will force me to ſpend another winter 


here, I declare to you there are no extremities, 


into which I ſhall not be ready to run. My debts 


in two years, it is true, amounted to forty thou- 
ſand livres, but did I not bring Mr. Germeuil fif- 
ty thouſand livres a year; and has he not himſelf 


gamed awa _ of five hundred thouſand ? 
Boes he think, he 


himſelf? He has juſt treated me in a manne 


thought proper to write, and inform him it was 
my defre to have my daughter taken out of the 
convent, and ſentto me. He anſwered me blunt- 
| He I ought to give up that fancy; that his 

daughter would be much better educated in a con- 


vent, than with me: in a word, he flatly refuſed 


me. You know I am not naturally fond of 
children. Beſides, a little girl of fix. years old 
could not be any great reſource. Therefore this 
. refuſal affects me lightly in regard to the object. 


But you will allow, that the reaſon is very offen- 


five. —It is plain from that, that 1 ſhall. not only 


G4,  _ never 


before all company. Judge then of the reſt. 
Moreover, the faſhionable amuſements here are 


alone has the right to ruin | 


r 
which raiſes my reſentment to the height. 3 


* 
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never have the diſpoſal of my daughter, but I 
ſhall not be even permitted to preſide. over her 
education. I would lay any wager, at fifteen ſhe 
will neither know how to come into a room, nor 


in her hair; for how is it poſſible for a man to 

bring up a young woman, and take the place of a 
mother ? Rn airs © 5 2 

Would you believe, my love, that it is above 


perſon.” He is nevertheleſs in a great meaſure 
the cauſe of my flavery. Oh I if I could but 
have foreſeen !—You prohibit recurring to the 
paſt - Of what then muſt I think ? The preſent 
is inſupportable; I durſt not look forward; in- 
deed I never could conceive the pleaſures of fu- 
turity. It contains two ills, the bare idea of 
which chills me ; old age and death—Particular- 
ly old age; what an horrid thing Only figure 
to. yourſelf, what it is to be forty, and a 2 
mother | You ſee, my dear friend, what pleaſing 


thoughts ſolitude inſpires, I do aſſure you if it 


laſts, I ſhall die of a conſumption. Adieu, my 
dear life : for heaven ſake inform me, if levees 


are ſtill faſhionable, and if they wear ſacks, If 


ſo, I ſhall beg you to ſend me two. 


to dreſs herſelf gracefully, nor even to put a flower 


three months ſince I have heard of a “ certain 
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Madame de Valce t Madame de Germeuz wil; 
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OH dear friend, how ] pity you I Tam 
ſincęrelj affected by your ſorrows !—But. the. 
idea that you may pals another winter. ſixty- 
leagpes from. me, is inſupportable. I ſtand in- 
need of vou every moment; and more than ever. 
during theſe laſtthree months, when I. have ex- 
perieneed a. ſucceſſion of difficulties,, which. I 
fcel-,myſelf, no longer able to ret. Madame 
D! Almane is here:, that. is ſaying. every thing. 
You will. readily. believe ſhe dictates at leaſt five 
or fix {ermons-.a day to my mother, which I. am 
abliged to. liſten to; and all to engage me to. 
adopt-,the manners, and behavicur of Madame 
D'G/talis, If they lock on her as ſo perfect a 
pattern, why did not they educate me as they 
did her.? We are both juſt as they made us.” 
dhe is very prudent, very. reaſonable; I am very 
gidddy, very trifling ; ſhe: knows how to employ 
berſelf, to, paint, and play on the harp; I know 
bow to dance. We have profited alike, each of 
us; of the examples, attentions, and education 
we have received. Notwithſtanding my deteſ- 
tation of lectures, I-could ſubmit to hear them 
from thoſe who have a- right to preach.— But I 
would have. people juſt and conſiſtent; J ſhall 
neyer be conyerted by any preacher, who does 
not poſſeſs theſe. two qualifications. For example, 
my mother came imo my apartment. The other 
* G5 morning, 
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morning, and found on the table two volumes 


of plays, a little free, which bropght on ſome 


remonſtrance of half an hour long, a moſt elo- 
quent panegyric on de 1 7, modeſty, taſte, and 
, propriety, &c. &c.. , this difſertation 


perhaps might not 132 deen finiſhed by this 


time, had I not ſudden] 1 it by ſayipg; 


very pran'ys «theſe plays are truly very free, 


< but 1 did not think i 8 was any more harm 
« in reading than in feeing them acted.“ Now' 
in order for you to, feel all the ſmartneſs of this 
eps 2 — know, that theſe 

ted ſome years ſince at Mr. Bias, and my 
mother attended every repreſentation.” I owe 
this information to Madame de Gerville, and can- 
not doubt its truth; for my mother took me in 
an iuſtant: ſhe bluſhed encremely, a7 berſelf 
ah a paſhon, and quitted me in a n fine 
_ the will revenge herſelf on my eder; ſhe will 
make her a prodi In the mean time, ſhe 
is the moſt infipid rg creature you ever be- 


held. Apropos of prodigies and * perfection: 
we have, juſt arrived here, a young man, who 


faſcinates eve body; he is called the Chevalier 
de Valmont. adame D' Almane patroniſes him 


extremely z and was he richer, 'd ſhould think 


ſhe intended him for her daughter. Finally, he 
is really very pleaſing ; but he has the m diſ- 
mal grandfather, and the moſt tireſome imagi- 


nable : beſides, he is a pedant, a man of learn- 
ing, a devotee, a philoſopher ; in ſhort, a man 
as unfit for the world, as he is vexatious to his 


grandfon, whom he watches, barafſes, and fol- 
lows like a ſhadow. But to return'to the Che- 
* they pretend that he is in love with 

me. 


plays were 
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me. I ſhould: be ſorry. if he was z for he inter- 
eſts me, and I would not inſpire him with a ſen- 
timent of which my heart is no longer ſuſcep- 


hare at laſt found means to recover, after ſo much 
agitation. If we are really doomed once in our 
lives to be violently in love, my tribute is not yet 
paid; for you know how I deceived myſelf. Oh! 
was Ito love truly, it would be without bounds ;\ 
I feel it—But'I will not love at all. I will f 

from the lighteſt emotion of preference: ill iy 
ſeek you; conhde- to you CY and you 
will make me conquer it —If there are any anti- 


dotes to love, alone can adminiſter 
them. Farewell, m Her dear creature. Oh !'why 
| are you not here? dear your abſence 
perhaps coſt met 


- 


LETTER XXX, 


Madame D Ana to Afi de 2 


V E 8. e the adventure of the poor ; 
woman has been followed up: we have learnt 
her hiſtory, and we know that the has told no- 
thing but the truth, She has ſeven children ; 
that ſhe is in the utmoſt diftreſs; that ſhe was 
28 à millener; that the ended credit 
ihe gave many young ladies occaſioned her to be- 
come a, bankrupt z that ſhe diveſted. herſelf of 
every thang 3 for .the ſake of her creditors, 3 : 
5 | is 


tible.— I will not loſe again that ſweet peace, I | 
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This recital of Miſs Bridget's, on her return 
from the poor woman's, has: ſenſibly affected 


Adelaide. But, ſaid ſhe, all thoſe young people. 
i ons. ge wal 


who bought on credit, finiſhed by-paying | 
at all, replied Miſs Bridget 3 the major part are 
| unable.—But how ſo ?—A tradeſman who ſells 
on credit charges higher, that he may receive 
intereſt for his money; which is but juſt. A 
woman who buys in that manner has no right to 
cheapen, and commonly receives the goods with- 
dut aſking the price; which cauſes her at the 
end of a year or two, having frequently no more 
than fix or ſeven thouſand: livres a year al- 
lowed ber, to have bills amounting to fifteen 
or twenty thouſand; conſequently ſhe cannot 
pay them. — Does not the tradeſman ſummon 
her ?—Her huſband is x obliged to pay her bills, 
but he has them taxed ; he obtains ay ther delay, 
and in all this time the unfortunate dealer, preſ- 
ſed by his own creditors, unable to gather in his 


debts, is quickly ruined, — It is nevertheleſs. 


ſhocking for a woman to be the author of ſuch a 
calamity | For inſtance, you know Madame de 
 Germeuil ? —Yes.—She is in Provence, and yet 
her huſband is here, which appears very odd to 
me. The reaſon is, they have quarrelled, and 
on account of the enormous debts ſhe has con- 
trated ; for ſhe paid nobody.—But how is it poſ- 
fible to carry extravagance to ' ſuch an exceſs? 
— When ladies want honeſty and conſideration, 
and fooliſhly accuſtom themſelves to yield to all 
their fancies, they have the ridiculous: ambition. 
of outſhining all other women by the elegance 


and expenſiveneſs of their dreſs : this brings on 
treat milliners bills. Fhey are cheated and 
28 1  _ - robbed, 
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robbed, tuin and diſhonour themſelyes, and we 

ter the confidence of their huſbande; the 

of domeſtic felicity, and the. approbation he 

world, for ſome pieces of gold ſtuff, ſome feathers, 
flowers, gauzes,/ and ribbons, 0 gratibus 
Heaven, what a friphtful picture! How is it poſ- 
ſible, that fo frivolous a te ptation/ſhould/ induce 
any one to engage in ſueh — For m 
part, the fear of er to a bankruptcy! aha 
preſerve mefor ever. a yiSr=itoq 218 ses 

Thus the dangers attending bills, the nec 
of learning to reſiſt our fancies, and of being an 
economitſt, if one would be benevolent, are max- 
ims indelibly engræven om the heart. and under- 
ſtanding of Adelaide. 

Mr. D' Aimeri bas informed you, dam, that 
the propoſed Alianee of Theodore and the little Can- 
Aantia 1 is known to all Madame de Limours's ac- 
quaintance. Notwithſtanding all her reſolutions - 
to the contrary, ſhe talks openly of it. Her 

| manner of careſſing Theodore, and her bebayi 
td him, would alone ſuffice to diſcover this ſecret, 
which ſhe has promiſed me ſo faithfully. to keep. 
I am moſt pained by her indifcretion i ww. revealing | 
it to her daughter, a child of eleven years. — 
dame de Limoures,,, aſhamed of - her weakneſs, tries, 
in vain to deny it ; but I ſaw it too cally, by. the. 
extraordinary affection Conflantia already betrays. 
for 7 heodpre. She bluſhes the moment he appears; | 
never talks to him but in a low, and almoſt a 
trembling voice; if he leaves her or is abſent, he | 
iz melancholy, thoughtful, and diſtractad. Thus it 
ts, that her young heart feels the pains ok a dan- - 
gerous paſſion, the very name of which ſhe ought | 
be — 1 _ not an imprudent confi= - } 


dence 
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dence ſet ber up, and inflamed ber imagination, 
ſhe would now. enjoy that amiable and ſoft tran- 
quillity ſuitable to her res ſue would ſee The- 


adare without obſerving more than any other 
perſon. Alas who can tell to what a. depth of 
miſery this imprudence. of ber mother may lead 
her !—Adicu, Madan | 1 ſhall have the pleaſure 
of . ſeeing you again in a month; but, unfortu- 
nately, it will be for a yery ſhort time for Mr. 
D Almane will poſitively have us at Toulon by the 
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L T. 111 x30. 
How! Porphiry, after your great fucceſs, are 


* 


1 


u aſtoniſhed to have found enemies, and to have 
oſt the friend whom you moſt confided in? 
This aſtoniſhment, however, does you honour— 
80 on, and never abandon thoſe noble ſenti- 
ments which "occaſion it, Oh ! may increaſe 
of years, and the woeful experience of riper 
age, never rob you of that extreme ſurpriſe, 
Which envy, breach of faith, injuſtice, and 
malice, cauſe in you ! Be, if it mult; be ſo, the 
victim of hatred. . What does it ſignify, pro- 
vided, while you ſuffer by it, you. yourſelf feel 
not the torments of that deteſtable paſſion ! 
If ever you ſhould come to have a bad opinion of 
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mankind, throw away your pen, and lay aſide 
your ſtudies: to be able to inſtruQ and inform 
ind, you muſt love them too. Works, 
under the influence of that - ſublime 
entiment, will have a juſt claim to immortality. 


| Why ſhould you hate the rivals that envy vou, 


and the enemies that perſecute you ?—Becauſe 
they are worthleſs ?—Proud boy.! Are you very. 
ſure: that yau are naturally more worthy than 
they 1 If they have been miſled by education, 
if they have never been _ reſtrained by the per- 
ſuave voice of a faithful friend, tell me which 
they deſerve moſt, your hatred or your compaſh- 
on !—And you do you imagine that you owe to 
nature only the good qualities you ; poſſeſs ? 
Un ul youth !. bave you already forgot 
the happy days of your-infancy ?—Ah, my ſon 
call to mind the of Lagaraye, and you, 
will be modeſt and more indulgent. —Ten ano- 
nymous pamphleteers have taken your work to 
pieces,  andendeavoured to ridicule your perſon. 
A ſert of periodical writers have amuſed and di- 
verted themſelves in hurleſquing you, though 
very aukwardly ; like profeſſed. ſtory - tellers 
whoſe inſipid, threadbare, and olten- repeated 
2 Aer nobody's laughter but their own. 
— What ! do you then pretend to univerſal em- 
pire ?—In vain do va to pleaſe both wiſe 
men and fools. Make your. option between 
them; for you will never perſuade them to enter- 
tain the ſame opinion of your productions.— 
If you deſpiſe not all theſe petty attacks upon 
you, you will multiply them; your notice will 
give them importance, and you will thereby diſ- 
cover a weakneſs unworthy of your, * 
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Initatey Af , wh publiſhed a uſeful work, 
and Conſequently /a valuable one. Mr. d. WH 
calticized - it unjuſtly and Without: foundation,.: 
b at che fame time with mueh wit land humour. 
A ſtiend 8f the avtho? going one morning: to ſee 
him, overheard him la 
Stifpriſed at the novelty; he ſtopped at the door, 
_ ati@faw M-— reading a pamphlet, and from! 
time is time ready tb burſt with laughter; and 
Wut "a Lene hel des Tag 
This pamplilet, which: ſo — him, propedro. 
be Mr. d fative;—He that car 
heartily at a oriticiſm upon his dwn works, muſt 
certainly be a man af no common turn of mind; 
You; it! is true, are. not likely to be put to this: 
telt; for there are few-Critics now+-a- days 'who- 
canvwinte dike ao Never anfwer any 
2 v exeept they attack the moral principles. 
f your Wordt : Thon, indeed, and then alone; 
you Hould defend yourſelf; but. ill it ſhould: be: 
done with a clearneſs'and dignity, void of irony; 
and il-humour.—Pake care, however, my dean 
4 to diſtinguiſh: girth fatires from juſt 
. efiticiſms,( which never” adopt the inſulting ſtile- 
of butleſque and banter,” Dictated by reaſon, 
taſtey and eruth, they will afford you new li bis, 
and · teach you how to put a perfect and finiſh 


hand to your works; and you ſhould read peg 


not only without peeviſhnels, but with gratitude, 
As a man is very apt to be partial in his own 


cauſe, ſend ma all the eriticiſms they have made 


on you work; Iwill read them carefully, and 


dell Jou fincerely what I think of them. Were 


2 friend of no other uſe, no authon ſhould be; 
| _ * . pride. pre- 
; * vents: 


wphing in his cloſet alone. 
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a vents him not from conſulting his friends, and 
following the falutary' advice which friendſhip 
alone has courage to give EET ; 


| — a | 5 | | - | | * 
" LETTER i 
The Baroneſs to Madame de Valmont. 


I Leave this place to-morrow, Madam, and 
all ſtop at D-— till the ſeventh ; but ſhall cer- 
tainly have the pleaſure of embracing you in leſs 
than ten days. Madame de Limoars is leſs af- 
feed at our parting than You can imagine, be- - 


cauſe ſhe herſelf is leaving this place for four ». 


months. She follows Mr. de Limours, who is to 
command this year at — , and being about 
to make a journey of fourſcore leagues from Pa- 
ris, and for the frſt time, ſhe is ſo taken up with 
the preparations for her own departure; that the 
has no time to think of mine. 'The Chevalier ge 
Valmont came this afternoon to take his leave of 
me. Having preſſed my band and kiffed it, he 
quitted my apartment without being able to utter 
a word. He has an excellent heart; it will be a 
great pity ſhould he do otherwiſe than well Tou 
can have no conception how it would grieve 
me.—Adiecu, Madam ! I hope you will be ſo good 
as to give me à dinner the 14th. or 15th. _, 


L nk: 


Es 
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The ſame to the Viſcounteſs. 
——— ——_—_ 1 „% — 


Antibes, rt May, 


W E arrived at Antibes yeſterday, my dear 
friend, and perhaps ſhall not leave it to-morrow ; 
for the winds are quite contrary. . Adelaide be- 


gan yeſterday to familiariſe herſelf with precipi - 


ces. We were ſeven hours and an half in per- 
forming the twelve lea between Frejus and 


Antibes; for the roads are equally bad and dan- 


gerous. The mountain of “ Eſtrel, among others, 
1s really frightful on account of its precipices. 
I obſerved Adelaide, aſtoniſhed and pale, often 
fix her eyes upon me, as if to aſk me if there 
were any danger. She would have been glad had 
I. diſcoverad her fears, but durſt not confeſs them 
to me. I affected not to take notice of her emo- 
tions, and even contrived, by ſome indirect con- 
verlation, without her diſcovering my intentions, 


to create a deſire in her to conceal her feelings 3 


for the care of hiding our fears occupies the 
mind, and diminiſhes the exceſs of them: ſo 
that by degrees Adelaide recovered herſelf, and 
at length became tolerably compoſed, ' Upon the 
; pros ſhe. is enchanted with travelling. All ſhe 


ſees. aftoniſhes and charms her; an 2 


comparable to the pleaſure ſhe takes in writing 


„ This mountain is four leagues long, and affords many 54. 


mirable d 8 
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journal; but, if ſhe does not acquire a little more 
preciſion, this ſame journal will amount to thirt; 
or forty volumes. Antibes already takes up tight 
it; it is true, four of them contain a ca- 
ue of flowers and plants in this neighbour- 
for we took a long walk this morning, and 
Adelaide was aſtoniſhed to ſee the fields full, of 
flowers, roſemary, thyme, marjoram, and buſhes 
of althea, myrtle, yellow jefſamine, and honey- 
iu 7 . ene e 
Ton aſk bow we travel. — We, that is to ſay, 
Mr. D Almane, Miſs Bridget, Dainville, my 
children, and myſelf, arc all in my great coach, 
which you know and we have a ſecond carri- 
age, in which are my women and Brunel. We 1. 
ways ſtop four hours a day, to dine and give 
our children various leſſons. Adelaide writes and 
draws.; in the mean time I tune ber harp, 
after which-ſhe plays an hour, In the carriage, 
we contrive;that our converſation may not b 
uſeleſs * them. Fg reat 5 5 OR 
ung folks, without their ſuſpecting it, is b 
king derten to them; thoſe Fit A means, 
ſo neglected in common educations, are perhaps 
the moſt ethcacious- and moſt uſeful of all. 
How happens it, that we ſee ſo many people, 
who do not want parts, who yet know neither how 
to talk themſelves, nor how to, hiſten to ethers ? 
It is becauſe they are brought too early into the 
the world. A young perſon, fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, hears nothing talked of, in the cir- 
cle he frequents, but frivolous things, which 
leave no impreſſions at all u —_ mind; 
or ſuch only as raiſe falſe and dangerous ideas. 
If the converſation falls upon intereſting 1 
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ſolid ſubjects, they are treated in a manner above 
the comprehenſion of a perſon of fourteen years 
old, who would be horridly tired by them, and 
from thence acquire a laſting habit of inatten- 
tion; and every ſerious! converſation would ap- 
pear to him cold and inſipid, and he would care- 
Fally avoid it; or, rather, his indolence and inat- 
tention would prevent his bearing a part in, or 
even comprehending it. Make a young perſon 
read books above his comprehenſion, and he will 
never love reading; and if he often liſtens td the 
diſcourſes even of perſons of underſtanding, who | 
converſe for their own pleaſure, without a view 
to his improvement, he will never love converfa- 
tion; and yet this is the method followed by the 
moſt intelligent mothers and the. moſt able Tree 
tors of youth . 


' - To return to our employments in the carriage: 
we frequently tell ſtories, ſometimes repeat ver- 
ſes, make reflections on poetry, and criticiſe the 
the verſes we have recited: we talk alterna 
Engliſh, Italian, French; then each of us has 2 
book, and, at different intervals, we all read three 
or four hours a day, and mutually give an account 
Gf what each has read, which furniſhes new mat- 
ca Non: HS 77 PI FOE 
Now, my dear friend, I have "anſwered all 
your queſtions, let us talk of Madame de Pale, 
hs let us N the 3 minutely.— J. i in 
deſpair, you Tay, on qui fing Paris ur 'monthy, 
" becauſe ſhi * bor Friends and Weg. Ae is 
twenty years old, and goes with her huſband, to 
follow her father and mother; and yet ſhe weeps 
and is in deſpair on quitting her frunds und her 
faciety. Alas J ought ſhe to have any ſotiety but 
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yours ?——The whole miſchief Comes from Ma- 
dame de Germeuille, Fin chat f 72 — friend, . e 
whom] declared myſelf ſo roun EL 
commengement of the comnedtion. eg 
Valct adopted the Friends and the ety of ber inti- 
mate friends, and immediately 'or "twelve 
rs introduced, themſelves hure your houſe, 
3 rob bbed. yo of the les into the conſi- 
dence, 2 t eee, our, dau ghter 11 ob- 
ſerved, M Madame de 2 continually giving 
breakfaſts to, ber friends without you, and going 
out alone to ſup with, them, Imagine to'your-" 
ſelf, what paſſes at thoſe dangerous afſemblies ! 
Be afſured that they there contrive every method 
of eſtranging Madame de Vale from her moſt 
important duties, thoſe of loving her buſband, 
and revering her mother. There ſhe is pleaſed, 
| becauſe the is there praiſed, approved, and ad- 
mired. ere the) turn into ridicule every ſoei- 
2 but their own; and certainly they do not 
75 ours, compoled in general of perſons of 
| wiedge, and of a mature age. This kind of 
on bade under the name of confidence and 
unreſerved friendſhip but from 9 their 
friends and acquaintance, people too eaſiſy paſs 
on to turn into ridicule the moſt reſpectable, and' 
ſometimes even the moſt ſacred things. | 
T thiok it better to apply to the Stertandiag 
than to the heart of Madame de 'Falee—I ado 
viſe yu to obſerve. her carefully, and, the firſt 
occabon of diſcontent ſhe Fired you, 'ſpeak to 
her with the greateſt firmneſs; and When you 
leave , carry her with you. for fix months ' 
to your eſtate in Anjou, where, you know, Mr. 
de Timur has long, wilted. 10 Py an autnnin. 
© * * 


4 


* 
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Befidex, ſuch » party ms may ſerve you regain the 
affeftions of y e nd. ; you ves. it 


will be e to Madame de Va. Tou 
will at firſt find ber dcr wful and deſected; the 
will think herſelf ka ſhe will treat wick 
diſdain ber country nei bours, who ſtrive to 
pleaſe, her; will look uf Ni them as 4 ſpecies, of 
creatures unworthy to udge of ber merits, and 
ſet a juſt value on them; the will think it a 
tiable caſe to be obliged to Jive. with © "Ill, dreted 
women, and men who have not the ton "and 
manners of the court, But by degrees theſe ideas 
will grow weaker ; ſhe will 3 more tracta- 
ble, more juſt, more obliging. At length the 
may find out that good and ee 
are of all countries; that Fe res wh which always 
vary in various places, are alſo always f:trolous, 
and. of no account in the eye of reaſon. No- 
thing is more irkſome, for a eontinuance, than 
diſdain to her who uſes it; and in the end ſhe 
will be; tired of it. Pride, which cauſes, will 
alſo. correct it ; for one cannot he always" out of 
humour, without being difagreeable,. and that 
refleQion may cure it. In ſhort, Madame de 
Falle, in 95 retreat, ſeparated from her friends, 
and given up entirely to you, will have time to 
make ſome uſeſul reflections: you will bring her : 
back to Paris cured, in part at leaſt, of her er- 
rors; ſhe will be certainly leſs capricious, and 
| leſs perverſe ;, ſhe will make fewer enemies ; ſhe 
will be more prudent and reſerved; and, if te 
has any ſenſe, ſhe will ſee how much her happ 
neſs depends upon reſerving your friend of | 
_ and. zegaining the a ons N Her huſband.— 
This, y dear friend, is the method 1 ſhould 
3 . Ln f 
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ue, were I in your place. As ſoon as you are 
— — in this affair, pray acquaint 


Adieu l I will write: to you from 
Nice, —Dire&t yourletters to me at Genoa,  * 


— 


1. 7 7 E R xxx. 


| Thane the fo 


Nice. 


W travel ſlowly; for ſince my laſt letter we 
have advanced but * four leagues. We have all 
been borribly ſick at ſea, except Mr. D' Flmane 
and 3 Adelaide and Theodore ſuffered 
but they, as well as myſelf, were- 
ſick 2 complaining. Mattraſſes were pro- 
vided in the felucca ſor the ſick to lie on. In 
about half an hour, Mr. D' Aiman obſerved to 
his ſon, that ſuch delicacy was ridiculous in a 
man, and that he might vomit as well fit 
as lying. Theodore immediately got up; and 
did the ſame, ſaying, that courage was as * 
ſary in a woman as a man, though perhaps leſs- 
uſeful : but ſtill it was a virtue, and we ought to 
bluſh to be one moment without it. At theſe 
words the dejected Adelaide " 2 towards me, 
and ſat Sa © by my ſide. is piqued Wen | 
dere, who, reſolving to ſurpaſs women in cou» 


rage, began chatting in che moſt * and _ 
From Antibes to Nice, 


manner; 


mannerz and though 


— 4 N 
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ſickneſs; he reſumed the con ion a 
N in „ . 
triumphed; his eyes ſparkled wi 
ſeemed to ſay to 5 is 
of- your fex. I learned towards 
whiſpering in her ear, ſaid" to her, have you 

mind to ſhew your father, that you have as 


much reſolution as Theodore ? Let us ſing a duett. 


She preſſed my hand, and in an inſtant we 
a duett, which we ſang, a little out of tune in- 
deed, but with all ouc force, and with a chear- 


ful mein. Mr. D'Almane came and embraced 


his daughter: Preferve, my children, ſays he, 
this laudable deſire of equalling each och 


rivalſhip between you; for endeavouring mutu- 
ally after perfection, you will render yourſelves 


more worthy of our affection, and of that love 


*. have for each other. As Mr. D' Aimane 
niſhed theſe words, Theodore came, and falling 
on his knees before me, took one of his fiſter's 
hands and one of mine, and joining them toge- 


ther, he kiſſed them with that ingenuous and 


tender air, which you know him poſſeſſed of, 


and which renders all his actions ſo obliging and 


ſo agreeable.— We have however reſolved to 


to Genoa' by La Corniche, that is to ſay, by land, 
in a ſort of litters carried by men. This little 
journey will take us up four or five days. Mr. 
Df Almane ſays, it is very intereſting and little 
known, and, in ſhort, will quite harden the 
_m_ precipices and bad accommo— 

e are to ſet out to-morrow 8 

a 
its 


children 
dations. 
at fix o'clock. —Nice is a very pretty town, an 


er in 
virtue; ſuch an emulation cannot produce a 


do 
me 
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its air ſo wholeſome, that invalids come hither 
from far to breathe it, without uſing any other 
medicines. The mountains, that — Nice, 
produce many plants and ſimples. We bota- 
nized yeſterday and to-day, Adelaide has drawn 
and coloured many plants, 'and among others 
the wild aſparagus; a ſhrub. whoſe leaves are 
prickly, and of an emerald-green, its ſhape and 
delicacy are charming. She intends the little draw- 
ing for you, and I ſhall ſend it you from Genoa. 


LETTER xxxv. 


De Baron to Mr, D' Ameri. 
| n | „„ 
Væs, su, the confidence you repoſe in me, 
does me honour at the ſame time that it ebliges 
me. Your frankneſs ought to excite mine, and I 
ſhall anſwer you without reſerve. —The match, 
which Madame D*Qly propoſes to you for the 
Chevalier de Valmont, is too-, advantageous, in 
point of fortune, to leave you in the leaſt doubt 
of my ſentiments on the ſuhject: fo that I muſt 
confeſs, you are not out in your conjectures: for 
it is very true, if the Chevalier de Valmont ſhould 
anſwer the pains you take with him, and the 
hopes he gives, Madame D' Almane and I ſhould 
prefer him to any other. But I muſt at the ſame 
time inform you, that we ſhould have this pro- 
Vol. II. > * ject, 
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ject, which can be but very uncertain as yet, 
abſolutely unknown to my daughter: ſo that you 
muſt promiſe me not to communicate the con- 


feſſion I now make to any one, no not to Ma- 


dame de Valmont herſelf. I know your prudence 
and diſcretion, and I have not the leaſt doubt of 
our keeping this ſecret, which I look upon as 

a very important one. You-know this union, 
however deſirable it may be to us, depends en- 
tirely on the conduct ef the Chevalier de Vol- 
mont. Adelaide is no more than twelve years 
and an half old; and Madame D' Almane had 
determined not to marry her, till {he is eighteen. 


Between this time and that we ſhall be able to 


judge with certainty of the character and prin- 
ciples of the Chevalier de Valmont; and, if 
during that time he does nothing to forfeit the 
good opinion we. now have of him, I am very 


certain that Madame D' Almane will give him 


her daughter with the teſt pleaſure : Ma- 
dame D Almane, I fay ; for on her alone ſhall the 
deſtiny of Adelaide depend: This right ſhe has 
a claim to from me, both from juſtice and af- 
fection. Her behaviour to me, and the pains 
ſhe has taken with her children, deſerve this 
proof of my acknowledgment and eſteem. Be- 
fides, can I better conſult my daughter's hap- 
pineſs, by leaving the diſpoſal of her to fo 
affectionate and intelligent a mother Con- 
ſider, Sir, whether ſuch à conditional engage- 
ment ought to make you decline. the 1 of 
Madame D'Olcy. = Midemeiſelle de n 
true, is not a perſon of quality; 
greater fortune than Adelaide will ever be. Do 


not refuſe her, therefore, till you have well con- 
55 s * ' ; ſider x 
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| fidered the matter; and pray take your time to 

anſwer this letter. I feel, as well as you, all 
the uneaſineſs the two approaching years muſt 
cauſe in you, on account of, the Chevalier de 
Valmont. They will decide, perhaps abſolutely, 
what he will be for the refidue of his life. You 
muſt not judge by the laſt winter, what he will 
be the_next. e then was but eighteen years 
old ; and he thought it nothing extraordinary to 
de ſtill in a ſtate of dependance. He was but 
juſt entering the world ; and his inexperience 
and timidity made him every inſtant feel the 
want of a mentor and a guide. He was in love 
toogwith a woman as virtuous as ſhe was charm- 
ing] which made him inſenſible to all the arts 
which coquetry employed to ſeduce him. But 
next winter he will be a year older; he will 
know more of the world; he will ſee all the 
young men of his own age become their own 
maſters ; he will be cured of his paſſion for Ma- 
dame D' Oflalis; for love without hope cannot 
long ſubſiſt. To how many dangers will he 
then be expoſed ?—lf you abandon him, he will 
yield to them; if you follow him without his 
conſent, you will not preſerve him. It is he 
that muſt retain , muſt with for you, and not 
be able to do without you: but this is not to be 
expected, except in a caſe where two perſons 
have an unbounded confidence in each other, 
which is become habitual from their having 
been ever inſeparable. But you have not had' 
the care of the Chevalier de Valmont from his 
infancy. And ſince he came to years of diſ- 
eretion, you have been ſeparated for many 
months. You have not accuſtomed him to 


\ 
= 
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. think, that, except on extrao 2 Fee 
you were born to be ever together. be 
no wonder, De. na- 
tural diſpoſitions may be,, if he ſhould. 4 for 
independance. It is. what. you muſt expect ; he 


will certainly. flip thro. your hands: but, if his | 


heart be good, he. will return and ſeck you; 
ou will A regain ;-his confidence, and at 
leaſt you will - preſerve him from thoſe 
. errors, which repentance can neither .repair nor 
expiate. We muſt overlook ſome failings, pro- 
vided he keep up a regard to. decency and mo- 
rality, a ſenſibility of mind, and RN prin- 
ciples.—Y ou aſk me, how you ſhall ſecure him 


from the love of play. He has. ſenſe, -. know- 


ledge, and education ; idleneſs therefore, and 


want of employment, will not drive him. to 


commit follies ; and this is ſaying a good deal: 
but ſtill opportunity and example are always to 
be dreaded. I dare not adviſe you to: make. uſe 
of the means I ſhould employ with y ſon, to 
ſnatch him from this danger ;: becauſe it ay be 
attended with the greateſt inconveniencies, if 
your pupil has not a command over himſelf, and 


if you are not ſure, that he is incapable of break- 


ing a reaſonable reſolution, when qe has once 
ſeriouſly made it. For my part, .when . Theodare 
into the world, I ſhall require his word of 
nour never to play at games I hazard, and-1 
am certain he never w — I ſhould. rely much 
leſs upon his diſcretion, | if 1 required leſs of 
him; I mean, if I only requeſted a promiſe of 
bim never to play derp. An abſolute ſacrifice js 
- eaſier to make than a partial one, which neither 


| takes, us aut of the way of e BY | 
om 
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from the- danger which opportunity may lay. in 
our way: for it is eaſier to renouhce- things 
which give us pleaſure, than to enjoy them mo- 
derately. But if you are not perfectly ſure, that 
the Chevalier de Valmont has reſolution enough 
to keep ſuch a promiſe, do not exact it of him; 
leave him rather to learn wiſclom from expe- 
rience, and correct himſelf at his own expence, 
than expoſe him to forfeit his word —When I 
have your anſwer to this letter, I will commu- 
nicate to you another method, which you may 
employ without inconvenience z and which may 
ſerve as an excellent preſervative againſt all the 
- dangers that threaten the Chevalier de Valmont. 
Adieu, dear Sir; permit me again to deſire you 
would not anfwer me, till Jou have very ma- 
turely reflected · on the propoſal of Madame 


- LETTER XXXVI. 
The Viſcounteſs to the Barontſs. 


W HILE you ramble up and down in ſearch 
of great adventures, traverſe the ſeas, enlarge 
your ideas, and acquire knowledge; whilſt you 
fe on hard beds, eat tough chops, and onion 
ſoups; I dully vegetate in the midſt of fifty 
perſons who think of nothing, talk of nothing 
but common-place * knot, play at /oto, 
e . 3 and 
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and ſit three hours at table. —You know how 


defirous I was to follow Mr. de Limours; I had 
formed a delicious idea of this excurſion. — 


Firſt of all, I was to act the governor's lady, 
and I imagined I ſhould do it with a good grace; 


and the part did not diſpleaſe me. Then I flat- 
tered myſelf that four months ſpent fourſcore 


leagues from Paris, and from Madame de Ger- 


ville, might produce a great change in my ſi- 


tuation, and in the ſentiments of Mr. de Li- 


mourt. Beſides, carrying Madame de Yalce with 
me, I ſtill hoped to regain that place in her 
heart, which I could not renounce without ex- 
treme regret : but theſe hopes, ſo agreeable, are 
abſolutely vahiſhed. I was very happy the firſt 


fortnight I paſſed here. I had the greateſt de- 


fire to pleaſe and be popular. All the officers 
of the garriſon, all the gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood, and all the ladies of the place, vied 


with each other who ſhould moſt praiſe m]] 


ace, my politeneſs, and my evenneſs of temper ; 
= * Mr. 2 Linas Oey 22 Fire. 
_ quently to commend me for the manner in 
which I did the honours of his houſe, I was 
in this ſituation, when one unlucky morning 
comes Madame de Gerville from Paris, under 
pretence of viſiting an aunt of hers, who has 
been ſettled here theſe twenty years, and to 


whom ſhe has not perhaps written four letters 


during the whole time. Her ſudden appearance 
diſconcerted me the more, as I underſtood at 
the ſame time, the intended not tœ return to 


Paris for two months. — She comes regularly to 


dine with me every day; gives balls, and fetes, 


and is the delight of the town. —Mr, de Limaurs 


makes 


- 
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makes no ſecret of his attachment to her; and 
Madame de Yalce herſelf profeſſes the moſt ten- 
der friendſhip for her. All this increaſe of in- 
_ timacy ariſes; from her having . perſuaded him, 
that he owes: his government to her ſolicita- 
tions; and therefore it is but juſt he ſhould 
pay, in eſteem and tenderneſs, what he has ob- 
tained oof her rare talents at intrigue. —You 
may well imagine, that all this has hurt my 
evenneſs of temper, my. grace, and even my polite- 
7eſs,—At firſt I was out of humour; afterwards 
I had the ambition of forming a party againſt 
her, . and- began to ſucceed ; for a reaſonable 
number of perſons preferred my houſe and ſo- 
ciety to that of Madame de Gerville but all on 
a. ſudden -I became tired of my party, and did 
what I could to get rid of them. At preſent I 
am quite abandoned; I ſee no compeny except 
at meals, and I paſs the reſt of the day with 
my little Conflantia, my only reſource, and my 
ſole conſolation, —After ' having undergone muc 
vexation, chagrin, and ill-humour, I find my- 
ſelf, at laſt, in a ſituation of mind tolerably 
eaſy. I have taken my reſolution like a philo- 
ſopher.—A perfect indifference has reſtored my 
repoſe, and even a part of my gaiety.—I am 
charmed with myſelf ; my reſignation, and my 
ſweetneſs of temper.—I am much to be pitied, 
and yet I am calm and reaſonable !—Trouble is 
good, at leaſt it is ſo for me. It diſcompoſes me 
at firſt, but afterwards it cures me: for I can 
neither hate nor deſpond for a long time toge- 
ther. — Ah! certainly, were I capable of hating 
any one, I ſhould hate not Madame de Ger- 
ville, I ſhould not do br ny Yonge, but Me, 
Hy a 
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de Limours,——Let us talk no more of it; were 


F to dwell on that idea, vexation might again 
take hold of me.—I am mortally tired of this 
place, I confeſs, and long to return to Paris, 
and moſt certainly I ſhall not y 


is intereſting to you ; ſpeak of your amiable 


children, the places you. Fe thro', the people 


you ſee: think of me, continue to love me. 
| Alas ! your friendſhip is become ſo neceſſary to 
me !—Believe me, 1 am really more unhappy 
than I appear, or than you can imagine me to 
be. My heart, at bottom, is much ſmitten and 
much ated. Adieu; I encloſe +a letter from 
my brother to the Baron, and, according to the 
direction in your journal, I addreſs this packet 
to Nice: aequaint me exactly with your route. 


. — — 
LETTER xxxvn. 
| Count Roſeville to the Baron. 


Ye S,. my dear Baron, my young Prince has 


ſtill the ſame prepoſſeſhon . in favour of Count 
Stralxi, which I mentioned to you: and fince 
the departure of the Chevalier de Valmont, that 
attachment ſeems to be augmented. The Count 
was. ill; the Prince teſtified 
as it, and ſent ten times a day to enquire after 


| his health, One evening, as he talked to mw 


very ſoon take a 
fancy to ramble again. Adieu, my dear friend 4 
write to me; tell me minutely every thing that 


great uneaſineſs 
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of him in a very affectionate manner: I did not 
think, ſays I, you loved him to that exceſs.— 
He is amiable; I believe him to be ſtrongly at- 
rached to me, and it is very natural that 1 
thould have a friendſhip for him.—And what 
. has be given you of his attachment ?— 
He viſits me often, and never flatters me. 
te you very ſure of that? =Oh'! very ſure.— 
He has fenfe, and he knows you do not want 
it; he knows Jikewiſe that you are well in- 
formed and inſtructed. He will not therefore 
fatter you openly :* but he has a certain manner 
of liſtening to you, and ſuch a ſmile of appro- 
bation; that I ſhould diftruſt were I in your 
place. I ſhould diſtruſt likewiſe thoſe gen ral 
encomiums he beſtows on all thoſe qualities 
upon which you value yourſelf. —Muft a Prince 
then live in a Þ peu ſtare of diffidence ?— 
He ſhould guard himſelf againſt deceit ; becauſe- 
a whole nation will be the victim of his error. 
He ought not, therefore, to take any man into 
his friendſhip and confidence, till he is perfectly 
acquainted with his charater.——T have a good 
opinion of Count Stralxi, and I have an incli- 
nation for him ; yer, if I had any ſecrets, I 
would not truſt him with them, nor repoſe any - 
confidence in him, till time and circumftances 
had informed me whether he were really worthy 
of it, —But why ſhould you expect that from 
time and chance, which you might yourſelf dif- 
cover more certainly? How fo !—] will far. 
niſn you with the means if you defire it, and 
will in a few months acquaint you with the par- 
„„ r TT a 23 
e r e ti 
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I have long ſince given the Prince to under- 


ſtand, of what importance it is to him to ac- 


quire an exact knowledge of the general ſtate of 
the kingdom, of the particular provinces, and 
even of the perſons of merit they contain: and 
I have adviſed him to ſend young Sultzback ſe- 
cretly thro* all the provinces, with orders to 
make the moſt minute obſervations upon the 
ſtate of them. He will ſet out in a week, will 
travel under a feigned name, and in taking his 

public leave of the Prince, will give out that he 
is going to paſs ſix months in France. After 
his return, I ſhall engage the Prince to propoſe 

the ſame tour to Count Stralzi, who will cer- 


tainly accept the commiſſion the more readily, as 


he will be ignorant of the Baron de Sultzback's 
having been already charged with the ſame. 


You may well imagine, that on the Count's 


return we ſhall compare his. memoirs with 
thoſe of the Baron, and we ſhall certainly find 
but little conformity between the relations of 
the two travellerss Then, in order to know 
which has made the beſt obſervations, and told 


the truth with moſt exactneſs, the Prince and I 


will make the ſame tour; and he will ſee, with 
his own eyes, to which of the two he ought to 
give his eſteem and confidence, I have ſpared 
no. pains, as you may eaſily believe, my dear 
Baron, to * into my pupil an averſion 
for taxes.” I pegan with exciting his compaſ- 
ion for the poor; and having endued him with 
_ [humanity and pity, I now furniſh him with in- 
formation, without which thoſe, precious vir- 
tues can neither contribute to his own gloty, 
Dor to his people's happineſs. The preſent cir- 


cumſtances 
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cumſtances of the ſtate have obliged the mi- 
niſter to raiſe a new tax; but ſuch a one as by 
no means falls upon the common people: How- 
ever, the very word tax made an ill impreſſion 
upon the Prince, and he told me ſo; but I 
eafily convinced him that the miniſter had not, 
on this occaſion, belied his uſual ſagacity and 
moderation. In ſhort, added I, there are caſes 
in which the beſt of Princes is obliged to levy 
new dyties, and then nothing can be more equi» 
table, than that he ſhould lay tliem on the rich; 
for it js better to take a Mall portion of the ſu- 
perfluities af the few, an a. part of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life from the wretched multitude. 
Nevertheleſs one ſometimes ſees the latter me- 
thod preferred to the former. —Qh, Heavens ! 
for what reaſon ? —Becauſe the. complaints of 
the rich make, a great noiſe in the World, and. 
the groans gf the poor are not 8 
how can a; Prince prevail upon himielf, to de- 
prive his ſuhjects of their ſubſiſtence ?—His, ig- 
norance alone is the cauſe of this great call. 
He is told, that the tax propoſed will not only 
not take from the laboprer and artiſan, what us 
neceſſary for his ſubſiſtence, but will {till leave 
him at his eaſe. He believes it, and is de: 
ceived, —— A young Prince ought then to khow 
exactly how far = people may be taxed without 
ruining, and rendering them miſerable ; and this 
is what 1 burn with impatience this moment to 
learn. — I' can teach you nothing more truly 
uſeful. To acquire this knowledge you ak 
enter into many ſmall and very minute details; 
but the motives. Which animate you, will mal 
them all intereſting. "Two days after this con- 


verſation, 
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verfation, as we were talking on the fame ſub- 


ject, the Prince ſuddenly caſting his eyes on the 
3 clock, cried out, It is eleven Gelenk - I am 
this moment fifteen years of age; embrace me, 


and remember your promiſe What do you 
mean ?——You always told me, when I was 


fifteen, if you were pleafed with my conduct, 
yon would give me the book I have fo Jong de- 


fired. Are you fatisfied with me?—Yes, very 
much fo.—Well then give me Telemachns.— 


Telemachus ! What already !—If you would wait 


another year, you would do me a pleaſure.—A 


year ! Oh Heavens Come, do not vex your- | 
ſelf; to-morrow, when you riſe, 9 ſhall have 
rine 


Telemachus. The next day the e roſe be- 


fore ſeven o'clock : I entered his apartment with 


Telemachus under my arm; and approaching 


him Here, Sir, fays I to him, this is the inn 


mortal book, in Which you will find all your 
duties traced by a man, who, tho“ living in a 
court, dared to ſpeak the truth, and feared” not 
to unmaſk the deepeſt artifices of intrigue and 
fattery. If you read this work, as affecting as 
it is ſublime, without being moved, without 
being melted at every page, ah! return it to 


me, do not proceed, you are not yet worthy to 


read it. Ah ! replied the Prince, give it me; 


if ſenſibility alone is wanting to make me ſet a 


juſt value upon it, what do you fear? Can an 
eart of your forming be ignorant of its real 
worth ?——At theſe words, as you may very 
well imagine, my dear Baron, 1 gave him up 
the Telemachus, which was received with as 
much joy as it had been defired with eagerneſs. 


I expe& 


=_ 


L 
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I expect with impatience the accounts you 
have promiſed me pr goon voyage, Adieu, my 
dear Baron ; do not forget tſie little Journal of 


La Conniche ; for I am quite unacquainted with 
that rt of * 


LETTER xxxvinl. 


The Baroneſ; + to the Luut. ; 


N E left Nice this 1 at five, Adelaide, 
one of my women, and myſelf, in chairs carried 

by men. Mr. D” Almane, Dainville, my ſon, and 

ak , upon mules, Miſs Bridget prefers go- 

ing _by ſea to Genoa in the felueca, with the 

my family. —Leaving 1 you paſs the 


ck ale. of Montalban, taken by the French 
in 17 Two leagues from Nice, Dainville | 
_ def me to. ſtop at the tower of Exe, whoſe | 


fituation is admirable, and commands the fea; - 
He, Adelaide, and Theodore, have taken a view of 
it: during which time Mr. D' Almane and I read, 
and falked alternately, and in about an hour ity 
reſumed our march. — This road is v 
named Za Conniche : it is like a — Sabi 
and in many places ſo narrow that one perſon 
can ſcarce paſs. On one fide, enormous rocks 
form a fort of wall, which ſeems to reach the 
ſkies ; and ori the other are precipices five hun- 
dred feet trigh z at the bottom of which the'fea, 
| breaking 


I : 


. 


breaking againſt the rocks, makes a melancholy 


and terrifying noiſe. At every paſs that was 


ally, dangerous, Mr. D' Almane made us alight 
and 


2 anded us over. From Monaco to Manten 
we breathed a little, for the road is very good. 
This laſt town is agreeably ſituated on the banks 
of a ſea, and affords a quantity of citron' and 


orange-trees, which perfume the air. After 
leaving Manton, the road again becomes ter- 


rible. We begin, however, to accuſtom our- 
ſelves to it, and the view of a numbet of beau- 
tiful caſcades, formed by nature, charmed Ade- 
laide in ſuch a manner as almoſt to make her for- 
get the precipices, When we-arrived at Bour- 
dequierre, a little town, where we found ſome 
ſuperb palm-trees diſperſed among very pictu- 
reſque ruins, we were tempted to ſtop and make 


a drawing of the moſt beawify] point of view 
we had yet met with. At ſeven o'clock, night 


coming on, forced us to ftop and fleep here, 
only twelve” leagues from Nice, It is called 
Hoſpitaletta; but is a moſt unhoſpitable place: 
for the poor people, with whom we now are, 
being unaccuſtomed to lodge any one, have nei- 
their beds nor ſupper for us. Adelaide and her 
brother were famiſhed with hunger; and Brunel, 
having with ſome difficulty pfocured a few eggs 
and ſome rank butter, made an omelette of it, 
and brought it, with an air of triumph, up into 
the garret, where I have been writing ever ſince 
our arrival. 'The flavour of the omelette, which 
was {ſmelt at a good diſtance, filled Adelaide and 
Theodore with tranſport: but the fight of it ſoon 
changed their joy into ſorrow; not becauſe it 
was very black and burat : hunger 1s not deli- 


cate, 


2 rss de. 
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cate, and, appetite is blind; but becauſe it con - 
ſiſted of five or fix; only. I obſerved their 
uneafineſs ; and tho! I had likewiſe a mind to 
the omelette, I ſaid I ſhould eat no ſupper. Mr. 
D' Almane ſaid the ſame, and for the ſame reaſon. 
Adelaide and Theodore immediately fell upon the 
omelette, and eat it with an eagerneſs that cauſed 
in me one of the moſt ſingular ſenſations I ever 
felt in my life. I beheld my children in a gar- 
ret, lighted only by a pitiful lamp, eating as 
if they were famiſhed; and I ſaid to myſelf, 
How many unhappy mothers are there in the 
«© world, who this. very. moment ſuffer that hor- 
« rid fate, of which the idea alone makes me 
„ tremble.—And who ſee their wretched chil- 
© dren partake of a flender repaſt, inſufficient 
« for their ſubſiſtence.— Such calamities exiſt, 
<« and unfeeling mortals are regardleſs of them! 
— Theſe reflections filled my ſoul with inex- 
preſſible anguiſn: fixing my eyes on Adelaide 
and Tbeodare, I felt a tenderneſs and compaſ- 
ſion that rent my very heart; my tears flowed, 
and I perceived it not: ſo abſorbed was I in that 


afflicting reverie. At length Adelaide, turning * 


that way, obſerved me, trembled, and flew to 
me; Theodore did the fame, and I folded them 
both in my arms, Never did I feel more, than 
at that inſtant, how dear they are to me. 1 
would have anſwered their queſtions, but could 
not. My tears redoubled; they likewiſe wept 


both of them, Mr. D' Almane, confounded at 7 


the ſcene, in vain aſked an explanation of it. 
It was mare than à quarter of an hour before 
I could ſatisfy . bim.—After a converſation which 
carried us on to nine o'clock, ' Mr, 9 
3 | ; with 


3 « 
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with his ſon and Daiswill, retired to a: chaniber 


next to ours. They then brought ſtraw, ind 


made up three Do Fs e Mademoiſelle 
| 2 and myſel 

the ftraw ; and n, bnd den herfelf down as 
gaily, and ſlept as ſoundly, as if the had been 
in the beſt bed in the world: While the Nleeps, 


1 am writing this journal, It is now eleven 
o'clock, and time I thould FINE, nat like- | 


wiſe. 


Co iinuation of 1 the Fra of the en,, 


+4 3 14 


St. Maurice. 


Tals day has deen ing tho we 
have advanced no been very. fat five 4 and an 
half; but we found the roads ſo bad, that we 
have performed almoſt the whole journey on foot, 


continually coaſting the ſea, as yeſterday, ſome- 
times on the top of a precipice, and — 


* 


in 4 narrow paſs at the foot of the rocks by the 


ſea ſhore, and upon ſharp pointed flints ; the 


whole country indeed is barren and frightful. 


Our porters are the vileſt fellows in the world; 


they underſtand neither French nor Italian ; they 


talk a unintelligible to every body but 
1 get * ak, . and —— 
perpetually, It is difficult for thoſe they carry, 
not to intereſt themſelves in their diſputes; when 
they ſee them, all on a fudden; tremble with 


meets upon 


erer „enn 


r, agitate «themſelves, dcr, and carry\the I 
| chair 
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chair with only one hand, that they may be 
at liberty to geſticulate and menace with the 
other 4. "Theſe chairs are not at all like ſedans. 
They are narrow and long; the ſeat has a kind 
of cradle over it covered with oil-cloth, to keep 
off the rain; and ones legs are extended for- 
ward, ſo that one cannot bend them ;- and as I 
am tall, my feet reach beyond the chair. We 
are tolerably lod Ti at St. Maurice, a ſmall ſea- 


port; and we ſhall ſleep to-morrow at Pietra. 
Continuation " the 22 ; 
7 Albenga, Tueſday, 
A T length my journal becomes intereſting ; 


and hm my dear friend, I can ſend you no- 
thing from Venice and Rome, which will give 
you u fo I pleaſure, as _ relation I am about 
io blo to you. But I will not anticipate ; 
that in 1 this journal you may ſhare the 
ſurprize, which Im. 2 felt on the occaſion.— 
The road from St. Maurice to Albenga is full of 
— frightful paſſes: but it affords admirable 
„and among others, that which is ſeen 
From the top of the mountain which commands 
the town of Languella. The deſcent of that 
mountain is very ſteep and very dangerous. . 4% 
walked down it, and, one may even fay, bare- 


+ The chairmen have Qhoulder-ftraps ; but it is necefſary 
* 
footed; 


- — 
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footed ; for the rocks we had- been climbing for 


three days, had ſo worn our ſhoes, that the 
ſoles were almoſt entirely, gone; and as we had 
not foreſeen that we ſhould walk ſo much, we 
had not taken the precaution to provide our- 
ſelves with a proper ſupply. At ten o'clock in 


the morning we made our chairmen halt on the 


ſummit of a mountain, from whence we diſ- 
covered the town of Albenga, in the midſt of a 
delicious plain; which is a remarkable ſingu- 
larity on this coaſt, where all the other towns 
are ſituated upon rocks. We deſcended the 


mountain, and advanced into an immenſe and 


fertile plain, ſurrounded with rocks and ma- 
 jeſtic mountains, ſome. of which were covered 
with ice. The barrenneſs of the rocks, and ſe- 
lemn aſpe& of the mountains, form a ſtriking 
contraſt with the ſmiling beauty and fertility o 


the plain. The. meadows are enamelled with 


ſies and lillies; and the roſe-laurel grows 
— without culture; all the fields are fenced 
round with vines, formed into arches ; and thro' 
theſe long, cl 
cover the verdure, the flowers, and the fruits, 
which theſe light arcades encloſe every arch of 
which is ornamented with a feſtoon of the ele- 
gant. and flexible branches, which wave to the 
gentleſt gale. | In this delicious abode the earth 
ſeems cultivated, not for uſe, but for. pleaſure 


only. Every object you meet. is agreeable ; and 


it is here, my dear friend, you may ſee rea! 
ſhepherdeſſes, inſtead of thoſe country-dowdies, 


whoſe night-caps offend you ſo mightily. All 


the young girls wear their hair without caps, and 
place a bouquet of natural flowers on the left * 
n * 0 


charming, and open arbours you dif 
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of the head. They are, almoſt all, pretty, and 
particularly remarkable for the elegance of their 
ſhape . Figure to yourſelf the tranſports of 
Adelaide and Theodore on ſeeing objects fo charm- 
ing and ſo new. They alket permiſſion to 
ramble. into the plain, and to walk under the 
arcades; and in an inſtant they had got an hun- 
dred yards diſtant. ,+ Theodore ſtopped to gather a 
bouquet; and his ſiſter, purſuing her courſe, 
entered a ſmall path, where I loſt fight of her, 
I called to her two or. three times, but ſhe was 
too far off to hear me. I ſent Dainville in ſearch 
of her, who ſoon came back without her; but 
informed me he had fpund her, and that ſhe 
would return, preſently. I redoubled my pace, 
and Dainville approaching me with a ſmile, ſaid, 
we (hall not leave Albenga without an adventure 
which will make a figure in our journal. But 
where is my daughter, ' cried I ? Hard by, replied 
he, witha lady beautiful as the day.—As Dainville 
was ſpeaking, : Adelaide appeared; and run- 
ning, ſoon rejoined us: but ſo fluttered and out 
of breath, and ſo tranſported with her adventure, 
that ſhe ſtammered, and could only anſwer in 
mean When ſhe had, at length, re- 
covered herſelf we ſat down on the graſs, and 
ſne informed us, that ſoon after ſhe had loſt ſight 
of us, ſhe. perceived at a diſtance, in a kind of 
grove on the left hand of the path ſhe was in, :a 
woman {itting,.alone on, the ground. Curioſity 


led her-nearer,, and ſhe faw; plainly a beautiful 
"Eb. 12 * * 71 bo free 1 7 


A'Y % 4 * 
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e 
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„ "This deſcription Is not exaggerated; it is 


CONES theauthor's own journal written at Albenga. 


woman 


t a little diſtance from her. The heroine lifte 


| — 
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woman reading with a good deal of attention. 
She was dreſſed in a robe of white gauze, and 
had a ſorrowful countenance ; but a phyſiogno- 
my full of ſweetneſs and majeſty. A young per- 
fon, who ſeemed to be her women, was ms 


up her eyes at the noiſe Adelaide had made, and 
ſeemed ſurprized to ſee her ; ſhe made her a pro- 
found curtſey, and ſtopt ſhort, not daring to ad- 
vance. The incognita fixed her eyes upon her, 
and ſmiled. Encouraged by this, Adelaide ap- 
proached, and the ſtranger faid in Italian, you 
are a charming creature; but moft-certainly you do 
not underfland me. Adelaide's anſwering her in 
Italian, was freſh matter of ſurprize. She aſked 
her ſome queſtions, embraced her tenderly ſeve- 
ral times; then roſe, called her woman, and left 
her. Adelaide adds, that the unknown lady, tho? 
not in the of youth, is a perfect beauty; 
and Dainville ſaid, tho' he had ſeen her only ar a 
_ diſtance, her figure was remarkably ſtriking, Af- 
ter this relation, Adelaide begged of me to ſleep 
at Albenga, inftead of going to Pietra, as we 
had deſigned, and Mr. P' A!mane conſented to it. 
We are here ſettled in a tolerably pretty bouſe ; 
we have informed ourſelves concerning the in- 
cognita ; and from Adelaide's portrait of her, we 
are aſſured, that it can be nobody but the Dut- 
cheſs of C———, a perſon as diſtinguiſhed and 
as extraordinary for her virtues and her misfor- 
tunes, as for her birth and beauty. She has 
been four years at Albenga, and lives retired in 
an houſe ſhe has cauſed to be built in the moſt ſo- 
litary part of the plain. She lives in the moſt 
recluſe manner ; and they add, her Wr 


— 
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and piety render her the admiration of the whole 
country. As to WOE, it is, known but 
confuſedly ;. and . the POR >. which I have 
been able to collect, are ſo and fo 
improbable, that I. hall not yet commit them to 
paper. 22 believe that we are eu- 
rious to more particularly of the 
Dutcheſs of C — . Adcaide defires it with 
more warmth. than any of us. Not knowing 
how, to preyail on her to receive us, we have at 
: laſt followed the opinion, of Mr. D'Alnane, that 
Arvind ſhould write. ta her on the ſubjeR ; and 
pe for ſome ſucceſs from the infantine 
Feen dpi, of er ble It has been 
ent an — and we have as yet no an- 


L | | 
Good.news and grea joy! The anſwer i juſt 
arrived; the Busche will ſee us; ; ſhe has aſked 
us to 3 As ſhe tells Adelaide ſhe ſups at 
ſeven o clock, and it is now near fix, we are this 
inſtant going. | 
Ah !. Dainvillzhad good reaſon to promiſe us a 
. charming adventure We no longer know 
when we ſhall leave Albenga. We ſhall ſtay 
till we have been able to obtain a more ret 
knowledge of the hiſtory of the molt intereſting 
perſon; I. ever ſaw, Judge yourſelf, from the 
. particulars of our firſt- viſit, 15 our curiosity be 
not well founded, and whether it ought not to 
de very much raiſed. At a quarter after fix we 
arrived at her houſe, which is finiſhed with the 
- moſt elegant ſimplicity. After paſſing through 
two antichambers and a pretty lnog gallery, we 
were ſhewn into a little cabinet. Adelaide, ſee- 
ing the .Dutcheſs, e me and ran to * 
e 
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" The Dutcheſs embraced her two or three times. 


] approached, and 'delired Adelaide to preſent me; 
39d Madame de C—— received us very graci- 
ouſly. We fat down; and while Mr. D man- 
was giving her an account of our journey and 
anſwering her queſtions, I examined her with as 
much pleaſure as aſtoniſhment. She is thirty- 


eight or forry years old, and is really a regular 


and Nr A eauty. Her eyes are black, and in 
ſize and ſhape; would be much like yours, were 
they leſs languiſhing. ' Her ſhape is exactiy pro- 
portioned ; and though by habit ſhe ſtoops her 
head a little, ſhe has a moſt noble air; and when 
by chance ſhe turns her head, or draws herſelf 
uP, ſhe appears truly majeſtic. She has nothing 

of the Italian vivacity ; all her motions are ſlow ; 


ſhe ſpeaks ſoftly, and even exprefles herſelf with 


ſome difficulty. It is ſoon perceived that ſhe is 
very abſent. All of a fudden the falls into a re- 
verie, which has ſomething in it melancholy and 
ſtriking ; and when ſhe comes out of it, the 
looks with a ſtupid aſtoniſhment on all around 
her. Her phyſiognomy is at the ſame time ſweet, 

intereſting, and ſorrowful : ſhe has by habit ac- 


| quired the air of a perſon who has ſuffered 


much; her manners are affectionate and infinu- 


ating ; and, as much as one can judge from a 
two hours viſit, her ſenſibility is exceſſive, her 


imagination lively, and ſhe has a good ſhare of 


ſenſe. During ſupper ſhe aſked many queſtions 


about my daughter ; faid ſhe had one likewiſe, 
which was her greateſt happineſs, and that I 


ſhould ſee her at Rome. When I teſtified. my 
ſurpriſe at the diſtance which ſeparated them, 


ſhe replied, that her daughter came every year, 


and 
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and ſpent two or three months with her; after 
which ſhe ſighed, and changed the converſation. 
On getting up from ſupper, I obſerved that the 
houſe was rather illuminated than lighted ; for all 
the apartments were filled with luſtres, flambeaux, 
and girandoles Ah ! Madam, faid the Dutcheſs, 
if you knew what reaſon I have to value light, 
and to hate obſcurity and darkneſs !- As ſnhe ſpake 
theſe: words, her eyes were filled with tears, and 
ſhe fell into the moſt profound reverie. We left 
her about nine o'clock ; and as I took my leave, 
ſhe ſaid it gave her pain to think I ſhould depart 
to-morrow. To which I anſwered, if ſhe would 

permit me to wait on her again, I ſhould ſtay. 
She prefſed my hand, and, embracing me, ſaid, 
Albenga attracts but few travelters ; and though 

within theſe four years ſeveral ſtrangers have ſtop- 
| ped here, I refuſed to ſee them; but I with, Ma- 

dam, it was in my power to fix you here: pro- 
miſe me, however, that you will dine with me to- 
morrow.— Vou may eaſily judge that I accepted 
the party with pleaſure ; and that I did not fail to 
be exact to the appointment. Oh ] that I could 
obtain from her ſome particulars of her hiſtory ! 
It is moſt certain, I ſhall not leave Albenga 
without doing my utmoſt to gain that point. 


- 


Con- 
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Tyre (4 a laſt—I am poſſeſſed of this hiſ- 


tory, ſo deſired, ſo intereſting, ſo extraordinary 
his precious manuſcript, written by the 
very hand of the Dutcheſs ld C——/ I am 
truſted with it for four-and-twenty hours ; and 
am permitted to tranſlate and take a copy of it 
I have read it—and I ſhall not, without in- 


expreſſible regret, leave the heroine of ſuch a 


hiftory——T his woman, as virtuous and inte- 
reſting as ſhe is unfortunate—Oh ! what a deſti- 
* her's — But, to return to my journal 
While Mr. D' Almane and Dainville are ſhut up 
tranſlating the Dutcheſs's ftory, I will relate 
the tranſactions of the day which procured us ſo 
ineſtimable a preſent. We waited on the 
Dutcheſs at eleven o'clock. She propoſed a walk 
before dinner, and conducted us to a little ſeat, 
which afforded ſo delightful a proſpect, that my 
children and Dainville were defirous of taking it. 
þ ny preſently made a ſlight ſketch of it ; and 
the Dutcheſs expreſſing a deſire to ſee ſome of 
+ Adelaide's performances, I ſent for her port folio. 


She was ſurpriſed to find a child of twelve years 


and an half old able to ſpeak ſeveral languages, 
and draw ſo well after nature. She ſings too, 
fays I, and plays upon the harp. The harp was 
ſent for, and, as Adelaide had a great deſire to 
pleaſe, ſhe fucceeded ; and really the Dutcheſs 
ſeemed to be charmed with her.—After dinner 


S g ABer zg 
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from impreſſions of love! May ſhe 
 producing''ſo many misfortunes, and ſo many 


nuſcript ? and ſhall Agelaide never read it 7 No, 


as you I cannot refuſe it. Stay here two days 
and I will put it into your hands. —At 
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ſhe propoſed another tour, that is to ſay, juſt 


at a time, nor faſt. We ſat ourſelves gown on 
A bank, and ſhe made Adelnide again the 
fubje& of gur converſation. She ſeems to me, 
faid ſhe, to have great fenfibility.—Yes, replied 
I, very great. —Ah ! Madam, y cp the Dut- 
cheſs, do your utmoſt to guard her tender heart 


never feel that: fatal paſſion, which is capable of 


crimes She pronounced t words in a tone 
of voice, that made me ſhudder. | She perceived 
it, and taking me affectionately by the hand, I 
know not, ſays ſhe, whether you have heard 
my ſtory. Ah |! replied I with eagerneſs, how 
happy: ſhould I be to hear it from your own 
mouth From ary mouth, cried ſhe; ah, Ma- 
dam I It is fo dreadful,” that it would be impoſ- 
fible for me to have reſolution enough to relate, 
though I have had ſufficient to write it. I was 
defirous of leaving to my daughters, ſtill in the 

tendereſt infancy, a relation which may one day 
be uſeful to them; a ſtriking leflon, which may 
teach them two important truths : the firſt is, 
that the paſſions are capable of precipitating us 


into the deepeſt abyſs' of human miſeries ; and - _ 


the ſecond, that there are no evils ſo great which A 
religion cannot enable us to bear.—Oh Heavens! 


interrupted I, is there then ſuch a precious 


Madame, replied the Dutcheſs, to ſuch a mother 


heſe words I felt fo lively an emotion of acknow- 
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ledgement and joy, as was impoſſible for me to 
expreſs, otherwiſe than by embracing her with a 
tranſport, that made her ſenſible of the very 
great value I ſet upon ſuch à favour.— 1 do 
not offer it you, ſays ſhe, as a mark of confi- 
dence, but as a proof of friendſhip. My ftory 
is known to. every. body: at Rome. they will tell 
you all the particulars of it; but I alone can 
inform you of my own ſentiments and reflections; _ 
and-thefeno doubt will be the. moſt intereſting 
to you. After this. converſation we returned to 
the houſe. The Nutcheſs conducted me into her 
clofet 3 and taking, fròm à ſmall cabinet, two 
thick paper books, cloſely written, Here, ſays 
the, take this manuſcript, and if you think it 
q | worth. copying, preſent it to the charming Ade- 
4 lJaide in my name: I am ſure ſhe will not read it 
uithout ſome tears. May it prove a uſeful leſſon 
io my young friend, and add, if poſſible, more 
ſtrength to the good principles you. have implant- 
ed in her tender ming 2 
In fine, at five o'clook IL. quitted the Dutcheſs, 


| - to go and read the treaſure the had entruſted me 
with. I forbear to ſay what impreſſion the a 
peruſal: made upon me. Lou yourſelf ſhall A 


judge. For -whilft I have been writing to you, 
Mr. D' Almane and Dainvillehave tranſlated! more 
than half the ſtory: they will finiſh: it. to-morrow; 
und then Brunel ſhall make two copies of it, one 
for T. and the other for you, which I will 


ſend with this journal, as ſoon as I come to 
0 175 =, a Bos «: "8 
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iel, oi Journal. FI 
Ka. 


e Albenga, Thurſday, | 


N E ſupped laſt night with , the - Dutcheſs. 
With what AN. compaſſion did we meet 
ſo intereſting a perſon — She had defired us not 
to mention her adventures; but Adelaide could 
not refrain from melting into tears when fhe 
embraced her. And we. were ſo taken up with 


looking on her, and thinking on ber misfortunes, 
that ſhe, herſelf was obliged to find converſation 


the whole evening. This morning ſhe made us 
promiſe; to paſs to-morrow with oo” ; ſo that we 


ihall not leave this place till Saturday afternoon. 


I bare returned her manuſcript, and Brunel this 
inſtant brings me the; copy, I defign, for * 
Which Ae w 08 of ny 1 
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Th Hi of the Dut = 
F fy et 


How & dn 1 1558 courage wick nice 
of misfortunes, the mere remembrance of which 
has excited in .me ſuch dreadful agitations for ſo 
long a 141 1— How can I write this deplorable 
O my daughters! you will read it; | 
it 1 1 afford box, uſetul and ſtriking leflons— 
that idea will ſupport my courage. —And thou, 
who waſt made the arbiter of Wy my fate by an un- 
fortunate and ſacred tye, whoſe aſhes I am reluc- 
_ tantly going to diſturb by relating thy paſſions 
and thy crimes, forgive me i Thy etionnitics 
and my misfortunes' are but too well known; if 
they were not, I ſhould have — how to re- 
ſpect thy memory, and impoſe on myſelf an eter- 
= filence, If 12 writing renews the remem- 
brance of them, at leaſt I ſhall not diſſemble the 
imprudence and the faults ' which plunged me 
into that depth of miſery, and drew on me ſuch 
cruel puniſhments. I was born. at Rome, 
0" heireſs nn — 


4 
ea 2 


The n of this hiftory | is perfectly true. The 
nine years of confinement in a - cavern, where the ſun never 
penetrated, the pretended death of the Dutcheſs, the manner 

in which the lived and received nouriſhment, her deliver- 
ance ; all theſe particulars are exactly true, The only 
invention in this hiſtory is love, and the characters of the 
lover and the friend. The author, in 17— ſaw at Nome 
the Dutcheſs de , and every day dined with the 
father of that 5 perſen. 1 4 
K 


n 
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of the moſt" iuſtrious families in Italy. J re- 
ecived an excellent education ; brought up by 
the beſt of "mothers, cheriſhed by a tender father, 


and a family, of Which T was the only hope ; 
fortune and nature appeared united in my favour. 
EI attained my fifteenth 


year, without having 


7 


experienced a ſingle ſorrow, without having been 


once ill, —— havi 
of ' tenderneſs or joy. 


I enjoyed with tranſport 


ſhed. any 
loved to the: paſt, 
the\preſent, and I only 


_ ſaw in the future as. bright n e gg 
I had had for a: 


companion, in my infancy 
young lady, the daughter of à friend of oy 
mother's, I contracted for her a bio. hq a 
ſhip. She was ingenuous, had ſenſibility, but 


rect me; yet I had an unlimited confidence in 
her, I loved and reſpected my ther ; but 1 
cul eh as a frieni uſe ſhe 

me to take another; ſhe was even 


Rate at my forming ſo 8 a connection. 


im geddenee cofÞ me der, and was the 
principal — of all my misfortubes. 


y 
friend married the vis ds Yenuxi, whom ſhe 


had been in love with for a: vear, I. was in the 


ſecret,. and my acting as confidante had but too 
much raiſed my imagination, and ſoftened my 


heart. My friend, two days aſter the wedding, 
ſet out for the country. he Marquis toc 
to a delightful villa, chirty miles from 

My mother was of the 


ome. 


s but thoſe. 


her : 


went with her. 
The 1 de 8 was three years older 


EW dent and ſen- 
LN Though he ports ur i lag 3 


yh yy mother I's emi ur Wy to | 
13 * 


no experience: ſhe could neither adviſe nor di- 
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ſupper the Marchioneſs /propoſe&- our taking a 
walk in the park. We went by ourſelves: on 
entering a little wilderneſs, in a turn of the walk, 
we ſaw a young man ſnting on a bank: on per- 


ceiving us, he aroſe: the great ſurpriſe he ſhewed 


cauſed in us the ſame emotion, We were very 
neax him; the moon ſhone on his face; we were 
equally ſtruck with his graceful figure; and noble 
air. After a moment's nente, as he did not re- 
tire, the Marchioneſs aſked him who he was; 


he anſwered her with as much reſpect as gallan- 


try, but refuſed to tell his name, and immediately 
went away. Very much ſurpriſed at this adven- 


ture, n n P9es and truſted the Mar- 


quis With it. He! ſmiled, and left. us to ſuppo 


the ydung man? was not unknown to him. As 1 


he wed ul grant defire to be further informed, all 
I can tel you, faig he, is, that his birth is 
noble; he 
if he will eonſent, to-morrow I will tell you, his 


name. I rene well my queſtions the next : : 


and I only received , unſatisfaQory anſwers. : 

night, hen my mother was gone to bed, I went 
down to my friend :: we ſhut qurſelves; into her 
'cloſet,- and talked af laſt nights adventure, 


when, all at once, the door opened, and the 


Marquis came in, holding a dark lantern in one 
hand, and conducting with the other the ſame 

young man that I chad ſo great a deſire to know. 
remained immoveable with ſurpriſe ; the Mar- 


* 
* 


quis, approaching me, I. preſent. to you, ſaid he, 
whom II believe, continued he, 


my priſoner, to whom 
laughing, ſince he bas had the imprudenge of 
determining to ſee you a ſecond time, it will no 


4 


1 
—_ . 


each other alone at all times: One evening after 


s eng ardently withed to ſee you ; 


agar 
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langer be in my: power to: give liberty. At theſe 
words I bluhed,.and felt great confuſion. In 
ſpite of my youth, I had ſome. faiat- idea of the 
_ conſequences. of ſuch an adventure. I was one 
moment tempted to go and find my mother, and 
on alk to her;. byt Ti he. Marquis, af me, .and 
I forget my duty. I quis, aſſuming A 
more ſerious. ain, was going to tr 
us with 9 1 know, added he, 
the Jiſeretiom off you both; I am ſure you will 
juſtify the confidence which you are able to ex- 
dite. After. this, preamble, - the. Marquis made 
me 'promiſe- an inviolable ſecieſr. The young 
man then told. us, he was called Count 4 Bel- 
mire ; that his father, the Marquis ge... . 
was brother. to the, Duke de C of the 
\preateſt families in Naples 3 that the latter, head 
his bauſe,- having quarrelled. wirh his brother, 
_ found: means to ruin him at,court, and. perſecuted 
him wick ſuch eruelty, that he forced him to 
leave his country and ſettle in France, where the 
Marquis de Helmire had an affair Fa honour four 
years, aſterwards, ,which-obliged him to ſeek ano- | 
imer retreat; iat the Marquis de Heunzi, his in- 
15 timate- friend, Shen. in France, juſt. ne to 
Italy, determined. him to come ſecretly, to the 
neighbourhbod- of Rome, by offering him à re- 
treat at his country-houle ; . that he had "been 
. concealed. for three months in the houſe. we were 
in z that the young Count, having heard often 
of me, could not refiſt the defire E being, intro- 
duced to me, and, after the tranſient glimpſe-by 
-moon-light, he had; been more urgent. with the 
Marquis to procure him this deli ghiful inter- 


Is on * he 1 * gh © We; and 


that 


_ prophetic horror ſeemed to tell — ] was 
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that he was to d to-morrow. with his father 
for Venice. After having liſtened to this recital, 
I got up; and, notwithſtanding the intreaties of 
the Marquis, retired. I returned to my cham- 
ber, overwhelmed with ſorrow. I dared not re- 
flect on what had. juſt paſſed ; I was afraid to 
interrogate my heart, or examine my conduct; I 
could not ' conceive how 1 had been able, in the 

middle of the night, unknown to my mother, 
to liften to a young man, and a firanger, who 
had dared to talk tõ me of love. I ſaw clearly that . 
I ought to have no confidence i in the Marqui 


even his wife was not in. a ſituation to adde ? 


me; I ſhuddered at the danger of my ſituation; 


ing to loſe my 8 1 my repoſe, 


in ſhort, alf the [happineſs —_ oyed- tilt 
then.—The' Marckiotf on too — fe- * 


gained her influence over me; ſhe inceſſantly talk- 
ed to me of the Count ge Belmire. Theſe daniger- 
ous converſations did not ſoothe m OS 
though they perverted my wnderftanding. e 
ſtaid three montlis in the country, when we re- 
turned to Rome. Towards the end of the win- 
ter, there were many entertainments given ; the 
Marquis gave a maſqued ball ; I went with my 
e — two in the morning, the * 4 
neſs propoſed my going into her room to change 
my dreſs. We Sea” out of the hall, and in 
croſſing a little gallery, almoſt dark, 1 obſerved | 
a man following us : how great was my ſurpriſe, 


when the maſk- approaching-me; and falling on 


his knees, made himſelf known to be the Count, 
de Bellie N otwithſtanding my aſtoniſhment, 


5nd the fecret joy I felt at ting him ag4in, . 


w 
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firſt impulſe was to endeavour to eſcape. the 
— my gown, begging me ta grant him a mo- 
ment's converſation : he conjured the Marchio- 
neſs to beg me to hear him; ſhe united her en- 
treaties, and I had at laſt the weakneſs to con- 
ſent. The Count told me his father's affair was 
happily ſettled ; that he had been for ſix weeks at 
. chat he had again ſeen the Duke de 
C——; his brother, to whom he was ſincerely 
reconciled. My father,” continued he, ** ſets 
_. #* 6,6, le: v7 2 France ;. ſome intereſt con- 


«5: cerning his fortune recals him; but he is ab Mx 


©; ſolutely determined, to return again to his 
< own _ And I, before I follow him 
t in this laſt joutney, determined to know my 
fate. I came ſecretly. from Naples to learn if 
the tender yows. I preſume to make are en- 
<< tirely: rejected! Speak, Madam! if you hate 
me, I ſhall leave you for ever If you 
des piſe me, I am determined: -I re- 

<5; nounce Italy; I ſhall never be ſeen here 
. again—Speak ! | You can reſtore me to my 
C country, or baniſh me for ever.”, As the 
Count pronounced theſe laſt words, I "could not 


that anſwer was but too 


well ee 0 the Count aſked for no other. 
— times he aſſured me of his eternal 
Certain of my affections, and of return- 
| 2 Rome in ſix months in a condition to de- 
mand me in marriage, though his fortune was 
not ſo conſiderable as mine; all appeared to 
juſtify his hopes; and yet my heart could not 
anticipate. TWo months after this interview, 
which deprived me of all. the tranquillity of my 
AC.” came to Nome. * | 
þ him 
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him at an aſſembly at the French ambaſſador's. 
When he was introduced to me, I felt an ex- 


_ traordinary. ſenſation,” and which perhaps pro- 
ceeded only from the bad character the Marquis 


de Venuzi had given of him, who, in 
to me of his — 
Balmire, had repreſe 
tive and diſſembling. 


at firſt than the noble ſymmetry of his figure. 


He had a look that was ſevere, piereing, and 
wild: when he withed to ſoften it, he made it 


ambiguous and deceitful. His manner was in 
general diſdainful; and although he was not 
dcficient in politeneſs in! ſome reſpects, his ſtile 
of behaviour was as 2 — it was imperious. 
Proud of his birth, fortune, employment, and 


intereſt at court, und: -of his : ſucceſs with. the 
women, he thought nothing was ever -to-refift 
| his inclinations; or oppoſe his Will. * Paſſionate, - 


violent, ſpoilt by pride and proſperity, he knew 
not how to conquer his paſſions, or ſuppreſs his 


reſentments. Implacable, through weakneſs. and 
vanity, he gloried in never forgwing. He Hated 


with fury, and. facrificed- all for the horrid plea- 
ſure he bund in being revenged. Such was the 


Duke de . I felt an invincible averſion for 


him from the firſt moment I beheld him. Un- 
fortunately for me, I tinſpired him with a, very 


different impreſſion. He got introduced at my 


-mother's : a'fortnight after, my father told me, 
the Duke had demanded me in marriage; and 


he 2 the . in. a 
| prepar 


= 


ſpeaking 

3 with the Marquis 4 . 
bim as equally vindic- 
The Duke was about 

thirty-ſix years of — perfectly handſome, yet 

in his eyes and eye-brows was marked am inau- 

ſpicious gloom, © which: iftruck one much more 
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month. Ny father added, 1 have given my 
word without aſking your eonſent; for I doatted | 


not your accepting with pleaſure the greateſt. 


matell in Italy; a man who adores you, and 
whoſe perſon is | ſo agreeable. I received this 
declaration (which appeared the ſentence of my 
death) without being able to utter a word. My 
father loved me, but was abſolute; therefore 
what could I ſay? could T have the comfort of 
complaining to my mother! with hat face could 
Jun my faults or dare confeſs that I had 
diſpoſed * my heart without her approbation ! 


It was chen I; experienced the full foree of the 


fatal imprudence of my conduct, and the greateſt 
misfortune that could happen to a young woman, 


that of not having looked on her mother as a 


true friend. and conſidante. Not being able to 


ſpeak or «4 in, . burying in the bottom of my 
ſoul--alF my forrows and misfortunes, I avoided 
the Marchioneſs de Venuzi, whoſe+ dangerous 


advice 21 dreaded::. I thought obedience alone 


couldexpiate my faults. I ſubmitted to my 
fate, and ſacriſiced my happineſs to the reſpect 


due to the will of my parents I married the 


Duke de C———;, and ſet out almoſt directly 
with him for Naples. When we arrived in the 
city. and entered the palace where I was to ſpend 
my life, : ſeparated" from my. mother, from my 
friends; from my family, I ſuffered emotions of 


deſpair.” bitter beyond deſcription. The Duke 


attributed my profound melancholy to my af- 
fection for my parents, endeavoured to ſoothe me 
by proteſtations of an affection, which it was 


not in my power to return. I appeared at 


court, and I ſoon found the Duke was _ 
u En | RT TR vely 


— 


— 
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fively jealous. It gave me but little /vexation ; 
I ſhould have preferred retirement; but the 


Duke's vanity retained me at court, notwith- 


ſtanding my taſte and his jealouſy. I had been 
married ſeven months, when I ler 


the Mar- 
quis de Belmire had died in France; that he had 


in his will appointed the Duke guardian to his 
ſon, who was only eighteen years of age; and 
that the latter returning to Italy, was taken ill 


at Turin. A fortnight after, the Duke coming 


into my room, ſaid, he had juſt heard from his 


nephew, whoſe health was re-eſtabliſhed. He 
will return no more to Naples; he | writes to 
u, to entreat you to ſolicit my-permiſſion for 
im to travel for two years. Here is his letter. 


At theſe words, the Duke gave me a letter, the 
ſeal broken. I. took it trembling, and read 


aloud, with a faultering voice, what follows : 


1 «& Madam, | 7-4 3 E. J Ls. 4 1 F 
„ Although I have not the honour of being 
«< known to you, I have hopes that my mi» 
<< ſeries are ſufficient to inſpire you with ſome 


« compaſſion'!—1 have loſt: the tendereſt and 
c beſt of fatherf;>-Grief*and- ir had al- 

„ moſt brought me to the brink of the'grave !— 
„The unkind aſſiduities of cruel- friends have 


1 jſtence am I reſtored. —I have loſt all that 


could make it valuable. Forgive me, Ma- 
dam, for troubling you with a ſorrow, to 
which you are a ſtranger; my heart over- 
flows !—Oh l will you at leaſt condeſcend to 


“ excuſe, to pity me — The laſt will of. my 


father has made me dependaat on my 2 
ay as . "2" 


ſ 
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cc but I cannot obey his orders to return to Na- 
<< ples —My father was born and lived there 
« tw 1 will recal} the 
< moſt cruel ideas 1-— 05 I will never —1 
am fure, Madam, you will approve - is de- 
«< licacy ;* and that yo will perſuade my uncle 
< to-revoke an order, which 1 have not 
« to obey. Obtain for Madam, 1 the per- 
4 miſſion of travelling vie} flying—of baniſh- 
« ing myſelf: from N 49 a — the li- 
„ derty of carrying far from Italy the ſorrows 
« and misfortunes I ſhall Co to to iy <aft 
«breaths I am withireſpe& ET 
ue oe Phe Count ne. 
len you no idea of the dreadful — 
neſs I felt in reading this letter. I was afraid 
it was impoſſible not to underſtand the double 
meaning of t—Beſides,' the Duke was of all 
men the moſt jealous and ſuſpicious; but fill = 
— that his nephew - had been at Rome, 
convinced E never could have ſeen him; he had 


. my — 
lament the fatal paſſion I could — overeome. 
Tue Marchioneſs, in her anfwer, 1333 
on the Duke's conduct. I anſwered her Rt 
and did not conceal from her,” that every day 
diſcovered in ihe Duke — vices,” and a . 


„ LL em r As = Telos VE oo D* Ree 


| . 


| ſobs ;zedqubled, 411 
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oyn deſtruRion, - About this time enjoyed the 
bappineſs of ſeeing mn father and mother again; 
L was near | In, 
15 me. N bro | 
I. aſked; and obtained permiſſion. to ſuekle ther- 
This lender e during the time it 


came to; Naples to be 
t to bed of a daughter. 


1 my ſorrows, and made me in- 
ot. of the Duke's: ill treatment, who for a 


long time had ceaſed to reſtrain  the.impetuoſity 


oft his: temper before me, The day aften I. bad 


weaned my child, the Duke came; tod me, and 


faid, we mu eee ſet. out for an eſtate 
he had. twelve. mil om Naples. My daugh- 
ter Wat with me 
without uttering a word followed the Duke. 
„ got into the carriage; I held my-daughter 
my. lap; I careſſed her; the Duke was fi- 


her in my arms; and 


during the journey he appeared abſorbed 
in thought; wben we arrived at the caſtle, we 
eroſſed a draw: bridge; the nung of the chains 
made me ſhudder. at. this moment I looked at 
the Duke. What is the matter with you, ſaid 
he? The ancient a 8 of this caſtle ſeems 
to ſurpriae . 

entering a priſon | He, uttered theſe words: with 
a forced aud malicious ſmile, and obſerved 


down. her face, began to; cry g her cries roed 
the ver * FW foul; 1 Ns Ad 


my balom with; the 1endereſt affection, and my 
ber gt out of the car“ 


rigs.) A W 5 


hat d you think — 4 


bis eyes ſparkling with an, — Joys.iwhich 
ſhocked me.—Wiſhing to canceal my terre, 1. 
leant my. head on my daughter s, and oduld nat 
reſtrain my tears: /1 My child feeling them trichle 
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my arms, and gave her to one of his attendarits 
and * EG hands, he 2 


ot once ; en ſaid e -occations = 
this fear? Are you not with a-huſband whom 
you love, and who ought to cheriſh you? 
Oh, Heavens nos, .what means that 


come; - 

—— At, els: 
mie in divers, foo; obs — r ne mn 
or walk, he took me 5 — 
bed- chamber. 1 flung myſelf into a chair, 
gave a free vent to my tears. He went out, 
and ſoon returned] holding a light, which he 
ſet on a table oppoſite to me, and ſeated himſelf 
by it. I dared not look at him; I waited, 


trembling, with eyes caſt down, ſcarce fetching 
my i, ſinking with terror, for his breaking 
ſlence-My | recalled at once all 


faults; I had a idea” that the fatal 4 
eret of my - han had been diſcovered;” That 
heart, filled with a criminal paſſion, bear with 
fear, and trembled before an irritated judge. 
Oh! what innocence would have given 
me !-—Bur I felt myſelf culpable, and 1 had nut 
courage to ſupport thoſe horrid th Which 
my remorſe occaſioned me. At laſt the Duke 
. ſpoke; Enough of enjoying the ſecret: reproaches 
of your conſcience —It is time to fill up the 
my of your oonfuſion.—Read thoſe _ 


% 


that I have copied myſelt.—He 2 


as LETTERS 


gave 
packet of papers; and ſeeing 1 heſitated 


From the firſt words I knew it was one of the 
ters 1 de Ve- 
| wiſe of the 

ſentiments which filled my my in- 
vineible averſion for the Duke. m un- 
done I cried I.—Perfidious woman, replied the 
pas hy qo ER I choſe 
= 1 preferred you, I. adored and you 
— and deem yourſelf. . 
eau 2 an invincihle auer on - Ah I 
your  dillike—Y ou. ſhall have juſt 


te me {-—Betrayed, diſnonoured by 


you, do jou think I will utter ſuch outrages 


with impunity ? — Stop, interrupted I, you ma 
accuſe and puniſn me without aſperſing me. I 
am really culpable; but if I could not over- 
come an unhappy paſſion, at leaſt your honour 
and mine are without ſtain. I have only. to re- 
_ __ that — drew from me 
— OI e replied » 
one of 

He! then read- the —5 
bj | that; ing can eraſe from my heart. 
« Alas! he- is as much to be pitied as I am 


EY 


6. Docs he not know,” to What exceſs I love 


ec him I— Does he not know, to What exceſs 1 
5 reproach myſelf for à (confeſſion, that ren- 
% ders me every day more culpable and miſe- 
6c rable !*—4. but too well recollected this ſen- 
tence in one of my letters; I alſo remembered, 


6 eros *** Count de 


p Aan 


— 
taking them, he took out one, and read aloud. 


—— % That 
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ceidryings ** Duke wilt but 400 % 
coneeiving injurivus ' ſuſpicions on the birth 
my daughter, if he knew 1 loved before 1 
hins;—Befides, - that confeffion would have 


to the diſeovefy of the- whole truth. He would 


have recolleQed. a thouſind cireutnſtanees to 
confirm-it ; the letter I received from — 4 


phew ; my oonfuſten in reading it; wy 
every” time his name was mentioned might 
diſeovef the connection, that the Marquis de 


Venia had with the Count de Beimire's father. 


In one word, removing a all his ſuſpicions, which 


„ vas rp Ba 


Len, the obje; 
of — fendered more beumid. 


ble us e Count d- Belmirt depended abſo- 
9 upon him: he was not _— ; 


Shed 


ao DET TERS: 
Duke was his unele and r „All theſe 


_ Amagihation,,; and plunged me in- the 
embaneſment.” Not being {able rho--hyfh 


ſelf, I dared not — The Duke — no 
my (tence into a tacit uowal, which: confirmed 


his diſhonous: and my: ſhame. His paſſian then 
knew no bhaunde ; he, aroſe, and\appreaghing , 
me withia face enflamed, and his eyes — 401 
with; fury 3 then, ſaidu he, uu huve not 
alledge in. your defence {-—Alas anſ 


: Heaven, to.;witnefs,;;.I am innocent.—You' in- 
nocent l. interrupted: hei dare y maintain 


repliod al, ſhedding ia torrent of 
es, IL am.— Ii 


Rears, 12 


% oyerwheimiyou.—Avtheſe: words, pronounced 
in a menacing and 


Ende. to Haven. 0 


f weren 10. "om Is — en is Li. 
ve. reaſon; nN % dregdiiheret- 


H love, y 


2 a. reſentment.—Vetrrit ig hf 
Ki _ to- 2 


21 


reſlections at. once preſented themſeluosi to rack 


arg Jou in a. condition te heat me- all 


that? Have: yu net written ygurielf, that your 
Joer knaws itoiwhat exctſo h — 


innocent a ypocritical. 4 1. 
-cried the Nuke; tremble at ahe vengeance ready — 


terrible voice, expected. to 
hear the lirreyocable ſentence of , geſtruction. 
4 threw: myſelf OB; MY: 2 200d Wing: ny : 


erg rnmgeinv co pM 


we 


2 


oN et e ür * 


mitigate my 0 
— the leaſt 1 will your 
I -can be: ſatisfied with one N 
will have.— Name, without heſitation, the v 
lain who ſeduced yon from your duty, — 
made you break your vows.— No, . es 
J, no; I have neither broke my vous, 
been ſeduced from my duty.—I Will, 2 
the Duke, raiſing. his Voice. I will know, the 
name of your lover: I command you to tel 
me. At that inſtant, I Ar all all the horfors, 0 
my, deſtiny : but with my danger I felt my e- 
ſolution. increaſe : ie even death to the 
baſeneſs he propoſed. you , muſt have one 
victim, repli 2. Gelder that. you. have of 


your: power, , fall en me all the, weight 1 
r 
you iſhall never know. ee | 
confounded-at my courage e the 


could not find an r deſcribe 2. rage 
ignstion. At exe wg 1 
Vahappy woman, faid, he, I FR never know 


it l—Ah 1 I bee, that | you, haye no idea, how 
fr ee carry,; me, you, do not yet 
know me lr expect every IL. am unfor- 
tunate enough to. brave. Death 08845 
to flatter, thyſelf ; go, it * A, death I deſign 
for. thee—My hatred and 2 have been 
buried in the Bottom 71 = ſo fora ear; 
that time 1. have. been meditating t 
ment of thy infidelity, and 
N can be ſatisfied: me t1— 
halt not die. Inde . thy 7 1 4s 
prepred . myſt W into it * 


85 


Duke remained immoveable Fog, 4 moment; z. he | 


40 thou think. that i 


WW rn 


and thine wos wide hg lad unn death mou de- 
2 theſe dreadful words 1 felt all my 


neſs ſo attentive and watchful ; that circum- 
ſtance" raiſed' my terror to the utmoſt. 1 ſpent: 
the night ſurrounded by my women, conftrained: 
by their preſence, and dreading to be alone, not: 
daring to complain before them, nor to. fend: 
_ them away, ſuffering all the torments oecaſioned 
by fear, and the expectation of a dread- 
he. About fix in the morning I 

* 0 cont me 2 
apartment. She was ſtill aſleep. ſent away 
her women. T fat down by her cradle. The 
fight, of her, far from mitigating” my. ſorrow 
augmented them. Alas !. dear child; ſaid I, 
thou fleepeſt in peace; thow. del the ſweets of 
Tepoſe ; thou canſt neither feeb nor partake the 
bitter ſorrows of thy unhappy mother |—I- ſee 
thee perhaps for' the kſt-rime O receive m) 
moſt P blefſings'!—— O God, purſued I, 
throwing myſelf on: my knees, [ oy myſelf 
my horrid fate 3 but may my daughter be 
happy! —— May ſhe live in peace and inne- 
boa 5 ON TOAD have = . 5 to- take me 
ect her, be a mother 

to W e theſe — . ay ſobs redoubled, - arid 
ſtopped my utterance. - In that inſtant, the door 
PS, | OT 
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- opened, and the Duke appea 


0 ſuddenly red. I 
ſnuddered at the fight of him; my. tears ſtopped. 
I aroſe; unable to ſupport myſeif, I fell into 
N the great chair. Well, Ped the Duke, has re- 
flection made you more reaſonable ? 'Do you 
feel the conſequence of oppoling my will? A 
deep figh was all my ks, wn. at name I 
have demanded—are you ſtill determined never 
to tell me? I lifted my eyes to Heaven; I per- 
ſiſted in m my filence.—I-will have a poſitive an- 
ſwer.— Will you, or will you not, tell the name ? 
cannot, anſwered I.—Ah! cried the Duke, 
thou paſſeſt thy own' ſentence! Look at that 
child, and take your leave of her for ever. — 
No, interrupted 1, you cannot have the cruelty 
t0- ſeparate me from it. Oh! leave me my 
child, permit at leaſt that I may ſometimes fee 
it, and I will ſupport without murmuring all 
that your hatred can infli.—Alas ! is your 
heart really inacceſſible to pity ?=Ah! if it is, 
whatever deſtiny you have prepared for me, you 
will merit more compaſſion than I- But I can- 
not believe it.—No, 22 will not deprive me of 
2 child for ever That moment fe awake; 
F ed her eyes, and ſmiling on her father, 
IT har little hands, almoſt joined, towards 
Alas! faid I], the ſeems to plead for me 
Rs y child! my dear child | why canſt not 
thou 925 ? Thou wouldſt ſoften thy father !— - 
Then 1 would have taken her in my arms; but 
the Duke ſeized her: Leave her, ſaid he, the be | 
no longer yours. —Oh ! cried 1. take m . 
or reſtore my child !—Muft J, 0 appeaſ 4 
Kall at your feet I Behold me. In ſayi 3 | 
them . 


we: LI OL I bath 
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with | my tears ; 1 embraced his knees. —M 
felt no condeſcenfion, as I was begging” for my 


child, —The barbarian appeared to enjoy my hu- 


2 muliry,; he. gazed on me for a moment; then 
pulhing me away with fury, he made ſome ſteps 
towards the door. I followed him on my knees, 


crying, my cane my child — The child, quite 


terrified, gave 2 P inte ching out her 
arms 10 5 e. She awd to r A -mournful 


leave of me. Alas at the ſame moment I loft 
light, of ber, the uke burſt out of the room, 

me an the height of deſpair. He re- 
turned.a moment after, and'compelled me to go 
to my apartment. Then compoſing his coun- 
tenance, Tou ks faid he, m my heart unfeel- 
ing, and, et e ſtopped, an 
eyes, whole urious and inauſpicious eyes, which 
might have diſcovered his horrid artifice.— I was 


in bis power; I Was ignorant of his dreadful 
intentions; I ſaw no intereſt he could have 5 | 


diflimulation ; I was. © ay Eighteen ; I thor 
he muſt reproach | himſelf for the exceſs of 
cruelty ; and that at leaſt the firſt vengeance be 
had meditated would be ſoftened. A ray of 
hope. reanimated my heart: I again! taked of 
my. daughter; the Duke liſtened, with a gloomy 
air, but. withgut ſhewing any anger: he even 
8 to feel a tenderp eſs for me, which he 
endeavg ured to hide: He g gave me to underſtand, 
that nis love for me was the ſole 271 of his 
violent N | _ he finiſhed by ſaying, if 1 


1255 care health, I wigh ſee N 1 | 


"* a hope, made me 
+ "Woo Seeing the Duke * 


| Hoyght * if more c! 


cruel; I 


” 
. — * 


. 2 


caſt G down his | 
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elt that he 
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onghtt0-ſhive ins and! tit after my leiters he 
might think me really criminal. 1 exciſed his 
fury; /Þ1was a, ated wittf the compaſſion 
I perceived he: felt! for me; and"twhilt the moſt 
lineere reperitande: cauſed my tears to flow, the . 
cruel author of my misfortunes ſecretly applauded 
the ſucceſs of his | ack: ENS, a0 Every" thing 
was prepared for:mpdeſtruion; 0 - 
: A> violent fever, occaſioned by: bremse 
1 obliged me to go to bed. The Duke 
appeared then io feel the ee une uneafines; he 
ſent a cdutier;t0-Naples: | ficians ;-he 
never quitted ay ded tide; "before: — women be 
teſtified the greateſt i tenderneſs ;/ ſaid every thing 
to perſuade me his loye exceeded: bis reſentment; 
and poſitively aſſured me, that as ſoon as I had 
_ loſt. my: feder I. ſhould Tee: par ion nter again. 
At this promiſe I forgot made me 
ſuffer : I. too one 10 his handò and preſſed it 
between mine; [bathed with tears of gratitude 
that barbarous hand, that in a few hours would 
drag and throw me into the bottom of a horrible 
dungeon. The | phyſicians aſſured him my W- 
neſs was not dangerous; and 5 are 
to Naples, they went in two da 
ing of their depanture the Dies: . 
anxiety on my illneſs, and although m fever 
was gone, he obliged me to keep my bed, Ag: 
— all my women watch me the three pre- 
ing days, they were overcome by fatigue; he 
m- to reſt themſelves for the Whole day; 
pry he would watch me, with one of his va- 
lets and an old woman, keeper of the caſtle. 
Theſe two witneſſes were not choſen without 
deſign. : He gave them — 1 
Di : ers, 
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dulous as they were 1 t. The curtains of 
e e thought my women were 
watehing me ; at noon I: 
| hy in my chamber thoſe two 

whom _ juſt mentioned. 1 

he Duke approached nary} 


ing ould not he the worſe attended, and that 
he would net leaye me. Ah! why, teplied I 


knowing why 1 
With tears. The Duke: 
tated ; and I obſerved, an extraordinary 


— 8 


tion ——— EL 


and ſend an cxprels to Naples for a phyſician ; 
aud the old woman to go and fetch the in. 
After ee theſe orders, he added, __ 
deſpairing 1 it dying: She' it 
Conceive, if it be |paſſible, the exceſs = 
fright and ſurpriae. My firſt: thought was to 
get up and fly; but 1 fell again on the bed 
. without ſtrength, with a heart which 
deprived me of breath, and a cold tremor which 


rendered me motionleſs.” My two attendants, 


after having received each à commiſſion, that at 
leaſt would take them three 3 hour, 


went and left me alone with the Duke. Then 
be came 40 me, and zins me a cup; Tung 


— 


others, becauſe he knew them both to be as cre- 


perceived bor 


vitk emotion ?-—I am no longer ill. —The- only. 
_ anſwer he gaye me was; begging me not to 
| ſpeak ; and endeavouring all he could to quiet 
me, he ſor down by th ide of oy y bed. Without 

t unaaſy, my eyes were filled 


n eee 


—_— 


— 
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ſaid he, with a low voice, ſwallow this draught. 


5 —At theſe words my hair ſtood an end, a cold 


ſweat ran down my face. I thought 1 was come 
to the laſt moments of my life; for I doubted 
not of his giving me poiſon. Drink then, re- 
plied he.—Ah, anſwered I, what do you give 
me ?—What you muſt take. Give me then 
time to implore everlaſting mercy.—W hat ! do 


you dare to ſuſpect me? Do you accuſe me of a 


crime?—Alas! it is fate and my own impru- 


dence I muſt accuſe. -O my God ! continued I, 


claſping my hands, pardon me, forgive my per- 
ſecutor, comfort my father and mother, protect 
my child! After that ſhort prayer, I felt all my 
courage revive; I dared to hope that my reſig- 
nation made me worthy to appear before God. 
I caſt on the Duke a confident look: he was 
pale, trembling, and aſtoniſhed ; he ſtammered 
out ſome broken words, and with - one hand 
lifting up my head, with the other he put the 
cup to my lips. Then, without reſiſtance, I 
drank all the liquor he gave me, thinking I had 
received my death. 1. fell back on my pillow, 
having reſigned my life to God. Some minutes 
after my eyes grew heavy, and clofed ; a total 


_ numbneſs entirely deprived me of ſpeech and 


thought; 1 ſunk into a lethargie lumber, In 
about half an hour the old woman and valet re- 
turned. The Duke, his hair in diſorder, and 
his face bathed in tears, ran to meet them ; and 
ſaid, I had juſt expired. He brought them 
again into my chamber, in- order, added he, to 
acquire a confirmation of his misfortune, or to 


aſſiſt me if 1 had till any remains of life. He 
_ approached my bed; W had the precaution 


n to 


* 
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to ſhut the curtains, and make my room ex- 
tremely dark, he pretended to give me all ima- 
ginable aſſiſtance: afterwards he 
give himſelf up to the moſt violent deſpair. The 
chaplain arrived : he ordered him to read the 
prayers / for the dead. During this time my 
women awaked, and all the ſervants came run- 
ning. The Duke was on his knees at my bed- 
ſide. My two attendants recounted to the whole 
houſe all they had done to endeavour to recall 
me to life. After this account, the Duke half 
oper.ed for an inſtant my curtains : I was pale 
and- motionleſs, and nobody doubted of. my 
death. The Duke ordered all the people to go 
into the next room; he remained in mine, and 
kept the chaplain with bim, an old man of 
eighty. He made him continue the prayers for 
the dead till midnight. Then he ſent all his 
people to reſt, He declared he would nat have 
me buried till the next evening; and that he 
- ſhould paſs the remainder of the night there, 
not being able to tear himſelf from me. He 
ſhut all the doors of my apartment. He placed 
the Chaplain and my two at:endants in an anti- 
chamber, ſeparated from mine by three large 
roc ms. He told them he ſhould not leave me 
till ſeven o'clock in the morning i that he would 
remain alone with me, that nothing might diſ- 
turb either his ſorrows or his prayeis. All the 
houſe, exceedingly fatigued with watching, rea- 
dily availed themſelves of the permiſſion to go 
to their repoſe. All the people were in a pro- 
found ſleep at four o'clock in the morning, 
when, by degrees, coming out of my lethargy. 
I awoke. Opening my eyes, and e 
Ws | | L 5 15 : " I. 


e 
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| the uſe of my ſenſes, I perceived the Duke 


ing by my bed-ſfide. Ihe fight of him 


to me. Then ing at 
had 4 3 
ted againſt me; I felt an emo- 


deavouring to. recover and recall paſt 
i a thouſand ts and fantaſtic forms 


* * o ö 
aroſe in my imagination; I fell into a ſtupor, 
which 


» Which entirely revived me. 

: I looked around me with 
ideas growing 

leſs confuſed, I — er —.— 

ing poiſon ; and | almoſt doubted my 

—0 what miracle has ſaved my life, 

cried I, at laſt! You have only felt a vain ter- 


Tor, ſaid the Duke; be calm, baniſh thoſe in- 


jurious fears. I dared not anſwer; I half 
opened my curtains ; I looked round the room; 


and ſeeing I was alone with the Duke, my fears 


increaſed, as I had entirely recovered my ſenſes. 
Why then do you alone watch me ?—You ſhall 
know; get up directly. At theſe words he 
gave me a gown ; he helped me to put it on; and 


ſupporting me in his arms, he conducted, or 
rather carried me into a great chair. As he 


ſaw me weak and trembling, he gave me more 


of the draught that 1 had taken before. And 


after a moment's ſilence; I ſhall now hide no- 


thing | from.” you. —The draught you took yeſ- 


terday was a ſleeping potion. — And wherefore ?— 
Liſten to me without — Vou have 
* | 2. ' 6 EEE ; 


I had no remembrance of 
away my head; en- 
a an 


was followed by a kind of fainting. The 
ſmeſl at ſome. ſal-volatile, and 
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betrayed and diſhonoured me. I have offered 
you forgiveneſs, you have refuſed it. Con- 
victed of infidelity, you ſtill nouriſh a criminal 
paſſion at the bottom of your heart. Neither 
my diſpleaſure nor menaces could make you de- 
clare the name of your lover. You perhaps 
thought that my conſideration for your family 
_ would prevent my taking your child from you, 
and depriving you of liberty. You think, 
without doubt (for your hatred will judge me 
capable of. any crime) that the only means I 
had for revenge, was ſecretly. to attempt your 
life; and that invincible averſion that you have 
for me, determined you to die l But know, 
that you ſhall live, and be for ever ſeparated 
from your parents, your friends, | ſervants, and 
the whole world !—OQ. Heavens! cried I, and 
do you think, barbarous man, a tender father 
and the beſt of mothers will not demand me of 


| you?—They will receive to-morrow, replied 


the Duke, the falſe account cf your death.— 
Great God !—And how could you ?—1 have 
already announced your death in the caſtle. 
During your 2 ſleep, all my people came 
to ſee you.— Alas! interrupted I, burſting into 
tears, 1 no longer live but for you — Ah! l 
ſee all the horrors of my fate - ou do not 
6 yet know all, ſaid the Duke; learn that I have 
in this caſtie vaſt ſubterraneous places, unknown 
to all the world, and where the light never pe- 
netrates.— O God! it is then all over; I am 
-loſt without fedemption No, replied the 
Dube, your fate is ſtill in your own hands ; 1 
Can go in a moment, and wake my people, and 
declare to them you were. only in a lethargy. 1 
| A ave 
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have not ſent my letter to your father. I can 
forgive, and reſtore you again to the world. 
I only exact from you one word, one ſingle 
word.—T have told you, I muſt have a victim. 


Name your lover, and I will grant you life; 


Iwill reſtore you to your rank and to the world! 
—— What do you propoſe to me ? To deliver up 


to your reſentment an object, I repeat to you, 


has never injured you. Ah ! I ſhould be ur- 
worthy to live, if 1 had the baſeneſs to conſent 


to it !\—Confider it well, ſaid the Duke, — . 


at me a furious look; another refufal, and 
drag you to that dark abode from whence nothin 
can releaſe you. To-morrow your father an 
mother will mourn your death, or rejoice at your 


daughter, and'the ſun; or for ever be deprived 
of light, groaning at. the bottom of a horrible 
dungeon : in ſhort, to-morrow we ſhall ſee you 
in this caſtle enjoying perfect health, or be at- 
tending your funeral. Reflect; this moment 
no hope of pardon remains. Your: re- 
e implore in vain; I ſhall have no 


longer the poſſibility of granting it. 


At this urgent and dreadful ſpeech I roſe up 
diſmayed. I turned my eyes fearfully towards 
the door, and, giving a lamentable ſhriek, Ah! 
why am ] then abandoned by the whole world ? 


My daughter! I ſhall live, and 1 ſhall never ſee 


thee more! My father my mother ! to-morrow 
you will weep, my death . y child ! oh let me 
once more ſee my child Say one word, repſied 


» 


recovery. To-morrow you will again ſee your 


the Duke, and in a quarter of an hour your child 


ſhall be in your arms. At theſe words I felt my 
heart torn to pieces. I remained ſilent for a 
. "> "9 moment ;. 
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moment; I t the Count- de. ne was 
abſent ; that he was not to return for a 4h 
during that time, I could eafily inform 
beſides, an ingenuous confeſſion would ke 
known my innocence.” But the cruelty of my 
1 * came all at once to my remem- 
and I quickly this ill- 

tion. Who could aſſure me that ſuch a 
on would DA: bs 16s way daughter or 
my liberty? Ought I not to think, on the con- 
trary, that the Duke, certain of my hatred, 
would not renounce the v he had medi- 
rated, or content himſelf with ſoftening the in- 
human rigour ? And in that doubt, could I be 
tempted to give up to his fury the object of my 
tove ? All theſe conſiderations preſented them 
ſelves to my imagination with the greateſt ra- 
pidity. The Duke thought | wavered. He 
urged me again; adding, that the 1 would 
ſoon appear, 1 determine | 
awake my people, and tell them that you * 
or go and conduct you to your tomb. Speak 
Will ra 


and mine ? At that queſtion, I lifted up my eyes 


to Heaven : recalling all my * I rephed, 
I'cannot What do you cox unhappy woman! 
interrupted the Duke, —No, give up that hope; 
I will never tell you. —-Perfidious ! cried the 
_ - Duke, then thou preferreſt thy lover to thy 
child, liberty, and life — To the whole world! 
—Henceforth tremble! The moment of ven- 
geance is now come As he finiſhed theſe 
words, au her to ſeize me the arms. 
Penetrated with fear aud horror, ae 
I ran to ths ihr . and 


-— 
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m arms round one of the bed-poſts, I kept faft 
hold. In this adi night-cap came off, 
and my hair fell on ulders. The Duke 
came to me; he ; he appeared * 
ſtruck, obſerving me a moment in filence. Then 
pulling me from the bed- he carried me- 
over 8 4 nfortunate woman 
contemplate for the laſt time that beauty, which 
is going to be hid for ever in ual darkneſs! 
up thoſe eyes ; _— f. Do not be 
more cruel than I am. Think of thy youth, 
thy charms, — thy own fate: thou 
canft ſtilſ change it.—I could not then forbear 
caſting - timorous and languiſhing look on the 
glaſs. tly ſhut my*cyes, and I felt ſome 
tears from my eye-lids.— Well, replied the 
Duke, are you ſtifl reſolute f—Oh! have you. 
not offered me the ſight of my daughter in vain! 
— Scarce had 1 uttered theſe words when the 
Duke, tranſported with rage, caught me in his 
arms, andi carried me out of m room. I made 
no refiftance z the violence of my fright made 
me dumb and motionleſs. After having croſled 
two ar three rqoms, he made me go down a little 
private ftair-caſe, and I found-myſelf in a large 
court: at the end of it there was a door, which 
the Duke opened; he went out, and I ſaw we 
were in a garden. That inſtant the Duke per- 
ceiving day appear ; It is the laſt time, ſays he, 
thy eyes will/ ever behold the ſun riſe E threw 
myſelf on my knees, and raiſing my eyes to 
Heayen, O God ! God who kuoweſt my inno- 
cence, wilt thou ſuffer me to -be buried alive, 
2 de — for ever of the light of heaven? .. 
55 theſe words, the Duke dragged me 
K 4 Ran 
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about twenty paces to a rock; and putting a 
key behind a large ſtone, a trap- door opened di- 
rectly -I ſhuddered—The Duke ſtopped: this 
moment is {till left you; this is your tomb; it 

is but half open. Repent at laſt; convince me 

of your remorſe by a fincere acknowledgement, 
and ] am ready to pardon, you. Perhaps you. 
think, that at the inſtant of accompliſhing my 
juſt vengeance, I may dread to put it in execu- | 
tion; but I have long meditated it; all is foreſeen ; 
and nothing can ſtop me. He then recounted. all _ 
the dreadful precautions he had taken : he told me 
he had a wax figure made, pale and livid, which 
he ſhould put in my bed; and that, under a pre- 
tence of fulfilling an act of piety, he ſhould 
bury it himſelf, with the ailiftance of the old 
woman, who would be a ſpectator and witneſs 
of this action, without his bong obliged to 
place any confidence in her, Finally, added he, 
will you accept the pardon, I again deign to offer 
ou for the lat time? Speak, ſacrifice your 
over to my reſentment ; tell me his name, or 
renounce for ever light, liberty, and the world. 
At theſe words, railing my arms tawards the 
riſing ſun, to take an everlaſting leave of he- 
ven, whole bright and majeſtic clouds preſented 
the moſt glorious ſight ; that contemplation ele- 
vated my ſoul, and reſtored all my courage. 
caſt with diſdain my eyes on the earth: turning 
towards the Duke, Take your victim, ſaid I with 
a firm voice —At the ſame inſtant he dragged me 
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in; my heart beat violently; I turned my head 
once more to behold the light of the ſun, which 5 

1 6abandoned for ever. We deſcended into a 1 
dark cavern; my legs trembled ſo they could 


not ſupport me. Agitated by dreadful conyul- 
5 l 5 ſions, 


e 


< oY. ** * 
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ſtruggled in the arms of my barbarous 


ſions, 1 


perſecutor, and I fell at his feet without ſenſe or 


motion. I know not how long I remained in 


that condition. Alas ! I came to life again only 


to abhar my ſhocking exiſtence | How ſhall I 
deſcribe to you the horror which ſejzed' me, 
when, on opening my eyes, I found myſelf alone 


in thoſe vaſt dungtons, encompaſſed with im- 


etrable darkneſs, and laying on a ftraw mat !. 
I made a plaintive ſcream, and from the bot- 
tom of the cavern the echo repeated it. It made 
me ſhudder, and redoubled the fear and terror 
which oppreſſed me -O God! faid I, is this 
the only voice which will anſwer me ! the only. 


KB one that 1 ſhall hear! That idea made me ſhed: 


a torrent of tears. At this moment I heard the 
door of my priſon open, and tue Duke appeared 
with a lantern in his hand: he ſet down by my 
ſide. a pitcher full of water, and ſome bread.— - 
Here, ſaid he, is your future nouriſhment ; you. 
will Find it every day in the * wheel you ſee op- 
poſite to you; I fhall bring it you myſelf; I 
ſhall put it in this wheel, and J ſtrall never re- 
enter this, horrid dungeon F. At theſe words 
L looked about me; I ſaw an immenſe cavern, 


the extent of which the eye could not penetrate. 


- 


The part I was in was hung with coarſe ftraw 


mats, in order to keep it from the cold and 
damp ; for the barbarian who threw me into this 


„ The wheel, or turning box, in a nunnery, is a machine 
by which they receive and give out prov.:ivns or any thing elſe, 
without ſeeing or being ſeen, 5 5 

+ The unhappy Dutcheſs: de received alſo regularly, 
in the ſame manner by the wheel, linen and -ſome garments, 
when ſhe indiſpenſibly wanted tern. 


1 dreadful 


— 
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dreadful abode, had taken every precaution 
preſerve my life. —After haviag conſidered with 
trembling all that ſurrounded me, I turned to- 
wards my cruel jailor ; and diſcoverin 
ſo long concealed and fo well 
min that moment to reproach him with 
of his cruelty, and painted to him all 
and deteſtation he had inſpired me with. | 
liſtened to me for ſome time with a ſettled fury 
in his eyes; then, ing able 
himſelf, he fell into the terri 
and al at once haſtily lef: me. From 
he entered my priſon no more. When he ca 
to bring me my food, he always knocked till 1 
* rei without * 
a2 repented having augmented, 
it was poſſible, by my RT his hatred 
and reſentment. I recolle&ed that he was the 
father of my child, and that dear child was 
under his care. Not withſtanding the horror of 
my fituation, hope was not yet abſolutely ba- 

niſhed from my heart. The more I reflected on 
it, the probability appeared leſs, that he really 
meant to detain, me for ever in that ap- 
tivity. Þ even flattered myſelf that he had not 
announced my pretended death, either in his 

| houſe, or to my family; that he had found ſome 
 cther means to elude their.enquiries ; and that he 
_ would reſerve the poſſibility of making me appear 
when he choſe. How could I 7 
impoſe on himſelf the painful neceſſity of bring- 
ing me, every other day, the neceſſaries of lite ? 
And that he would be conſequently obliged to 
the laviſh taſk of not quitting his caſtle more 
than two or three days, fince he was my only 

Wy * jailor 3 
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every time he at the wheel, I ſpoke, 
ror Mey . 3 — 
imp m 
innocence. As I was abſolutely depri 
light, I could not tell how many months 1 
ſerved this hope; but at laſt I loſt it. 
reaſon entirely. abandoning me, I accuſed 


85 


* 
— 
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dence, I murmured againſt its eternal * 
My ſoul, dejected, wounded loſt its 
courage and principles, and I the moſt 
diſmal and gloomy ' deſpair. I dared to think, 
4 me exceſs of m 2. misfortunes i 

ſe of my as if one. could break che 


1 1 tie, e 


without taking any nouriſhment, 
from the wheel, The Duke in vain knocked, 
and called me; 1 obſtinately refuſed to anſwer 
him. At laſt he came into n priſon: when he 
appeared, with his. lantera in his hand, in ſpite. 
of the horror his preſence inſpired me with, I. 
felt an emotion of joy in again ſeeing light ; but, 
I did not ſpeak to him. He « offered ta ſoften my 
oy to give me a light, booka, and better 
E- I would at laſt tell him the. name fo. 
often demanded. At that fal I fixed my, 
eyes upon him with the greateſt diſdain. 4 
ſaid I to him, that you — broken all the fatal 
ties which united us, my bean is at liberty 3 it 
owns., 
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owns without remorſe thoſe ſentimenits/that in 


vain it formerly ſtruggled with. —Tha&dbjeR, 
| Whoſe name you only wiſh to know e Rekifice 


him to your reſentment, I love more thin. ever; 


a 
9 
. 
1 
4 


my laſt ſigh ſhall! be for him: judge if 1 will | 
now declare him !—Then all religion, replied the 
Duke, is extinguiſhed in your ſoul : you'nouriſh 


at the bottom of your heart an adulterous paſſion, 


and you renounce life. Monſter ! interrupted 


I, am I ſtill your wife? Dare you fay it? You, 


who have plunged me in this abyſs ? You, who 


are even now in mourning for me? It is true, 


1 have no longer courage to ſupport life; but 
that God, who hears and judges us, will puniſh 


ou alone for the deſpair you have reduced me to. 
In my fituation, if I commit a crime, you only 


will be anſwerable. No living creature can 
hear my complaints and my cries! But what 
deep dungeon, what thick walls, can hide from 


the Almighty the groans of the weak unjuſtly 
oppreſſed ?  *Fremble! he ſees us; he excuſes 


me, he is ready to pardon me, and his avenging 


arm is lifted over you !—At theſe words the 
_ Duke thuddered, and caſt on me a look of dif- 


traction. 1 eHjoyed for a moment the pleaſure 


of ſtriking with fear and remorſe a ſoul equally. 
weak and cruel. Pale, aſtoniſhed, perplexed, 


with dovncaſt eyes, for ſome moments he kept 


_ a ſullen filence; Speaking at laſt, —Impute\ not | 


to me, he ſaid, but to yourſelf, the misfortunes 
you lament, You are criminal; I have uh- 
doubted proofs ; you' have not diſowned it; and 


yet l did not puniſh you before I had offered you 
pardon a hundred times. I again propoſe. to 
toften your puniſhment, and you refuſe it?" Not- 
| | withſtanding 


- 
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withſtanding your infidelity, and your hatred for 
ca 


me, it” ſed, you ſhould be till in my pa- 
lace, hu” ata again ſee your daughter. O 


my daughter ! interrupted I, alas! is ſhe ſtill 
ahve? What is become of her ?—She is with 
our mother. —lIs it true that ſhe is no longer 
in your hands ?—Then the Duke, ſeeing that 
this idea revived me, took out of his pocket a 
letter from my mother, and permitted me to 
read it. That letter, which I bathed with my 
tears, contained the following words: . 
My grand-daughter arrived yeſterday even- 
ce ing Oh! how ſhall I deſcribe” all the ſenti- 
* ments that rent my heart in embracing ber 
% You have given her to me; ſhe is mine, 1 
& feel that I already love her to exceſs: ſhe 
«can attach me to life, but not confole me. 
« Alas] how can I, without feeling the moſt 
«© dreadful uneaſineſs, enjoy the happineſs of be- 
4 ing yet a mother? After the loſs I have had, 
44 ig tere on earth à felicity I can rely on 3 
« vill come and fee you next ſummer, and 
de bring your daughter; we will ſpend two 
© months with you, Since you cannot tear 
« yourſelf from the melancholy habitation your 
„ grief has rendered ſo dear, I will have the 
„ reſolution to come to you. —T ſhall ſee that 
„ ſuperb monument your love has erected to 
« the memory of an object ſo deſerving of our 
« ſorrows I Perhaps I thall” there find an end 
„ to all my troubles !—Ah! then will it be 
. « poſſible that a mother, without dying, can 
« embrace the tomb of her daugh Kg Yet I 
« will live=Religion commands me, na- 
ture enjoins the ſame law. I will 188 
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ce child you have deigned to truſt to_my care. 
« Oh! how ſhall I ever acknowledge ſuch an 


< Obligation, ſuch a ſacrifice ! How dearly you 


4 ought to love this child ! Alas ! the has all 
<<. her mother's features, ſhe has all her charms; 


% my daughter in her infancy is given me again 
7 — wh flattering illuſion! Unhappy mo- 

é ther! thou haſt no longer a daughter, and 

** the violence of thy grief cannot 1 ore her to 


6 flife.“ 


8 arms of my mother / that 


ONE to ko for en ed 1 O Goal de will - 
bleſs thee, thou haſt afflicted me þ Content- 


ed, I will now ſubmit to my fate'! Pardon m 
diſtracted 5 3 give happineſs to all 


| fo. hf am pum 1] exiſtence rie 


theſe 3 


port myſelf. The Duke ſeized that moment to 


offer me ſome food, which I took directiy. He 


then left me, and from that time I never ſaw 
him. Yet, faithful to the vow I had made, I 
took care * my life. The idea, that my pray- 


ers and 
ughter all the bleſſings of Heaven, con- 
ed, revived, and ſupported my courage. The 


ſol 
- recol of my faults became my, teſt - 
* 


affli Alzs ! all my mi proceed 
from myſelf ! I wanted confidence in my mo- 
ther; in ceaſing to conſult her, I was led aſtray, 
| Vngra 
puniſh me, 
the huſband 


teful Sine ay ty daughter! Heaven, to 
me, blinded my parents in their choice: 


happy. 


Hardly had I finiſhed this letter, when, fall- . 
on my knees, O God |! cried I, m . 570 — ; 


n . Leal 


would draw on my mother 


g. g-. K Sarg sggrzgssa gers ges < thay www won r- 


* gave me, could not make me 
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and was the moſt cruel part. of my captivity :- 
heart was rent in pieces with thinking that 


my mother and daughter were ſo near me, with- 


out the poſſibility of entertaining a hope of ever 
ſeeing them again. O my mother ! eried I, yo 
mourn: my death, and I exiſt! And what hand, 


great God ! have you choſen to wipe away your 


tears? It is in the boſom of my perſecutor, my 
executioner, that you ſhed them - Ahl it is not 
my tomb that he carries you to- Alas ! you 
tread me under your feet without knowing it: 
you will with dry eyes look on theſe rocks that 


cover me I- Perhaps, in the ſilence of the night, 
not being able to taſte the ſveets of ſleep, ou 
vill wander around my cavern ! perhaps, at this 


very. inſtant, you are ſitung by: that horrid trap- 
door, which will never again be opened for me ! 
Ah! if it is ſo, you think without doubt of your 


- unhappy daughter; you weep for her; and can- 
not hear her eries or her voice, which calls you! 
— Theſe; dreadful ideas pierced my ſoul, and 
often diſturbed my reaſon. To theſe cruel fits 


of grief ſueceeded à kind of ſtupid inſenſibility, 
more frightful than even deſpair itſelf :. but in 
proportion as piety ſtrengthened my heart, theſe 
violent tranſports; diminiſned; I found in prayer 
inexpreſſible conſolation. All the meditations, 
which commonly afflidt men, were io me the 
maſt agreeable contemplations. With what 
pleaſure did I reflect on the ſhortneſs of life] 


1 looked forwards to death with the greateſt ſe- 


renity.— s the happieſt being, ſaid 1 to myſelf, 
ever fully ſatisfied with the weak and frail plea- 
ſurge this world: affords ? His mind is leſs occu- 
piggh:with prefent than future bleſſings. In this 
_ 7. -- | 
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deceitful - felicity, ' his imagination delights to 
wander into futurity : but what avails it, whe- 
ther his fate be happy or miſerable ? what ſigni- 
fies the completion or deſtruction of his hopes? 

will he not be for ever forming new defires ? ' 
can he enjoy the preſent, can he be contented. 

with it? Why then do I ſo ſeverely regret the 
good fortune I am deprived of, fince it cannot 
procure. happineſs? I am, it is true, to paſs my 


life in this horrible darkneſs ; the future offers 4 


nothing to my depreſſed imagination but a long 
and forrowful night. —Well, let us think only 

of the awaking ! Let us forget this ' periſhable 

life; let us fix our eyes on eternity; let us de- 


ſpiſe a momentary grief, which will be ſueceed- 


ed by an immortal felicity ; let us bring all our 
defires, all our hopes, towards the only object 
worthy of fixing and poſſeſſing the human heart; 
It was thus, by theſe ſalutary reflections, I 
roſe ſuperior to my fate, and at laſt attained an 
entire tion. Rsſtored to reaſon, to my- 


ſelf, my ſorrows were not only aſſuaged, but I 


became --accuſtomed to darkneſs and to my cap- 
tivity..' I formed for myſelf employments ; my 
- priſon was ſpacious ; I walked a great part of the 
day _ night) ; I made verſes, which I repeated 
aloud. ' I a fine voice; I was perfect miſtreſs 
of muſic; I compoſed a fort of hymns, and one 
of my greateſt pleaſures was to — them, and 
liſten to the echo which anſwered me. My ſleep 
became peaceable ; agreeable dreams repreſented. 
my father, mother, and daughter: I always faw 
thoſe dear __ ſatisfied and happy. Some 
times I found myſelf tranſported into fine pa- 
laces, or charming gardens. I ſaw again the 
. heavens, 
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I wanted nouriſhment : the Date « — 4 
ht enough for three or tour days. I 
he was then compelled. to-go- a ſhort. 
and when my proviſion was nearly 
= 1 felt much uneaſineſs. The 
my t ragt would cauſe mme: and that cruel 
ught obliged me to  pray-for- his health. In 
rea L had no longer an averſion for him re- 
95 ok had made me eaſily renounce hatred. 


1717 


of 


15 


this weak elfort be painful to me? Had 


I not already triumphed over my love ?—1 pi- 


tied my perſecutor; I repreſented to myſelf the 

horrid ſtare of his ſoul, his paſſions, his fears, 
his remorſe ; and I found * elf but too well re- 
venged. in, the "beginning: of | my captivity, E 


never 
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- at. the wheel; 1 could not obtain a 
in anſwer; for ſince his laſt appear- 


— 
on : 


f word | 
: in my priſon, be had never ſpoke to me. 
con 


my courage was neceſſary to ſupport that 


eruel uncertainty on ſo imereſting a ſubject.— 
Oſten, hen I invoked Reaven for my child, for 


my tears flowed. Alas! cried I, do they ſtill 
live? I pray for their happineſs, and perhaps I 


my mother, all at once my heart was oppreſſed, 


haue the dreadful misfortune to ſurvive them !— 


In ot er moments, | hope was ſo ſtrongly im- 


printed on my heart, that I did not feel even the 
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5 hap diſpoſition of mind, I flattered" m 

— was not impoſfible an — N 
pr might ſnatch me from my priſon. That 
idea was fo fixed in my heart, eſpecially during 
the laſt year of my captivity, that I made a vow 
to God, if ever I recovered. my liberty, to con- 
ſecrate my life to him in | retirement far from 
Rome, and there to ſpend the remainder of my 
days, as ſoon as my daughter ſhould! have no 
occaſion for my care; 4 am now come to the 
moſt intereſting period of my life. I approach 
the moment of my deliverance; and ſoon the 
Divine goodneſs 4 ing to recompenſe me 
> — y for nine years of miſery and grief. The 
Duke for ſome time, I imagined; 'cohſtantly in- 
habited the caſtle, becauſe he regularly brought 
my food: but one day he failed coming at "the 
time; I waited impatiently for him; ke did not 
come, _— I had entirely finiſhed wy little pro- 
viſion. I flept peaceably enou The next 
day I waited in vain for the relief, which every 
moment made — . LA. for me.” The time 
paſſed ; - uneaſineſs, as much a hunger and 
thirſt; deprived me of ſleep; and I remained in 
that ſituation near an 2 Then, abſo- 
lately exhauſted, I t ght the end of my life 
was approaching. 
lity ; yet the remembrance of all that was 
K to me occurred to grieve and affect me. 
Unhappy daughter and mother, cried I, muſt 1 
= my laſt moments in this fatal folitude ! 
authors of my _ N die _ 

out receiving your” ble daughter 
T-cannot ' A ans Se ſhall — = the 
| W of Ty in thy arms I—My Wade 
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1 conſidered death with tran- 
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ter thou canſt not even. regret n that 
moment, when thy unhappy mother is expiring, 
. art enjoyi 
and pleaſures ſuitable to thy age Dreadful 
8 1 dies and all thoſe I love have lo 
been conſoled for my death !—But what do 
ſay ? Unreaſonable 5 5 I am, I complain, I 


murmur, When a my L are going to 


end Great ve me this , criminal 
weakneſs My. 151 and diſowns' it. 0 
- b nan —_ Fat Fi Lal call me, at 
1 ſelf ! — Full hops 2 fidence, 
ſure * enjoying etern ze! 


ex 
death with fecurity; 1 lt + wh, it — 


aid, if thou did not forbid me to deſire it— 
In ending theſe words, I fell back almoſt lifeleſs 


on the ſtraw, ; which ſerved, me by way of bed 
I felt in the bottom. of my ſoul a ane 2. tran- 

quillity, the charms. of Sick IL had never faſted 
till that moment. A ſalutary balm appeared 


ſuddenly to heal all the wounds of my heart. 
My ideas were ſoon confounded with the exceſs 
E my weakneſs, I gently fell into a e : 


and delicious reverie, a fort of {| 

which the moſt, delightful forms Wee is 
fered themſelves. to my imagination. I. .* ht 
I faw my bed ſurrounded with; bright > ow 


light, and celeſtial figures: 1 we at a diſtance 


| harmonious. voices, divine. concerts : I ſaw hea- 
ven half opened, the Almighty, on 2 hining 
throne, calling me, and ſtretching out his arms 


to me. —In reality, he was then watching me; 
his paternal hand oing to break my chains 
All at once I awake in a palpitation; 1 think I 
r 2 W at the tower; 1 lien —the 


knoe 


niche doubt, 'amuſements _ 
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knock heart beats—But, O fi f 
0 . e a 
do be geſeribed !—T hear a voice, and that voice 
is no longer my Le bel it is a new voice—It 


ſounded to me like that of an 1 deſcended 
from Heaven to deliver me. Di , amazed, 
I claſped my hands with the moſt ate emo- 
tion, and the moſt lively gratitude. | O God 

cried I, it is a deliverer that thou ſendeſt me 
Ah! I accepted death with joy; and thou 9 

me life — Life is one of . 1. 2 1 
ited to cheriſh it In 
I endeavour to get up to go aw the wheel ; 

am not _ = by te 
back upon my bed. —At this moment my door 
opens, and I perceive a light. One comes in; 
I raiſe myſelf ; nent A no- 
m a d > can- 
porkear th faint immer of . . mut 
te of me. — Let ſomething oaches.— 
-O! who are you? cried I, ib 2 Fauteting 
voice. At thele words, I again with difficulty 
open my eyes, til! dazzled. I ſee a man on his 
knees before me; he puts his arm under my 


he ſupports it, and preſents me with ſome 


- food, then famiſhing with exceſſive hunger. I 
| have only one idea, that of fatisfying that im- 


want ; all my * thoughts are as it 
were ſuſpended, and I ſeize with avidi 


my firength revive, I turned all at once to- 
* my deliverer. His face was in the ſhade; 
I could not diftinguiſh his features—O ſpeak to 
me, faid I; are you the accomplice of my per- 
ſecutor, or do you come to d iver me ?-——O 
| Heaven! 


ty the 
nouriſhment chat is offered to me. At laſt, ang ö 
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Heaven] interrupted the unknown, what voice ! 
r If 0 oP ee {—In 1 theſe 
returns to me; TE an attention 
e 1 ro gion 
moment on ightened by t 
_ His 7 foemed to ſtand an end; he was 
and trembling—but I could not miſtake him. 
| 1 . tears ſtop my utterance; T 
am only able to pronounce the name of the 
Count de Belmire It was really he—he falls 
at my feet; he bathes them with his tears; he 
a he ſtammers out ſome confuſed 
—— bleſſes Heaven; 3 vio- 
e es to his t 1 
| of madneſs — deſpair. 0 e both 
ERC oe 
— our. cries. At the Count, ing up 
with an air of dignity, O moſt LA of 
men ! cried he, execrable monſter ! is there a 
torture ſufficient to puniſh thee for thy crimes ? 
4a" you, continued he, aſſiſting me to riſe, 
unfortunate victim of the fury of a re- 
tyger, come; you are free. At theſe 


the light, be 


words, my firſt motion was to ruſh towards te 


door; but ſtopping myſelf directly, Oh ! ſaid 1 
to the Count, you are my deliverer; I owe to 
you my life, niy liberty ] But theſe benefits 
which you have reſtored me, can they now give 
me happineſs ? Alas ! I dare not interr: you. 

My mother, my father |——They live. 
Heaven ! And my daughter ?—She'is.at Rome; | 

| ſhe will be ſoon in your arms,—_O God i cried - 


3 a * what gratitude can ever 


- acquit | 
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acquit my.obligat 
5 — has r me for all my ſuffer- 
ings !—O you, my | generous {| pur- 
ſued I, addreſſing myſelf to the Count, nom, 
for your recompence, learn that I am innocent: 
but before I tell you the melancholy cirrum- 
ſtances of my hiſtory, allow me to aſk! you one 
queſtion - Doubtleſs the Duke is ill ? Attacked 
with a dangerous diſeaſe, he is on the brink of 
the grave, and cannot live more than two — * 
Come, quit this horrible dungeon, that t 
monſter, be he expires, may know you are 
at liberty. No, interrupted IJ, it is my father, 
my mother, who muſt take me out of my priſon; 
it is only guided by them that Lean go out. 
1 then intreated the Count to ſend an | 
immediately to my father. He promiſed me; 
nnd giving me a pencil and a piece of paper, I 
vrgte without delay a note, which contained 


theſe words: „O my father! my mother! 


„ I,exiſt,” I am innocent Come, by your 
e preſence reſtore me really te- fe Come, 
e take me out of a horrid dungeon, and make 
me forget all the misfortunes I have endured.” 
his note was ſcarce legible: I was near 
à quarter of an hour writing it; for I did not 


totally fargot.— The Count, ſeeing I was irre- 
vocably determined to ſtay in my priſon till the 

arrival of my mother, gave me the keys of all the 
doors, and left me with an — regret, 
- after having promiſed me to diſſemble with the 
Duke, if be ſhould ſtill live, and to come again 
the next day, as ſoon as the duſk of the evening 


mould come on. When 1 found myſelf 3 
| p | ; pv b Was = 


* 


topards thee l. This fingle 
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know how to form a letter, and ſpelling I had 
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breathed; I dared not lift up my eyes, and yet I 
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I was ſeized with a terror almoſt as violent as 
that I experienced in the beginning of my con- 


ſinement. Yet I had light; the- Count had left 


me a lamp and a dark lantern, I had alſo aſked 
him for a watch, that I might count all the hours; 
for I did not card, it was poſſible for me to 
ſleep a moment. EY at the place the 
t me, with difficulty I 


could not hel 1 * ſtealth, caſting a look around 
me. The light, far from encouraging me, added 
to my fears, becauſe it made me diſtinguiſh my 
melancholy and ſad habitation. At. laſt, not be- 
ing able to — myſe . got up, I took my light, 
I opened ,my. r, I went out; I came 
into a kind 110 long. gallery, on the ſide of the 
cavern where the tower was placed. I already 
felt a great relief in ſeeing mylelf in a new place; 
it-ywought me to the att. door of my płiſon. 
J quickened my ſteps to the end of the gallery; 


Li . the door of entrance. Then 1 


found myſelf at the bottom of the ſtair-caſe of 
the cavern; and being no more ſhut in than by 
the double doors that led to the garden, I ſhut 


thoſe of the gallery, to ſeparate. myſelf. from my 


horrid dungeon. Then, going up the ſtair-caſe 


with rapidity, I ſeated myſelf on the laſt ep, 


and I then began to breathe. Alter ſuch zn 


event, ſo happy, ſo unexpected, it might ſcem I 
ſhould have felt. the moſt. lively and pure joy. 


But 1 had ſuffered too long, I had been too un- 
happy, for my beart to dare to give itſelf up * 
the ſeducing charms of . weeteſt hopes, 


thought, it is true, withy tran(pd at all 
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e 
the inexpreſfible delight 1 ſhould fed in finding 
myſelf. again in the arms of my mother, in em- 
bracing my father and my child, I could not ffat- 
ter myfelf that fo great a felicity eduldf ever be 
my lot! A thoufand deſtructive ideas aroſe to 
trouble and blacken my imagination; and in 
that dejected and melanchaſy tate, all my moſt 
chimencal fears I looked upon as predictions. 
That intereſting period of my life, the day when 
the Count dr Belmire entered my priſon, was 
the zd of June, 17—. He left me at midnight; 
till fix in the morning I remained in the fituation 
IhaveJuſt deſcribed, when all at once I thought 
i heard a gentle noife : I lifgened with the great- 
eſt attention at the door of ff prifon ; ind in 
ſpite of its thickneſs, and that of the rock which 
covered it, I heard diſtinctiy enough the chirp- 
ing of the birds, waked dy the arance of 
a The impulſe of joy which L felt at Mat 
inſtant, is not to be deſcribed or conceived,” All 
my melancholy vaniſhed, my heart was again 
opened to, hope and happinefs, ' The ſweeteſt 
tears flowed from my eyes, although my ideas 
were ſtill extremely confuſed, and though I was 
not in a condition to refleQ on the unexpected 
change of my fituation ; for I was entirely en- 
groſſed with the defire of bearing what paſſed in 
he garden. My ear fixed to the doar, holding 
my breath, I liſtened with an attention which no 
other thought could divert me from. 1 heard 
the dogs barking, men walking, and even talk- 
ing confuſedly ; and all theſe different noiſes 
gaye me inexpreſfible pleaſure- Yet, towards 
Ns end of the day, I cagerly wiſhed for night, 
that I might again fee the Count dr Beimire, and 
3777 ** | queſtion 
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4 heard the news of 
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him upon a thouſand things I  ardently 
fired to be iformed of, and which preſented 
themſclves ſucceſlively to my imagination, as my 


2 ot into order. For inſtance, I wiſhed to 


long l had beet confined in my priſon; 

— 1 had ſeen the Count, I thought I bad 
been near fifty years, The youthful — 
of the Count de 22 proved to me, that grief 


and ſorrow are bad calculators of time: I did not 
even know, within four or five years, what was 
my age. The Count came exactly at midnight, 


I eafily perceived by bis pale countenance, how 
dnp: he was affected with ſorrow and compaſſi- 
by. the event which changed my doom. 
Throagh reſpect for my ſituation, which obliged 
me to receive him alone, in the middle of the 


| he'd through reſpect for the fatal knot, ready 


broken, but which was ſtill binding to me, 
hemeyer mentioned either the ſentiments which 
L had. dared to acknowledge in happier times, 
nor thoſe he ſtill preſerved towards me. After 
he had told me that he had written to my father 
when he ſent my note, and that the Duke was 
at the point of death, I begged him'to tell me the 
reaſons which had made the Duke confide in 
him ſo important a ſecret, Then the Count ſa- 
tied my curioſity in the following words: 
% I had been a year on my travels, when I 
our death, At the ſame 
Y awe, I learnt the Duke was inconſolable for 
your Joſs : that circumſtance greatly weakened © . 
1 the natural antipatby I had for him.— I tra- 
<< yelled two * more; recalled. by my affairs, 
Italy. 2 to ſee the 
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©, he very ſeldom left it, and then only went to 
Naples to ſpend two or three days. I here faw 
& your tomb; I ſaw your picture, placed in als 
„ moſt all the apartments, I attached myſelf 
« to the habitation, and even to the inhuman 
„ monſter who had made you his victim? He 
t diſcovered ſuch a violent gef, ſo deep a m 
« lancholy, that I ſoon 2 his ſociety to 
« all others. I came every year, and ſpent five 
« or fix months in this caſtle. A year ago, the 
„ Duke was ſeized with a dangerous diſorder; 
t jpnorant of his ſtate of health, he ſtill made 
“ little excurſions to Naples. Laſt winter be 
« left off entirely going to court, and wrote to 
c me at Rome, defiring me to come and ſee. 
c him. I arrived about the end of January, 
“ and found him dying, though he did not keep 
c his bed, and always walked about. I even 
« thought that I perceived at times he was not 
4 entirely in his ſenſes. Conſumed by remorſe, 
< his life for nine years has been an inſupporta- 
„ ble burthen to bim; and yet he could not 
« look on the end of it without horror. At 
« laſthis weakneſs increaſed every day; be fell 
4 all at once into convulfions, ſo that he was 
« obliged to be put to bed. He remained there 
« three days, when one of his valets-d&cham- 
bre came to tell me, at nine o clock at night, 
« that he wanted to ſpeak to me. I be man 
« added, the Duke, that night and the preced- 
«ing one, had ſent his ſervants away, in order 
« th endeavour to get up by himſelf; but not 
tt being able to ſupport himſelf, he had rung for 
' «them ; and that they had fcund bim out of 
. his bed, and half dreſſed: I went ge 4" + 
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56; bis room; he ſent away his phyſician and his 
, people; and telling me he was going to truſt 
„me with an important ſecret, he made me 
« ſwear to keep it faithfully. Then, looking 
at me with timidity, —Family reaſoffs, ſaid he, 
e obhge me to keep priſoner. in this caſtle a 
„ guilty woman, and one who deſerved death 
Ihe muſt want food go, carry her ſome. 
ff Knock at the wheel, which ſerves for that pur- 
s poſe; if ſhe does not anfwer you, go into her 
« priſon and ſuccour her: but [ give you warn- 
« ing that the woman is mad; do not liſten to 
_ © her; give her ſome nouriſhment ; return again 
% immeaiately, I promiſe you one day to tell 
„ % her hiſtory and ber name. The Duke 
«then taught me the ſecret, of his caverns; and 
« taking from under his pillow a parcel. of keys, 
6 he gave them to me, deſiring I would execute - 
«. His. 3 8 R 4 
© rian, ſuppoſing I had never ſeen you, 
* 7 not — 42 his, confidence better, 3 
Ne into my hands your fate and mine.“ 
When the Count de Belmire had finiſhed this 
recital, he) intreated me to tell him my hiſtory, 
But a8 I could not relate without ſpeaking of ; 
the ſentiments which I had for him, I declared J 
I would not tell bim, but in the, preſence of . 
my father and mother. The Count de Belmire 3 
had calculated that my father muſt arrive, at the 
lateſt, in leſs than two days. Leſs | agitated, 
and more in a condition to reflect, I taſted, du- 
ring twenty-four, hours, all the happineſs fo dear 
an expectation could procure me. My impati- 
ene then augmenting as the hour of my de- 
liverance approached, ſoon it knew no A: x | 
P e 
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and became ul infiby torment. I had 


never felt any thing I can compare to the violent 


ions I experienced the night that preceded 
the bappieſt day of my life, My eyes fixed at- 
tentively-on the watch, 1 enowrnfully conſidered 
the flow motioti of che bands. Every iuſtant 1 
thought I heard a ndiſe 3-I'ſhuddered'; 1 felt''m 
blood boiling in my veins ; and all m arteri 
deat with „Hence. These lively emotions Mill 
increaſed, when the-ſinging of the birds announ- 
ced the dawn of day, the fortunate" day, when 
I was to be born again, and take the dear prove of la- 
ered title and rights of daughter and 
ther That moment made to ee er al af 
age of miſery ! chat moment Io" paſſionately de- 


red I—it appfolicheg Jt comes at laſt 


Cet redoubled, tumultuous voites; are heard 
Soon T- diſtinguiſh z confuſed noiſe of carria 1 
of horſes, of armed men The noiſe ine 
it draws near.—1 — 2 I ſhiver——O'God 


5 


the bottom © of my wy mother” !!ſhe 
- Ealls her . heart” ruſhes towards 
her God God, who gaveſt mie ſirength"to 
fupport my misfortunes, O'do not kr 5 

oy overcome mie II feel that T am Forge: 
Not expire at = feetof m r — 
3 5 _ theſe words, . my opened; I pre- 


n ee t pite of 
a bt glare o day which rikes a ee 


ee eyes, 1 ſee, It 


in recolleck my mo- 
ther, my father; 1 give a. 


piercing #faricks, 1 


| hf FRE into their arms, aud there i ng ri 


in a'fit.—-O! who can deſctibe the joy, the 


Ee I felt when b bi my ſe Jy 
1 found 


— 1 and re- echoes at 


rn eee 


4 
- —_— 


* 1 


1 
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| I found. myſelf on the boſom of the tendereſt of 
mothers, my face bathed with her tears. My 


father on bis knees before me; preſſing both my 


bands in big I again ſaw the day, the ſun |— 
Nay, I was certain of ſoon ſeeing my daughter !— 


That inſtant, realized all my deareſt hopes, and 


ſatisſied all the wiſhes of my heart. I.can give 


no account of my thoughts in theſe, firſt mo- 


ments ; I felt too much; to be able to think, or 
to expreſs the violence of my joy, otherwiſe than 
by my ſobs and my tears. At laſt, my father, 


Trailing me in his arms, Come, my dear child 

ſaid he, quit this dreadful abode, where vice has 
ſa long oppreſſed innocence . Come. At 
theſe: wards I aroſe z I looked around me, and 1 


{ſaw we were ſurrounded with a jnumerous.troop - 


of armed men, among whom I recollected a 
great many relations, and ſome friends of my 
father's,: who told me he bad aſſembled them be- 


reQly to Naples, where, throwing himſelf at the 


feet of the King, and ſhewing bim my note, he 


obtained permiſſion to come and take 


not only 


1 


Lee 


fore he left Rome, he had conducted them di- 


* 8 


would not have polluted bis * by ſock criminal 
aſſions; he would now be alive and happy !— 


That thought, whilſt it excited my compaſſion, 


made it painful and melanchely; and during 


ſome moments impreſſed my heart with a cruel 
ſorrow, and corrupted all my joy. At laſt we 
ſet out; and the next day, fortunate. as" a mother 
a8 1 had been happy a8 2 daughter, found again 


dot child ſo paſſionately beloved ; I claſped ber 
in my arms ; Law her ſhed” tears; I heard her 


calh ne her mother !—[ was in a kind of delirium 
the two firſt days of my arrival at Rome, ſtun- 
ned with notſe, aſtoniſhed at every thing, and 
enjoying nothing 9 but the happineſs 
of ſeeing my daughter again, and finding: myſelf 
between my father and mother. Then, m 


my 
heart Dan fully ſatisfied, I began to feel the 


Value of all the happineſs that had been reſtored 


to me. I found enjoyments, as agreeable. as new, 
in the moſt common things of liſe ; all were 


bg bts for me. The firſt time I walked by * 
light, I felt an admiration, wn extaſy of ſo 

to be exprefſed, in beholding again t cl Frm 
28 woft light, and the heavens ſpangled with 
. I could not walk in the country, or in 

rden, without ſtopping at every ſtep to exa- 
5 particularly all the objects tuat came in my 
fight. 1 contemplated the flowers, the 'fruits, 
13 trees, the graſs, the clouds, the riſing and 


the ſetting ſun, that delightful and 2 : 


fight. O God | exclaimed I to myſelf, what 
wonders does thy goodneſs create for our uſe, 


what treaſures does it laviſh upon us ! and un- 


grateful man is capable of diſdaining them; and 
wack he enjoys * 


many 3 can 1 - 


LL GAA. DA AaoMmE G@BmEoA-GRAO YO err Ferg're 
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bimſelf unhappy !—It was thus my heart gave 
itſelf up with tranſport to the felicity which it 
had been ſo long robbed of. I alſo felt an ex- 
treme pleaſure in finding myſelf again in the pa- 
lace. where I was born, and where the happy 
years of my infancy and early youth were ſpent ;. | 
ut I own I could not ſee the Marchioneſs of 
Venuzi, that old friend, again, without feeling 
ſome pain: ſhe was the firſt cauſe of all my mis- 
fortunes. The Count de Belmire, ſoon followed 
me to Rome; and in the preſence. of. my father, 
my mother, the Marchionels,. de. Venuzi, and. 
ſome relations, I told him my hiſtory. Scarce- 
M4 had I finiſhed, Hos yan hs + himſelf at my. 
feet, be expreſſed in the moſt paſſionate terms the. 
exceſs of his compaſſion and gratitude, What |. 
cried., he, you. could, by naming me, have pre- 
_ vented that horrible doom ! It was I who plunged. 
you in that abyſs; and, whilſt you groaned there, 
lived; Lſaw light, which you were deprived 
of for me May 4 be permitted to flatter myſelf, 
that love can recompenſe you for all the te- 
rible calamities it has cauſed you ? — That 
heart, ſo noble and ſo tender, can it be faith» 
leſs ! Have your misfortunes made you abjure 
thoſe ſentiments, without which Lam unable to 
live ? My father at this diſcourſe. er Se. £4 


embraced the Count de Belmire, and by... that a0 5 
on made me know he approved his ſentimente. 
But for me, baving almoſt loſt the very.idea.. of: 

2 paſſion which formerly had ſuch an aſcendancy. 

' over my heart,. I could no longer even conceive, 


how any. one could devote. himſelf to it.; and. | 
{tl eſs the poſſibility that I;could be the bie. 
After a,moment's hs ſpoke3 and, . 

D i 2 5 ; . Weg. 


— 


* 


de pureſt joy, in 
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- ing the Count, I deſcribed to him fo naturally 


the ſituation of my heart, that he inſtantly 
all his hopes. He left Rome for ſome time; but 
the fentiment which made him fly brought him 
back again; and conſoled by the friendſhip 1 
ſhewed him, he fixed himſelf there entirely. , 
For my part, far from loſing my reliſh for the 
good fortune which I taſted, every day ſeemed 
to make me more ſenſible of its value. How de- 
lightful were my firſt thoughts every time I 
awoke !-—In telling my eyes around me I felt 
eeing my. daughter's bed by 
the fide of mine, in finding myſelf again in 
_ paternal dwelling! I could not comprehend, 
how I had been able to ſupport myſelſ without 
that felicity I now enjoyed, or even without 
thoſe rw on Bog and conveniences which uſe be- 


gan now to make me think abſolutely neceſſary 


to life. ' Theſe ideas inſpired me with the ten- 


dereſt compaſſion for all the unfortunate. I had 


hunger, thirſt, and cold I owed at leaſt to my 
misfortunes the ſentiment, which brings us the 


neareſt to the divinity |—1 did not liſten with in- 
attention to the lamentations of the poor im- 


ploring my compaſſion, "Their fate made me re- 
call mine ; I conceived them as of the 3 
ght 


cies with myſelf ; and I found the moſt deli 

ful ſatisfaction in conſoling and relieving them ! 

To receive, to entertain them, was not ſuffici- 
ent for me; I went to ſeck them. — Ah l who 


if it is not the wretch that is in pain, and who 
often dares not aſk for the feeble ſutcours which 
would "fave bis Bite ?—This debre i 'find 


: * 
1 - 
a — 
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lain upon ſtraw for nine years; I had ſuffered 


to have the firſt advances made to him, 
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the unfortunate in order to change their ce 
tion, was no virtue in me; it was 1 


diſcourſes, which could recall them to my me- 
mory. me a great many . 
more. _ I could. gre ga. gr are or total ſoli- 
tude, were it only for a moment. I remember, . 
that one night my — 

eyes, and 
neſs, 1 felt-: 


they nd found. pale, es - 
: they came, a me 

| — without my ſenſes, and. with the 
moſt frightful 'coarulfions. Theſe 'vain terrors, 
theſe inv weakneſſes, melancholy fruits 
of my misfortunes and captivity, were not my. 
greateſt afflictĩoms. I found myſclf abſolutely in- 
—_— of directing the education of my da 
I was forced to learn again to read, write, , 7 


* 


- 
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ſeven years old when L came out of my con- 
finement, and m daughter was then ten. En- 
tirely occupied with her, living in the. moſt ſe- 


cluded retirement, always ſhut up in my apart= 


ment, ſeeing only my "father, my mother, and 
ſometimes the Count de Belmire, I lived thus for 
five years. My daughter at laſt attained her 
fifteenth year; and being the greateſt match in 
Italy, all the familieb of diſtinction at Rome 
made ropoſals to me. My choice had lo 
been 0 at the — — 1 —4 
ſulted my daughter h; ſhe acknowledged her ſen- 
timents coincided with my wiſhes; my father 
and mother: gave their appronation. 1 did not 
executing my intention. The Count de 
Beimi re, ſtil} young, a captivating figure, virtu- 
vous as amiable, poſſeſſor of a conſiderable for- 
tune, had ——— the moſt advan- 
tageous and ſpiendid eſtabliſhments. It was to 
that too faithfuf lover; that deareſt friend, my 
deliverer, to Who I offered my! daughter. I 
give her to Jau; ſaid I to him ſhe is yours. 
$be loves yoũ z ſhe. is fifteen, the age I was the 
-fieſt time: — fare me zeſbe will recall all that 1 
was then, both by her figure and her ſentiments. 
Fate gives you back to- day what it formerly de- 
pany ou of. | As I was Hoti born to make 


5. notbing but ſeeing yon happy with 
my you happy; 


can give me conſolation. At theſe 


"words the Count de Balmare ſeized one of my 
- hands; bathing it with tears; and as 1 mtoreang 
him: — 2 mea Abt faid he, at laſt, 


- haveryon not a right to diſpoſe of my deſtiny — 


The fame evening this Ry paſſed, the 
marriage articles were n *. days 


PP} 


after 


W * 
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after the Count de Belmire married my dau hter. 


I remained at Rome another year. Then ſeeing 


my daughter ſettled and perfectly happy, I now 


only thought of retiring into ſolitude, and per- 


forming the vow I had made in my priſon, Be- 


fides, the air of Rome being very prejudicial 10 
my health, the phyſicians had ordered me to 


go to Nice for ſome time. I undertook that 
voyage by La Corniche. I was fo much 
charmed with the ſituation of Albenga, that 1 
reſolved to fix myfelf in that agreeable place. 
I had a plain and commodious houſe built, in 


which I took up 'my abode, when I returned 
from Nice. It is here, for four years, I have 
Tecovered perfect health, and my life glides 


away in the. moſt delightful repoſe. le is here, 
that I have had the reſolution to write this bif- 


tory, which 1 deſign for my grand-children, 


When they are of an age to reap advantage from 
jt. In abandoning the world I have not —_— 

ced thoſe objects that were dear to me. 8 

I have been at Albenga, I have already made two 

journies to Rome to ſee my father and mother ; 

and every year my daughter and my fon-in-law 


come and ſpend three months in my retirement. 
In ſhoft, it is ĩmpoſſible to be more perfeCtly hap- 


py than I am. I bleſs God every day for the 5 


happineſs I poflefs, and even for the misfortunes 
I have ſuffered, ſince they have expiated my 


faults, purified my heart, and have taught me the- 


full value of the felicity which I now enjoy. © 
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| Pho, Satay, 
rn you hare read the ſtory of the Dut- 
cheſs de C— —, you will cafily conceive the 


pain we felt in quitting Albenga. We could not 
prevail . ourſelves to leave it till this af- 


ternoog. We were obliged to perform a good 
part of the journey on 


on foot, and our converſati- 
on turned perpetually-on. the beautiful and af- 
fecting Dutcheſs. e | obſerved that all ber 


misfortunes aroſe ſolely from her want of confi- 
_ dence in her 0 fy and that without the aid 


of religion ber cavern had been her grave, or 
would have rendered her ſtupid and ſenſeleſs. 
80 that Adelaide and Theodore have now a more 
enlarged idea of religion. They have ſeen it at 
— 4 great, beneficent, heroicz. they have 


port with courage and refignation,—They will 


never forget, that it is as comfortable as 2 
that it impriats on the heart virtues, which by na- 
ture we have not; and that it inſpires us with 


2 courage, n _ nn * 


tend to. 


ſeen, that there are no accidents in life, © 
| 2 misfortunes, which it cannot enable us to ſup- 


— 


0 PE 3 


To 7 an n and dangerous moun- 


| tain, we embarked this morning at Pietra, and 


went three leagues and an half by ſea to Novi, 
where we again took to our chairs. From the 


top 


4: ? 
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— 


Y 
d 
1 


o® 


replied 
y.notice 


care of it entirely to dis gardener : for this 


naſty box ie placed in theſe beautiful vaſes for 


no other reaſon, than that it is here more ſcarce 
than myrtle, jeſſamin, and the roſe-laureL —— 
But, mamma, does an ble thing become 
leſs ſo for being common No, furely } not in 
the opinion of perſons of ſenſe and taſte ; but a 
— 3 Rogen vanity yu little 2 
an think nothi difplayi 
wealth” He laviſhes 1 ney, not nts. For 


what he likes beſt, but what makes molt ſhow ; 


% 


5 La to that 


= has no ae his own ; 
in 


e he er his * 9 55 apdabſuggity. : 
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| Of arrived. at charms 
a morning of .the da 


ay 
is day met with; a fafe I fox my little 


ournal of La Go che the hiſtory of the 
utcheſs de CG — toll cg a8 the | vf it to ſend 
them to Jou. And no]. I. am going to make 


8 real . TR Ne vou will nt fee till my re- 


| rite, it: with c x; becauſe it is to 
oe as 0 w bY daughter is, to write 


on to write 9 and every might ſhe 
is 7 an N. 2j 5 I ſhall 


2 V mine, As we 19 525 write on the 


6 and as I not ſhew h Der oy 
pra tul I-haye. ſeen hers, dhe We wil 
ſerve to om ber ile, her judgment an 


1 at the ſame time... But, however 1 850 wat, 0 | 


letters = 8 inſipid 10 you e 


den them rom time to * wi — 


ticulars | 


equi the ao OY of worth, 
ion and enyy of fools; and 
1 4 d yanity the moſt rational 


thn e ? 
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enen relative to the manners and cuſtoms: of 


the countries we pals. through. For inſtance, I 


can inform y 


Ciciſbeo's *; is literally true: —lt is 
nece for a lady to have one after the ke 


| ar. 
huſband, fo. ſo that you may eakily;gueſs, whether 


ſhe always keeps to him alone, His buſineſs is 


to attend upon his Ciciſbeo every where; to be 
of her party at cards; to walk by her chair; to 


1 ag ſhut 1 it t Jor her; to carry her cloak, her 


1 db new ſtreet, / and that 7 Balbi, 


ſo that there are ſcarce any carriages kept at 
Genoa, and every body uſes chairs. All the 
women of inferior rank appear to be retty; 
they wear a ſort of Engliſh dreſs, with long 


and a mant Perſian, which they wrap roun 
their heads in ſuch a manner, that one .ſel- 
dom diſcovers the whole face at 
different features. one after another 


' ſometimes 


the mouth; ſometimes the eyes, and ſometimes 


the noſe; and this manner of expoſing them- 
ſelves, as it were by retail, and diſcovering 


whilſt they conceal themſelves, becomes them, 


and appears very alluring. 

_ Yeſterday we were at a grand aſſembly, ” which 
they call Yeilla delle quarante ; becauſe orty no- 
ble Genoeſe ladies give theſe afſemblies by turns, 


Aan. who thought the . 205 dreſſed = 


| * The word Ciciſbeo is Greek, — wenne they fy, 
9 


u already, that what the 7 ſay. of 


is the choice of the parents and the 
hich, 3 ate broad, all the reſt are very narrow z 


ey 
trains that Ie of the ſtreets, long muſlin ap 
le d j 


E, but the 


taſte, | 


/ 
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dey * 'Miſs Bridget a of them 
„ but ſatyrical. "On * this, 
Teas turwed coldly to Miſs Bridget, and augen 
* ſurely Miſs, fa ys I, you. mu 
| have had a better opinion of the lente and cha- 
raQter of Aaalnid-.— Really, Madam, I am fur- 
at t. How do you mean, Mamma? 
did not kchink; arlaſde, you would have ſo 
ſoon fotgot 'what T fad te yon on this ſubject, 
when you criticiſed the ladies of Languedoc.— 
But, Mamma, the Genoeſe ladies are a: thou- 
ſand times more ridiculous. It is impoſſihle not 
to be aſtoniſned lat their head-dreſſes; ſo flat, ſo 
= _—_ ſo' 'poWdered !— Your aſtoniſnment is 
ry abſurd, and you would have greater reaſon 
My it, were the Genseſe ladies drefiedie in 
the fame mode 48 thoſe of Paris and Verſailles: 
for it would indeed be ſurpriſing, if in 
ſuch frivolous matters there de a general 
agreement, and one exact model for all coun- 
tries. —After this ſhort leſſon I changed the diſ- 
= This morning Wee _ went 2 
ing, and as we ſpeak talian, we 
e not to paſs — 6 for foreigners, 
that we might get better bargains. So we went 
out in the morning dreſſes of the Genoeſe ladies. 
As we were coming from a ſhop where they ſold 
artificial flowers, and were getting into our 
chairs, my Gendeſe footman propoſed to us to 
[BY 3 juſt by. I at firſt made ſome | 
2 wht to the ſolicitations of 
Adelaide, OT Gant > The nates of the ſhop, 
bo — good-humoured man, ſhewed us ſome 
„ and aſked, with a laugh, if we had 


n Lo Bambolina F 9 French e 
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What is whe Hurlnid It Nee 
wing, ich 2 inter m 
988 = 
repreſent ? mu rſt o 

there are twþ*French i cone hy, — 
mother * nd* daughter. Kere NS ef and 
looked upon one ànother with ſome emotion; 
the man utfued his diſcourſe: "The mother, 
continued ke, has extraordinary; 'but 
the little girl is a fine” caricature” indeed — 
ing Lure! ' where are thoſe little —_ 
anfwered are all Ex» 
N. . The painter bas 


E — 8— 4 
1 irie ma 2 ſcore or two of them, 
ind are all” gone is on Here—obſerve, 
2 * bow very comical!” Auglaiu- bluſhing, 


much confuſed, caſt ber eyes upon it, 


and 7 4 turhed her bead away with 2 
forced and ar fmile.— Lou Wül agree 
with” me Le is an''excellent figure - Ob- 
erde this” eb hair floating all over tbe 
houlde rmous curls falling down 
and'coverin ay the peck aud breaſt, and this baſket 
oF ors, the” head,” Ob what an ex- 
* * 15 5 what an 1 Þ — 
rel— e painter, to him, t 
1 that it Was fume Oh ! be did not much 
ttend to the likeneſs; and yet two ladies of the 
. F 
4 , and laughed heartily.— 
| 55 the ber this young French woman is pret- 
_ ty? Tbe painter ſays, the would be very well, 


were ſhe — extraordinary a 
manner. 


thi . "Me > 


a_ ＋ꝙ — —_— — mm 
n e * 


may be aſſured, that. many 


turn to your W by: 
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— the little French. Puppet; and went out. 


At our return home, Well, my dear Adelaide, 


Why, Mamma, I. when we... ridicule 


others for trifles, they may Se? retorted upon; us. 
I was very ele . be ut, 18 on” of 


the; Veilla, delle . quarante were. as fill ** l for 
an 


they likewiſe, laughed. a BT dreſs, 


older than me. — And, for that very — 4 5 


not to be French wo- 
AR nat be forgets th 2 — 78 
bave bought this wretched, little drawing, w 


do you; Tura to do, Wen e 


82 It, is fit for. no ut to 

or 7 ?— This Mile. ane; : el noog 

it is like you. Ob, Mamma! 1 — 

— this noſe, I. e have not flattered 

you in this portrait; but, howeyer,. it reſembles 

you,,—Thus it is, that they. N 18 ae 
us not; but unfortunately, ;th wp”, they ma 


ugly, they do not digfigure; us entire Ys: 3 


licioully leave ſome feature, by .mbich we may 


be known. — But, to return tc your caricature; | 


Why, would you burn it ?—Mamma! Do you 


know that the only method to deſeat ſuch a jeſt 


= 


this, is to appear neither wa ocked 1 6 em- 
raſſed at FP bin? evil min eqp 


. not attack our t putation; and if 
bare the good ſenſe 44 be the bc to laugh f 


fat from ſetting you, in a crops light, it will 


wing, 
ebm | 


ſaid I, what think 51 of this . 


of them bad ſenſe 


ſought 
to wrong yon, ot blacken pA *charaC er, you 
= -. moo have bad; reaſop to be affli Fa but this 


that you | 
are 
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ate above the childiſh vanity of being vexed- at 
trifles, and that you will not; by your notice of 
them, give importance to things beneath the 
conſideration of perſons of ſenſe.— Well, Mam- 

ma, that is the method I ſhall obſerve in fu- 
ture. I applaud your reſolutiòn; as it is a proof 


of ybur good ſenſe.— Well then, I am reſolved 


to be vexed at no- il natured jefls whatever, that 
do not attack my character. Il. natured jefts.— 
Ton gy 26 this jeſt then in that hight. — 


Certainly 3 for it bas given me uneaſineſs. — 
Thats 2 good reaſon indeed} Bat, however, 


what you call an ill-natured- jeſt, . becauſe you 
are the object of it, is in truth nothing more 
than a little raillery, a joke by no means ſo ſe- 
verę as that you formerly put upon Miſs Bridget, 
when you ſtuck up in your chamber a profile of 
tbe Emperor Vpaſan; for there the whole ri- 
dicule fell upon the perſon, not the dreſs of 
Miſs Bridget. —— Oh, Mamma! what an old 
ſtory have you brought up!——If what then 
paſſed had entirely cured you, 1 ſhould not have 
mentioned it, It taught you indeed to reſpect 
your friends; but it has not corrected your ſa- 
tirical turn. No longer ago than yeſterday, that 
ridiculous deſcription you gave Miſs Bridget of 
the Genoeſe ladies——1 proteft, Mamma, I now - 
abhor eee you ſhall never ſee me fall 
again into that low and deſpicable fault.—- 
Well, I believe you. Let us ſay no more about 
it. expect company to dinner: let us go and 
receive them,—I will bring my portrait, and 
ſhew- it to every body,—— Very well! Come, 
then, She entered the toom + with an eaſy air, 
holding -e Bambolina Franceſe in her hand, an | 
p 1 oy, ' to , 


Ni 


% . 


one, Adieu, my. Gar anne I-am-alfeady two 


| hundred and ſeventy- four leagues ftom m you and 
Madame DO aks, and am ſtill going farther 
from you. How afflicting is this but 32, Sowa 


Icon ere — "before. my departure, I 
never * on my journey but wich delight; 
and now my heart is much 
think on the diſtance that — us! How 
much does the i 
us! True and ſolid 
heart; ſuch, fot eee 25 Thall er 
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The Baron o Mr. D'Aimeri.' | 


You have at laſt decifively broken the 
of marriage We by ele 
| ane! fay, 


oppreſſed, when I 


imagination ſeduce and deceive 
pleaſures are thoſe of the 
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adhere to the project, which I have communi-. 
cated to you. Let. us. now come to 


with regard to the Chevalier de Falmont; and let 
us ſee hom we can. preſerve him from ſome of 


— . which will ſurround him this win 


ve. already faid, if be quits you, be i is 
ou follow - him. J 


* ſervice. to him. Confidence * 
tie upon him. ng man, 
2 to feel that kind "of 


k | 
2 himſelf e, and whom he has been 
——— from his — 1 to conſult. Aud 
very ſew fathers, very few preceptors know 
— to inſpire this confidence into their ſons 

and pupils. I have ſought the reaſon, and be- 
lieve I have found it. There are two ſorts of 
— the one founded on eſteem, and the 

ö of . conſulting, in matters of 
| more knowing and expe= 
nenced than oneſelf; tbe other comes from the 
heart, and from a conformity of opinions and 
- ſentiments. This kind of confidence we repoſe 
in a man diſintereſtedly, and witbout having 
need of his advice; we find an CT ay: 
pleaſure in talking with him of whatever is u 
in our thoughts, of whatever am 
us; in telling him the little ſecret of the mo- 
ment, and in throwing off all diſguiſe before 
bim, and appearing what we really are. The 
firlt ſort. — is more flattering; the 
ſecond more engagi The one without the 
ether always leaves - 
* _ of them united form — 


ars — 


iendſhip feeble and im- 


nn ] " 
7 * * * i q 
I * * C * 


. deep and durable attachments; which nothing 
can deſtroy, and of which fo few examples are 
to be found.” It is not often that a perſon loves 

to talk of his feelings, his. pleaſures,” his occu- 
putjons, except to one who ſeems to jintereſt 
Piel in the detail. If you never liſten to 
your. ſon with attention, but when be aſks your 
advice, he will have no other confidence in you, 
than ſuch as we repoſe in a ſteward, or a lawyer 


whom we SOME, Perſuade your ſony there- 


fore, that his converſation” is always intereſting 
*” & 0 Fre; 1 F--2 11 , 2 5 5 « 
to you, and he will prefer your ö vat ey" 
other. Different ages will neceſfarily be dif- 
ferent in taſte, and ſee things in different lights: 


but this is the very thing that muſt be concealed. 


When Theodore, even in his childhood, talked 
to me for hours together of his cart, his play- 
things, or his garden, he was perſuaded that 
his converſation was infinitely intereſting to me; 
and finding nobody but me, who could © liſten 
to him ſo long without being” tired, his moſt 
agreeable recreation, ' his greateſt pleaſure was 


to amuſe himſelf tere-a t&te with me. If any 


one came in upon us, this charming converſa- 
tion. was diſturbed; for we both of us knew, 
that the things we were fo fond of talking about, 


were intereſting to nobody but ourſelves: But 


when we were interrupted, I failed not to let 
him know by a ſignificant nod or whiſper, how 


much the interruption was impertinent and diſa- 


greeable to me. I have hitherto conſtantly fol- 
owed this method; and the fruits I reap from 
it, the intimate confidence Theodore repoſes in 
me, makes ample amends for the trouble it 
has ſometimes cauſed me. I am certain that 
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my ſon will never have more confidence in any 
one than in me. Accuſtomed from his infancy 
to conceal nothing from me, but to open his 
whole heart to me, it is now become neceſſary to 
him. Brought up by me from the cradle, he has 
no opinions, no principles, but what I have given 
him. r we ſhall always have a great 
2 character, we ſhall have the. ſame 
manner of judging, and ſhall ſee things in the 
ſame light. Our taſte alone will be different, 
but Theodore ſhall not perceive this. I love ſo- 
litude ; but I | ſhall follow him into the world, 
and appear to amuſe myſelf there. If I go 
with him to an horſe- race, I ſhall ſeem to in- 
tereſt myſelf for Glau- worm, or King Pepin. 
In ſhort, I ſhall always endeavour to perſuade 
him, that I participate and reliſh his pleaſures 
as long as they are innocent and reaſonable, — 
This is the way I adviſe you to follow with the 
Chevalier de Valmont. Conſider, that auſterity 
ſtartles youth, and keeps them aloof from us; 
and that we cannot allure them back, but by 
appearing to think them agreeable ; conſider 
alſo, that we juſtly render ourſelves inſupport- 
able, when we cenſure their innocent actions. 
Ia my former letter I entered into a detail of 
the method I thought neceſſary to be taken to 
guard him from the epidemical pᷣaſſion for play. 
am now, to ſpeak of à danger perhaps ſtill 
greater. Next winter his heart will be diſen- 


gaged : and what will become of an heart na- 5 


turally ſo tender? He admires talents, and he 
is fond. of the theatres. You are ſenſible, whi= 
ther that taſte leads moſt of our young men. 
The Chevalier de Valmont is decent and de- 


You, II. M | licate; 
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may be, — — s leave bad — 
"ſhack your 6 e n vet, how 
| will he defend himſelf from a propenfity, of 
which he has hitherto felt only the — ad | 
of. which he longs to taſte the pleaſures? I fee 


offer to his imagination an object, to which he 
may direct his vows, his defires, and his hopes. 
He thinks Adelaide amiable ; he ſeems convinced 
the will make the man happy, who ſhall be de- 
ſtined for her: ſhe is ſtill too young to create a 
paſſion: but an imagination of nineteen = 
eaſily repreſent to itfelf an idea of what the 

be two years hence. Beſides, the Chevalier de 
Valmont has a real affection for Madame D' Al- 
mane ; and ſurely he will not be inſenſible to the 
proſpect of being ſo nearly allied to her, and of 
being adopted into a family he has known from 
his infancy. In ſhort, even with regard to in- 
tereſt, he cannot end a better match; for, _— 
be reſolves to marry ' a perſon of quality,” he 
cannot find one, in . more advantages 


Are 


centered: ſo that I have no doubt but our pro- 


ject will be ' conformable to his inclinations. 


Conceal from: him the conditional promiſes we 


have; made to each other; but acquaimt him 


with part of the truth: tell him, from your 


knowledge of my character you 
his conduct irreproachable, I ſho 


to any other. But, for his Be op he ought 


not ſoon to know that in reality I deſign my 
a 7 ac for him. The good 21 
tain, Ton ceales' to appear in an advantageons 


— 9 i 


— 


but one means to ſecure him from it; it is to 
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one is fure to ob- 
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- poinit of view; Certaimy will cool his ar- 
dour z but hope will make him enterprifing, and 
. enable him, if neceſſary, to undergo the moſt 
te trials. But if his imagitiation be en- 
flameck, if that ſentiment encouraged 3 = 
besomés a paſfih, never fear that he will | 
himſelf, that he will ſtray from you; you will 
decchne bis friend, and His confidant ; all your 
advice — ng attended to and followed. * 
p nothing in inſpiring him with a a 
— 7 attachment to my . If he 
truly Toyes' her, he will obtain her; for he will 
learn to deſerve her. Adieu, Sir; 1 8 
fix wetks longer here, after which 1 ſhall go to 
Venice, where 1 intend to my the winter. 


, kd 3 5 


LETTER, XII. 


* 


n, l. . riet. 


| To 0: MORROW 1 we leave Nees and we 

2 it with pleaſure; for we have, all of us, a 
defire to fee Venice. Genoa is a fine 
but it is ſeen with admiration, and quit- 
1 regret ; becauſe there are no charms 

in its ſociety to attach one to it. Luxury here 
affords no agreeable enjoyments : it confifts in 
mere outſide ſhew; and diſplays itſelf only to 
dazzle, to aſtoniſh ' che 3 and to attract 


his 


MM nas 


his eyes as he paſſes.—Genoa is adorned with 
ſumptuous palaces, ſuperb marble colonades, and 


:mmenſe galleries of pictures; but the rooms of 
theſe vaſt houſes are very inconveniently diſ- 


ſteep ſtair-caſe, 


poſed. You muſt aſcend à ve 
and always ſeventy or r <igh ty- 
fore you reach the 


at leaſt, be- 
partments. On the 


days of aſſembly, mY — are lighted up 


with an extreme magnificence. For inſtance, 
one luſtre commonly Spolds one hundred and 
twenty or one hundred and thirty wax-lights.— 
The Genoeſe ſee company perhaps four or five 
times in a year, 2 then receive two hundred 
perſons. hey give 8 magnificent entertain 
ments, but never b lite + ſocial repaſts. Cu- 


riofity led me yeſterday to a maſked ball. Never 


did 1 ſee any thing more dull and more ſilent. 
The dancers are obliged to dance in turn mi- 


nuets for half an hour; and then Engliſh coun- 


try-dances for half an hour; and laſtly, Ge- 
noeſe dances. for half an hour; . theſe kſt are ex- 


ceedingly flow and 7 lifeleſs. After the Ge- 
noeſe, the minuets recommence ; and ſo. on for 


ever in the ſame order. I am perſuaded that 


the French alone know how to amuſe them 


ſelves. Upon the whole, Adelaide and Theodore 
are very well pleaſed with their ſtay at Genoa; 
they carry away with them a ſuperb. collection 
of deſigns, and eath of them a very pretty 
journal. Adelaide would have torn- ſome pages 


of hers, at which J had laughed a little; but I 
_ not permit ber; and, e to LAY 


| S Dex ft, 


FI 
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. promiſe, you ſkallf ſee it without correction or 
retrenchment. Adien, my dear friend. I hope 
to find a letter from you at Venice; and for my 
part, on my arrival there, my firſt occupation 

ſhall be to write to you.  ' 6, 


LETTER ALI. ( 
_ The Viſcounteſs to the Bareneſt. 
. wy | | £ F h | | | | Paris. 
Wovrd you believe, my dear friend, that 
F received but the other day, that is four months 
after the date, your journal of La-Corniche, and 
the hiſtory of the Dutcheſs d. G. The 
man whom you charged with the packet, fell 
ill on the road,. and arrived at- Paris only laſt 
I mut myfelf up with Madame D'Ofalis and 
the Chevalier D' Herbain, in the little 1 
know; and there we read, with inexpreſſible 
pleaſure, that terrible and affecting ſtory. The 
Cheval ier D*Herbain fays, the Duke ds C—— 
is like Blue-beard ; but notwithſtanding this piece 
of wit, he wept as much as we. He thinks 


the Dutcheſs has painted the various emotions 


The felt in her very extraordinary ſituations, with 
a truth that carries conviction along with it.— 
Oh! what a monſter of an huſband !—Shall we 
now complain of W "IS —_— 
wrt ö ö 
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of any little contradictions that may fall out, 


after fuch an example of patience, . reſignation, 

and courage —I feel myſelf humbled in think - 
ing, how far I am from that 7 

ection! Oh! furely 7 ſhould Ong 


uin that vault; 1 ſhould. have died, = rather, I 
mould never have entered it ; for I ſhould have 
told all; I ſhould have declared. every thing. — 


At leaſt I fear I ſhould.—l am not very well 
pleaſed with the Count de Belmire. I can very 
well conceive why the Dutcheſs, coming out 
of the cavern, ſhould nvt love him. Nine years 
of ſuch confinement Xe, well cool her paſ- 
fions ; but her lover ought ever to have adored 


her; he, who had —— faſted, nor laid upon 


ſtracw ! He is to blame not to love her fillomnr 


To become all at once «the ſon· in · law of his 


miſtreſe, is a ſtrange thing. I can exeuſe him, 


however, if the Countels de Belmirs perfectly re- 


ſembles her mother. - You will let me know 
| this je, when you e Root * 1 


voy circumſtantial. 
have _ new to tell you in 


my ſituation. By turns I am tired, — "amuſe 


myſelf; 1 grieve, and am 31 cry, and 


1 laugh; things. go on in the old train. To 


kill time I have taken a phyſician, He neither 


cures my headachs, nor 2 nervous complaints ; 


ar as 


I am mi fond of him. This 
— me ſo bm any that I have 22 
2 to reflect upon it; and I have diſcovered 
when one is not fick, and has that ſort of af- 
fection for a phyſician, that the ſentiment ariſes 
from the ſame cauſe which moſt. commonly oe · 


__ our A au. Mr. ann, 
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 fays, What prevents lovers and their mire from 
pug 


being . weary of being alone, if. becauſe! they 
talk of rel Poa A phyſician then is much 
more amuſing, and and much more amiable than a 
lover; for he never talks of himſelf, and he liſ- 
tens to you continually with an air of concern, 
and with the greateſt attention. This is, no 
doubt, the reaſon B mine, and 1 
hall keep him till you return. When you are 

here, I hall have no need of him; for I feel, 

that I ſhall with the greateſt ſincerity prefer the 
pleaſure of 8 to you, to the vanity of 
talking of myſelf. 

The ſon of Mr. &« Bliec is, aher all, going 
to be married; his bride, Mademoiſelle ds x, 
is the moſt charming little creature you ever ſaw. 


She has been brought up by an old aunt, in 2 
ſecluded caſtls in; the country. She knows, no- 


to ſee 8 ihe aſtoniſhes me. Her 
2 temper, and frankneſs make her both 
intereſting and poignant. She has an excellent 
heart; and ftill laments her old aunt, tho* ſhe 
confeſſes ſhe was ſomething of a ſcold; and ſhe 
5 gt deſpair at quitting her convent, becauſe 
ly arched herſelf to a nun, to 

whom 
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whom her guardian had particularly recommend- 
ed her. She is tender and ingenuous ; has no 


idea of any thing; ſhe is not ſixteen, and is go- 
ing to launch into the world. Poor thing 
Apropos of innocence : Conflantia took it into 


her head the other day to aſk me, what a lover 
was. The queſtion embarraſſed me, and I be- 


leve I did not make her a very good anſwer: 
but what is one to do in ſuch a caſe? Muſt one 


the truth ? I know not; pray inform me. 
Chevalier D' Herbain, to whom I ſhew your jour- 
nals, tells me you will yet find very dangerous 
roads from Venice to * Now — —5 is 
iliari ſed with precipices, if you can avoid them, 
Ky, noe s phoning | = afraid in a car- 
riage on the road to Verſailles ; judge then what 


uneaſineſs you give me. Your journal of La 


Corniche made my hair ſtand an end ; and your 
kalter by ſea from Antibes to Nice, and your 
barbarity in making Adelaide fing in the very mo- 


ment of ſuffering, —Al] this 
cruel, and as terrible as the ſtory of the Dutcheſs 
He C———=, Adieu, my dear; I will always 
endeavour to imitate you as much as I am able; 
But I declare to you, my only voyage with Con- 
Flantia ſhall- be upon the Seine, and- the only 
Bons- Hommes. 0 a | 8 : 
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make a filly anſwer, or ſay ſomething pretty _ 
he 


red to me as 
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The Baroneſs to the Viſcounteſs. 

2 Venice. 
Wuar a ſingular and dull place is Venice! 
One is aſtoniſhed on entering it; and you can 
have no conception of its appearance. A great 
city in the midſt of the ſea, all its walls bathed 
in water, and tanals inſtead of ſtreets ! Nothing 
truly is more extraordinary. In moſt of the 
ſtreets, particularly in that where we lodge, there 
is no paſſage between the heuſes and the canal; 
conſequently no foot paſſengers, no cries in the 
ftreets, nor the leaſt noiſe, for the Gondoliers 
make none; ſo that you might fancy yourlelt 
in a deſart, or in the cavern of the Dutcheſs. 
if yaw look out of the window, you ſee nothing 
| paſs but Gondolo's covered with black cloth, 
which look like coffins ; and you have 23 

under your eye but dirty water ; and old Gothic 
houſes, blackened by. time, preſent you with a 
_ moſt woeful and diſagreeable proſpedt, Add to 


this, if you go out of the town to cauſe =. 


ſelf, you are not ſure of getting back again; fer 
it is very pollible the weather may prevent you. 
This happened to us, who were obliged to ſleep 
in an horrible inn at Fuſſina, a ſmall league 
from Venice, becauſe the bad weather prevented 
our getting further. "This city, nevertheleſs, is 


well worth a ſtranger's curiolity. It has not its 


M 5 fellow 


fellow in the world, and it affords ſome very fine 
buildings, and ſome excellent pictures. 

I am obliged, my dear friend, to own to you 
another. new work relative to education. It is 
upon Mythology; or Poetic Hiſtory ; which I 
have endeavoured to render more agreeable, and, 
above all, more decent than thoſe already pub- 
liſhed.— Adelaide has only a general idea of 'fa- 
bulous hiſtory ; and as for the underſtanding tt 
pictures and antient monuments, of which Italy 
is full, it is neceſſary to know it as perfectly as 
the Roman hiſtory, 1 have compoſed this work 
for her uſe. I put it into her hands on our ar- 
rival at Genoa, and ſhe is now reading it the ſe- 
2 5 f PIN 4) 1 
10 w !-my dear friend, does Cenſtantia already 
, aſk what a lover is 7—lt is early - For my part, 
I think one ſhould not, in theſe caſes, give a 
fogliſh anſwer ; yen can follow this advice better 
than any ene. Say ſomething, then, pretty near 
the truth. Innocence and ignorance are two 
things very different, and yet they are often con- 
founded. One is the moſt alluring charm that 
can embelliſh youth, the other does not embel- 
liſh, and cannot but be hurtful to it. Let us 
then leave them no more ignorance, than what 
s neceſſary to preſerve their innocence. It is 
true, there are queſtions one cannot | anſwer 
pretty near the truth, without impairing or de- 
ſtroying innocence. . I would not lie, nor an- 


ſwer abſurdly. What is to be done then? 1 


| have long reflected on this difficulty, and have 


found the way never to be embarraſſed; with it. 


Adelaide has never been accuſtomed to believe 


me obliged «/ways to anſwer all W. 
52 Ir e 
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On the contrary, I have uſed her to have her 
curioſity frequently repreſſed by this - anſwer. 
What you aſt, is not worth the trouble I muſt tate 

to explain it to you.—Or this. —7t ts not neceſſary 
for you to know this 3 the explanation of 'it will be 
tireſome io you as well as to me. You ſee, that in 
refuſing to ſatisfy her curiofity, I endeavour at 
the ſame time to diminiſh it-as much as poſſible, 
by aſſuring her that what ſhe defires to know, 
has nothing intereſting in it, So that ſhe never 
repeats her queſtion, nor ſeems vexed with my. 
refuſal ;. and I take care to make this anſwer 
very often to queſtions the moſt indifferent z 
which gives me an opportunity of doing it 
without ſuſpicion, when in reality I could not 
give an explanation, By this means ſhe is ne- 
ver furprized when I will not anſwer her. She 
believes I only fpare her the trouble of a; tire 
ſome detail, and thinks no more of it. Be- 
ſides, ſhe is fo occupied, her life is ſo active, 
and er _ ſo filled up, e ee, 
a poſſibility of her | dwelling on dangerous ob- 
jects. When her reaſon advances, the will find, 
no doubt, there are things which are myſteries 
to her-; but ſhe will at the ſame time feel, that 
ſhe ought to be ignorant of them; for I am fure 
the purity of her mind and her modeſty: will 
guard her innocence. Adieu, my dear friend; 
| ns called upon to go to St. Mark's Place. 1 
will write to you again after to - morrow; for this 
. ohh 
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IE TTA Bury. 


Madame D Oftalis to the Baroneſs. 


Paris. 


M ADAME de Limours is very unhappy at 
this inſtant, my dear aunt. Her daughter and 
her ſon-in-law vex her cruelly. Mr. de Valet 
loſt the other day eight thouſand guineas. This 
| news getting abroad, his creditors and thoſe of 
Madame ds Valet went to Mr. de Limours ; and 
| in ſhort, debts have come out to the amount of 
twenty thouſand. pounds, contrafted in four or 
five years. Mr. de Yalct is ſent to his regiment. 
for a year ; and they are about *r; one of his 
eſtates. Mr. de Limours has paid all his daugh- 
ter's debts, which amount to thirt᷑y- ſix thouſand 
livres. She ſhews great gratitude to her fa- 
ther, and ſeems to love him paſſionately : but 
behaves to her mother in ſuch a manner, as to 
bring into doubt the grateful ſentiment ſhe 
profeſſes. She is entirely eſtranged from Ma- 
dame de Limours; - and tho' ſhe lives in the 
fame houſe, ſcarce ſees her for a quarter of an 
hour in a day; and, in ſhort, has no ſociety but 
that of Madame de Gerville. You know, doubt- 
leſs, that ſhe is breeding; but ſhe does not ſeem 
to partake in the joy, which ſo deſired an event 
has given her father and her huſband's family. 
She muſt have a ſoul of a different ſtamp, before 
ſhe can feel the happineſs of having children. fg 
i L | * . "%y » * Ec | 
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Mr. D' Aimeri came not to town till late in 
the laſt month; having been fix weeks in Lan- 

edc. Since the return of the Chevalier de 
2 Madame de Valci has often ſupped at 
his mother's; which has been remarked. . I was 
there one evening, and I obſerved them with 
all the attention I was able. —Madame de Yalce 
ſeems to-me ſtill to purſue her point. So much 
perſeverance merits ſome ſucceſs ; and I believe 
the virtue of the Chevalier is in a tottering con- 
dition. I think Mr. D' Aimeri follows him too 
_ openly ; he has an air of ſeverity which gives 
me pain. Fear is ſometimes. a powerful re- 
ſtraint; but it is always a precarious one. Ty? 
pony gives occaſion to great revolutions; and 
very much fear, an approaching revolution will 
ſoon raviſh from Mr. D' Aimeri, at leaſt for 
ſeaſon, the power he abuſes. | 8 4 
Vou have heard of the marriage of Count 
Anatolle, the ſon of Mr. de Bleſac ; his wife is 
really charming, upon all accounts. Madame 
de Pace ſays, the reſembles Ninette a la Cour, 
which is not ill imagined ; for ſhe has inge- 
nuity and ignorance, grace and aukwardnels ; 
but at the ſame time it is impoſſible at the age of 
ſixteen to have more wit, to be leſs taken u 
with the prettieſt perſon in the world, and to 
ſhew a better diſpoſition. Her relations ſeem to 
me not to know her value. Her father-in-law 
laughs at her ; Madame de Bleſac feels deeply 
her want of breeding, and ſcolds her perpe- 
tually ; her huſband looks upon her as a child, 
and ſhews an indifference towards her, nearly 
approaching to contempt, All this muſt turn 
out ill.— What a pity ! E33 


Adieu, 


mY 


2 GET TSKAS . 

Adieu, my dear aunt ; eight months are al- 
ready elapſed ; and ten more What a long 
while | Lou have promiſed me you will never 
travel again, —Alas ! if, as you ſay, I have no 
lougy occaſion for a; guide, have I not ſtill 
ieed of a friend, whoſe place in my heart no 
body can ſupply ? 1846 
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1 Mr. D'. Aimeri to the Saran. 


923 | x Paris. 
1 Promiſed to be ſincere, and I keep my pro- 
miſe; but remember, Sir, you promiſed likewiſe 
to excule ſome fort errors, —Y ou ſhall know all. 
Depend upon it, 1 will be ingenuous with you ; 

j and indeed you ought to depend upon it: for 
friendship, _ gratitude, probity, all equally lay 
me under the obligation of concealing nothing 
om you. | | | 3 5 

As Wa had foreſeen, four months abſence has 

abſolutely obliterated the inclination of my 
grandſon for Madame D' Ofalis. He ſaw her 

again, not indeed without ſome confufion and 
| ſome pleaſure ; but, being deſtitute of hope, he 
is alſo void of paſſion, 1 then obſerved his 
| looks and attentions turn towards Madame de 
Valet, who, making the ſame obſervation, has 
played off every art in the ſcience of -cocuetry 
At, 5 f 88 | to . 
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to ſeduce him. One A. we returned 
* ſupping with her, the alier expreſſed 
great deſire to go to the ball at the Opera 
Houſe. I anſwered, would carry him thither 
% time; he ſaid no bg and I went 
to bed. His chamber is next to mine, ſepa- 
rated only by an anti-chamber, which to 
the ſtair-caſe. About an hour and an half 1 | 
1 had been in bed, hearing Wy Hi 
his room, I called. Placide, | his u e vader de 
chambre, whom you know. When he came, 
1 aſked if his maſter was in 1 
God ! is he not with you!? — What then * 
become of him ?—— Theſe words made me 
tremble, and Placid informed me, that my 
grandſon | had gone out of his chamber, ſaying, 
he was going into mine, and adviſed him to go 
to 2 for he had many things to ſay to me, 
and the converſation might laſt a long time. 
Whilſt Placid: was giving this account, 1 dreſſed 
in haſte, and ran into the anti- chamber. The 
door that leads to the ſtair-caſe was faſtened; 
but 1 found the window open, and perceived 
that my grandſon, at the peril of- his life, had 
| eſcaped by the leads, (which are 2 L 
narrow, -and in ſome places without ledges). and 
in that manner had got into the next houſe, 
where, no doubt, he had maintained ſome cor- 
reſpondence: and I was not deceived. in any of 
theſe conjectures. 1 called up all my people; - 
J made them ſearch. all the . and L myſelf 
went into the ſtreet; and after having ſatisfied 
myſelf, that at leaſt he had eſcaped without, ac- 
 cident, I returned to my chamber to reflect on 
What Was to be done ; and . much uncer- 
0 9 8 W. , 


„ 
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124 determined to wait his return. I fixed 
armed chair, and in that manner 
„ which, you may well 

long ro me. hen 


2 ther, whom 1 ref) 
| conceal 
the weight of his anger; and yet, * 
my crime ?—The having, at nineteen year 
„ gone alone to a ball, —Permit me, Sir, 
« if you had dei to have allowed me half 
which 1 ee all the men ef my age en- 
2 every” day; I ſhould never have concealed | 
"6 os the leaſt of my na 
""*_ ou en me to come and 2 
.. rere is 8 
* obtain it.“. 
| When T had read this nose, I wrote in my 
turn, and ſent this anſwer. 


* ſeventy-years old, was in the ſtreets, covered 
with ſnow, half naked, and agitated with the 
„ moſt fearful uncafineſs, He was en 

„ *whether® his | ſon, his only, hope, bad not 

e broken his neck in eſcaping | from his paternal | 
„ manſion !—Whilit „o were at the ball, your 
„ father was ab alote in his chamber, 
„ * ſtare of 
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myſelf. 1 fear all 


« „ Whilſt you were at dhe ball, your father, 
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* deſertion, and. thinking of nothing but the 
„ ingrate, who abandons and forgets bim! 
„ You aſk, what are your. crimes ; they are 
«© theſe— O, Charles I hou knoweſt mine, and 
„ the remorſe which overwhelms me. Thou 
NF { if the 8 rp de not ever 
t to — Wilt then turn out 
| 4 —_ the divine diſpleaſure to- 
: « wards me?—— Ah! my ſon, cruel as ſuch a2 
* deſtiny would be to me, "1 would ſubmit to it, 
= 27 couldſt puniſh me without 1 
: 7 * 
: 1 hour after I had di 
this anſwer, my door opened haftily, and Chorles 
appeared, pale, out of breath, and with his face 
bathed in tears. He ſprang towards me, and 
threw himſelf at my feet. After a long pauſe, 
| cauſed by our mutual relentings, he broke ſi- 
lence, and made me the moſt affecting proteſta- 
tions of repentance and tenderneſs, mixed, how- 
ever, with. ſome. artful and guarded complaints F, 
for the little liberty-1 had hitherto permitted him 
© to. enjoy, It is true, replied I, I had flattered 
after: having conſecrated the remainder 
to your | you would have ſuf- 
gene to have been guided by me, at 


ear or two, aſter fenen . 
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_ enjoy, — 0 an entire 
Ez 


| my views Rays what a felicity 555 H 
2 to |— Here I 3 
in my „ un * 1 
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I have hitherto, continued: 4 deferred acquaint 
ing you with a praject, T bave much at heart : 
T:waited till you oe. as formerly, 


which you adviſed me to 


"At the name of Adelaide he bluſhed, and I ob- 


ſeryed a viſible emotion in his countenance; and 


| RES She is now thirteen, replied 
fourteen, = wt Oy 0; 


f wp, 1 him neue into the 3 
aint him with. 


returns from Italy, he will "1 
ooh a child; 
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| Madame, D Almen arm. That picture will 
never be effaced from my memary,—So then, 
your ſentiments, I. find, agree with mine: but 

do you think, Madame D Almane would chuſe 
fer ber ſon-in-law a young man, thoughileſs, 
of moderate 


immoral 


o even one 


2 * ed for 4 lad he de 
a ve 2 2 lady's chara 
erſelf. I do not — 4 
bur ſeeret wat" as told you. ming; reflect 
upon it. Au error . a few hours may be over - 
looked; * are capable of forming a 
Ep. ion with 2 woman, 
; —— e er-. t to wy inſpired 
| nothing diſguſt 3 tank me D' 
pniudiced in your _ {bould: not. be de- : 
deiyed in your and perſiſi in the good 
intentions 1 ſuppoſe her to have . towards Jou, I 
myſelf wäll tie the firſt; to gequsint ber with 
our irregularities. But ſhe is: too well in- 
; ed, to lay me under the obligation bf ac- 
you mylelf. If ſhe has the views, I ſup- 
to have, I do not doubt but ſhe will be 


ſelf in ſuch a manner a8 to be worthy to aſpire 

Gli, This — has. 4 2 | 
Charles,. repentant t an "=, = 5 
voluntarily thrown ae A . 7 


- 
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hands. He conſented to ſet out 0. ray 25 1 
day for Picardy, where we paſſed a 
returned the ay before yeſterday. We have "0 
E Soom mage 4 Val has niifearried; and, 

it is pretended, thro“ her own fault, by going 

do the ball at the Opera Houſe one night, when 
ras 2+ AE My- has 
received two or three notes. from her, -which he 


has not ſhewa me. I fancy, I am but roug 
handled in them; and that 5 on (ed 


accuſes me, without ſcruple, of 


tyranny 
1 anſwers, and throws the whole bl 


blame of 


x his conduct on me. But, in truth, his heart 
has no ſhare in this intrigue: he ſpeaks f 
Adelbide with extreme pleaſure; the hopes 'of_ 
being one day allied to you, wm him- 
and 1 am very ſure that idea will 
falutary e ve ex 
Sir ; fet me have your thoughts 
_ ticulars; continue to give me your 
Err me at Paris; f 

! not leave it n towardsthe end of May. 
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mae no more viſits to. Alexis Je 
withſtanding her retreat and — Stoling is 


pats 8 my — an excellent . Painter, 
0 De a drew her picture elandeſtineſy, Fool 
her the mother or daughter perceiving the 
theft; and a fortnight after Stolina s picture was 
to be ſold at all the jewellers. The Prince was 
ſoon appriſed ok it; and from e was 


r = 5 eee, * 7 


— 4 


; A006 4 wa 


eons... THOR 


vi ht him. At length he found what he 
. dhe portreit ef Stalina ; be 


1 1 gallery 
the ee. his mother, he ſto 


me his. wacht 


# 


Nin ie purſe! way, by Offering 


6 Remy. He — be * mind 


de ted 1d der born 


Eee 
e 


— Prins en dare to abe i it "fr s * 
Ts fe En down he was” l IN 
| im 
Tn tic Core the fame 
witeli,” wt 1 2 1 
t Gets of ſecret ſecret iuteln 
aud Oount Saales: Being v 


perſvsde him 1 


an a * . 


? = A 


and e ed it with _ 
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wanted te bee If "the pee 
| and efidearouret 


Vene: a6 uf 1h ie time, without — 


24 . 
55 W Hin 
ing to get 89 
iert behave if ſuch a manner as | 
* .d 855 dh diſtruſtʒ reckoning that 4 
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him off his guard. 
8 8 ſecurity e vn m "ms of that 7 


RS. 


i the Prin 
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| had at Frſt bot a vague. ſu con of. TE 
withed for an e beck. apy 5, felt bow much 


in being Nr, and in taking. n improper - -- 


time. If I obtained not à fincere- 


confeſhon ; 
ce, already in a counſe of diſſimula- 
tion with me, could reſolve to tell nie à deter- 
mined untruth all was loſt. 1 rolalegd. chen-to | 
wait a favourable 4 
offered me ſuch a one as 
One of the great lords of the is j 
The pcs led wr ted even di 
ng is illneſs All his ſpeils ate already di 
perſed and given AWAY. Expaph, Oe = it 
as inveſted with, F. porn ov 
deſtined. for me, though | no 
 licited the mornin 
J were tete-a-tete, . 
ing to me. his refletions on —— 
he is now reading. the ſecond time. 1 —— 
in the midſt of ĩt ; and wh y do-you not mention, 
E. . the 8 of. Colne, and the growing 
| At 


lth ron a 
— — autharitative.— 


I underſtand you u do 8 . 
| Toy Cr Hong i | 


_  ſuaded 1 r by force. 
finiſhed theſe worde, à note Was 


| ten ty Pence ks Gas ., 1 


* 


four I juſt now mentioned. "Kept 
momiet, and then ' faid, I am ſenſible 


this news ſoems to cauſe in you: 


* Lam ſatisſed, and I ough 


more bien 
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but 
deſirous of this favour; it may make 


1 and therefore ſhall not — bf * 


Do not imagine, Sir, that money, 


Nee 60 hodetks; can ' repay the cares 1 have 


conſecrated: to you. Neither the ſtate, nor | 
Prince your father, can” recompenſe me; 

alone are bound to pay that debt; and you / 
acquitted it hitherto,” as far as you are ab 
o be ſo. K 
aer a' common. genius only, I 
But how can ſo frivolous an 
promiſe 


I now 
_ ambition l when your virthes 
me ſuch brilliant and ſolid glory O my friend! 


interrupted the Prince, taking ha 
i affeQionately — 1 = 


elf, replied I, as you Js 
loving me, and by leiting we al wayt read eur 
noble and -ormeful” heare, which "never bas con- 
| This is my real re- 


 compence, andy. 1 dre faz i, one of your moſt 


ſacred duties. Ah b this is tos much, cried he, 
melting into teara, 1 can no langer: teſiſt the „ 


| oppreſſes me. At theſe Words F 
affected the aa rp iſe. / Lie threw r 
into my arms, and preſſed him to my boſom. 


Ab! 1 M. to throw myſelf at. 
- 9 * — 1 e 


"Taker? | 
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—___ . have” "end. in a0 cried I, 8 al 
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ſecret ; p 5 
40 ven know: that — n is a . 
75 8 is- weak: Telema- | 
a recent paſſſon; be did not lore 
is infancy — ut tell me, Sir, 
it that, ſeeming to take a watch 1 1 
„ this: very rodividugl one Woll fall 8 
to your * The jeweller was. certainly 4 
kf EE conſequently you muſt have had 
_ owe nt in this buſi is.—That is true 
"1 ive this pon, one à very earneſt a 3 
CEE t and that I dared not ax 
3 Two "day Bag prot? 1 was old 1 vv 
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1 
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without, thout, at Jeaſt, acquainting you with. — 
Lak no more; F am fatisfied ; . what wil _ 3 
you do with: this ' watch? Fiaagine you win de 
good as to. give it me. —I conſent, but on 


one condition; it is, that oh leave Alexis Steten 
+ his E N. houfe they vecupy on the 
I cafil ine he real. ear of the/Privce 
ye, er Thou - be ſent away to ſome 
| ſtant. province; nevertheleſs, after the 1 
nous confeſſion he had juſt made, I could not 
_ refuſe pr Phat he aſked, I was unwilling 
to diſcover; my fears-to him ; for every thing . 
that looks like diffidence, mortally wounds a „ 
nerous heart. But you. may well imazine, that © 
_  inkelsthana year Goin a de well portioged, . |} 
and advantageouſl N Rs With regard to. 
hey Counz Stratzs, I have. Fran means to remove _Þ 

5 m, for ſome; time at leaſt, Young Seltzback 
3 in returned Fm the 4 7 . he made, by e 
7 order, into provinces of this. 0 
_ 2 3 has Ae * with hi | 
and; I ſuppoſe, © 

J 


moirg very well 
| faithful. The Fe by my advice, has. 


given the ſame co on to Count Stralzi, 
2 has. e jt with, grear pleaſure.” Ye in of 4 


| yelterday, and is to 9 I 14 A 
_ . then erm you what uſe. I intend to make of all 
this. Adieu, my * Lage Let me know. 


progreſs ou Prince 
much intereſts yo bf 2 to 7 e 


deſirous of . e as * e ren - 4] 4 
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with ſo much pride from Venice, will, I im 
think me more proud to be able to write from 


Rome. But happy thoſe who, like you, my 


dear friend, date always from Auteuil and from 


Pantin. You cannot conceive to what a de- 


Fon ons” loves one's own country when ſeparated | 
0 


_ from. it far, as I am at preſent from mine. 1 
meet no Frenchman who does not appear amiable 
_ to me. I faw two at Venice, whoſe company 
"was become neceſſary to me, and who probably 


would have tired me at Paris. In ſhort, every 
thing that recalls France to my mind, is -—4Y 


Intereſting to me. But Jet us return to Rome, 


inge I came thither laſt night. You may 


| well believe my firſt care was. to ſend to the 
8 daughter of the Dutcheſs ds C——, that Coun- 
tels de Belmire, whom I ſo much wiſhed to be 


acquainted with it. Prepared by her mother, ſhe 


| came to me, with ber huſband, that very even- 
ing; and 1 found in her all the politeneſs, all 


* 

5 

1 1 
— 

N _- 

2 


the graces, of the Dutcheſs. She is as like 
her ioo as you can 'delire, though not ſo 


Ur beauty. I am ſorry to tell you, the 
Count d Belmire ſecms to love her in ſuch 2 
manner, as to make one fear the remembrance - 
af Albenga is not always uppermoſt in his 
. thoughts. 5 ä he has: 'A nn Te 


Pa K OM Rome von, a ſuppoſe 1 date 


him with all the attention to 
vou a very exact account of him. But 1 

_ a „and -- 9 
0 7 your curioſity.—It is true, 9 
_ ney from 3 ey and 
+ retto, is v atiguin derte is a - 
_ Corniche hs. nh — being as narrow 
for a coach as L Corniche of Genoa is for a 
ſedan. The mountain, known by the name 
of + La Cartiere de-Foligno, is alſo a paſſage very 
frightful,, on account- of its precipices, five Va 
dred. fect icular, which range along 
"fide of the road, almoſt the whole 5 of 
it. We were obliged to do without our. women, 
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almoſt the whole journey ; and very often con- 5 


tent Surſelves with bread and a few ſtale eggs 
for our dinner and ſupper. On cheſe occaſions 
 Hdelaide: every Thane felicitated herſelf on — 
abſtemiouſneſs, on her not . nd  - 
on her having accuſtomed - herſelf, for a. year 

paſt, to undreſs herſelf and go to bed without, 
r 
Yess no doubt, dear friend, I dd nt 


enter Rome with nd erence; nay, not with 


on emotion. Rome! that famous city, the 


country. of ſo many illuſtrious perſons, and, for, 4 


ſo long a time, the ſovereign of the univerſe! : 
£ lor! cl am e — n e 


2888 called. Goin: ther; 1 foe eee. 
Theſs mauntains afford —— ca 
cades, * 3 Ke. | OOO TIT 2 
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